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GIRL WITH CAT 
By Paul Hoecker 


Courtesy, The Art Extension Press, Inc., 





HELPFUL BOOKS FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


HANDWORK BOOKS 


These books contain outline drawing patterns 
which are to be traced and transferred to suit- 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 
into posters, window decorations, jointed toys, 
etc. The patterns may be used many times over. 


Creative Posters 


400 Games 








teachers may need. Numer- . : Z from the 32 pages of pat- 
ous diagrams and_ illustra- This modern aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages terns in this book. Boys, POSTERS 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth PRIMARY PLANS (7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices girls, men, women, pets, oman 
covers. Price, $1.50, postpaid. and for making school work appealing to children. chickens, ‘turkeys, _ birds, OY BESS ORUCE CU 

Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. PROJECTS All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary flowers, trees, and many 


For School, Home 
and Playground 
Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 


Seeley’s Question Book 
















Include at Special Reduced Prices with your 
New or Renewal Order for THE INSTRUCTOR 
and Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 


USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 12. 























Primary Plans and Projects 


specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of The Instructor. 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 


other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 





CREATIVE 














The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a ative work. Double-page 

Covers Reading, English month of the school year and containing a complete collection insert in colors shows 
and American Literature, of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- many ways of using the 
Orthography, Grammar, ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays patterns. Heavy paper | 
Arithme.ic, Algebra, Physi- (Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork covers. Price 60 cents, \ 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
Drawing, Writing, Nature specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are Instructor Posier Patterns fect, 
Study, Manners and Morals, also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc 
Current ——, panto: 820 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. ww of these books Koes 
Management, ethods o ins patterns for making 
Teaching. Gives questions Price $2.50, postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 50 pestere of vesying olase 


and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 


Instructor Plan Books 





FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 


STER 


P, 





S 











' E and study. 446 pages. Full Vol Aut characters; others deal piemicrt 
cloth covers. Price $1.50,  "eree¥ Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans with children, their pets, 
postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of and their play. No pat- 
h . is — er plans (with an abundance of material —— gue in the two 
or carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, oks. Heavy paper covers. 
T e Year s Entertainments Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- Price, each book, 60 cents, 
Compiled by Inez N. Me- guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, postpaid. Add each book to ———™ | 
—=_ Fee. The most complete en- Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
| tertainment book ever pub- The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
aia | lished. Contains a large and prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in Story-Book Poster Patterns 
7 : choice collection of recita- the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and hs P 
‘ She Pears | tions, songs, music, dia- editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- Contains patterns which 
) nleriainments. | logues, tableaux and other ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, in collaboration form 20 posters, ~i-e 36 x STORY-BOK 
.¢ } entertainment material ar- with prominent educators. 14 —— each il.: ——s PO STE R 
| ranged in complete pro- The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only a well-known story  =— 
grams for different grades, is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also of the subjects are: Cin- 





= Fae an! =a endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. ———e., P —n a See 
pages. Full cloth covers. Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. > Velomes The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. Add Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, postpaid. Add to 672 P inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 

to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. = paper covers. Price 60 


appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 


Poems Teachers Ask For ,5°c*s 














I 480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- PI an nag on os ne 
ers for publication in the posters, x inches, 
. Rat. X. “Poems Asked For” depart. 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK illustrating health "rules HEALTH 
ment of the Instructor. All en are o other Goose 
ASK FOR = the poems are suitable Teaching Material for the Teaching Material for All , a 5... — POSTER 
‘or reading, reciting, etc. i ; ALL i jingles. ubjects include: 
Gm | 214 bases “in each’ book. Social Studies gives Elementary Subjects crapes Little” Boy” lue (who | Pas umaggimes 
‘ull cloth covers. Price, each ’ : * , rinks milk) ; eep wit mee 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Add ? he py _ Pate y a Windows Open; Jack (who athe 
either book to The IN- THE with new, ready-to- contains a wealth of THE is never sick); Eat Fruit 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. INSTRUCTOR ene elaserecms mater> ready-to-use teaching INSTRUCTOR Every Day; etc. Heavy 
| Add both books to The IN- YEARBOOK ial for the Social Sub- helps for Arithmetic, | YEARBOOK paper covers. Price _ 60 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 1934 - 195 jects—Geography and Geography, History, 1933 "954 cents, postpaid. Add to The ccoym Rigs —e 
H ow H Di d I t ee ba ae ae ae. INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
in the form o Citizenship, lemen- 
- shag! stories, tests on the tary Science, and Safety Poster Patterns 
This book contains 746 stories, supplemen- MHealth. There are P 
teaching devices briely ex- tary tests, and lesson tests of all kinds Contains patterns for 














These two books contain 


plained by teachers who have 


lans, and is care- with answers), sto- making 30 posters of vary- 
used them successfully. They fully arranged by in with ne ng ing sizes up to 36 x 15 SAFETY 
cover School Management ; : grades. A double- arithmetic problems inches, each illustrating a POSTER 
Arithmetic ; Language; Ge- page illustration of a and games, 16 full- hove neue co Ooneene SY safety rule. Full direc- 
ography; Spelling; History ; | omsenseeeets:: sand table, appropri- page posters, 8 black- Gessseaetoe tions are given. Sub- PATTERNS 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene; ate to the subject, is board decorations, etc. jects include: Be Careful pooh saceteetens 


Decoration and Art; Nature 


Miscellaneous. 


a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 















Two New Instructor Handbooks 


See Page 12 for 
Full Description 

















included in each chapter. Green bristol board 


Modernized Teaching in 





























Provides for all grades. Red bristol board 


Modern Number Methods 









derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 


cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
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Health Poster Patterns 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 


Study; Agriculture; Domes- covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid. Addto The covers. Price 40 cents, postpaid. Add to The Care; Toys Trip People; 
| tie Science; Manual Train- INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. Be Careful in the Water; 
\ ing; Music; Games; Seat- etc. Heavy paper covers. 

work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 


Price 60 cents, postpaid. 









































Full cloth covers. Price $1.09, postpaid. Add te Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
slot vers. -00, postpaid. o or cents. 
The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. en, Rural Schools _This book is a source " 5 
°o rea elp to those 
Present-Day Standards For MODERNIZED A new book of com- who teach number work School Window Decorations 
Teaching TEACHING mon-sense advice, en- or arithmetic in the ele- MODERN Contains 16 sets of pat- eT 
Explains what constitutes po couragement and inspira- mentary grades. The ~ terns for window decora- 
eee good teaching today and RURAL tion for teachers of rural first part treats of spe- NUMBER tions with full directions 
eee SCHOOLS schools. It discusses cial difficulties of both |f§ METHODS for making.: May also be 
by which teachers can eval rural school organization pupil and teacher and the ALSHOUSE used in makin decora- 
PRESENT-DAY uate every feature of th = and management and most modern and success- tions for ~ urposes 
STANDARDS week, The stendneds ner offers excellent working ful methods of solving eM Some of the I me oe 
FOR TEACHING ave emely Wastneted a schedules for one-, two-, these problems. The sec- Basket end eruit ya 
Facpamch crete examples to make them and three-room schools. ond part of the book deals and Daffodils Santa Claus. 
of the greatest value for HOFFMAN Includes study plans and with general considera- Red Geranium Poinsettia, 
® self-improvement. The Icsson a physical education and tions in the teaching of Bunch of Graz Hatchet 
plans, projects, etc ‘hoes health program. 143 arithmetic in the eight and Cherries —_ Heav 
been thorough tested 208 pages. Full cloth covers. grades. 128 pages. Full aper covers. Price a 
. y a Price $1.25, postpaid. to The IN- cloth covers. Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. =_— a “4 
pages. Full cloth covers. STRUCTOR for $1.00 ets., postprid. Add to The 
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Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for $1.00. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Instructor Jointed Toys Becks, 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patierns for 
jointed toys wi.h full di- 
rections for making. 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 
Special Picture Offer of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 
groups—Group One for lower grades and 
Group Two for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up with 24-page study 
booklet in strong Kraft envelope. Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 
95 cents. Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 


Supervision of Elementary 


Schools 
This new book deals with 
























SUPERVISION OF modern teaching practices Book I contains twenty- 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | and the problems confront- two ~ ggg Pong —_ 

sit rparece ing the ta teach Animals, Birds, etc., an ) 

a or supervisor. Includes: im- USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 12 oe patterns for Little ’ +08 
provement of classroom in- tizens Jointed Toys. ie ey 
struction ; outlines and criti- Book II contains nine jointed 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- patterns for See Saw 


when ordering any of these Teaching Helps 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each 


Pay October Sth If More Convenient. eee ee aS ose reget 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
ete. Questions and refer- 
ences. 128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cts. 


Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Toys 
- 

















The Newest L 


argest.Richest 


Treasury of Living Classics 


Ever Put Into Qne Volume 


1600 Pages 
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ITALIAN RUSSIAN 
Dante Alighieri Nikolai Gogol 
| Marco Polo Sergei Aksakov 
Boccaccio Ivan Turgeney 
Leonardo da Fyodor 
iS Vinci Dostoevski 
— Machiavelli Leo Tolstoy 
Cellini Maxim Gorki 
Casanova Anton Chekhov 
SPANISH ENGLISH 
Don Juan M Shakespeare 
—_— Christopher Samuel Pepys 
—— Columbus Daniel Defoe 
Cervantes Jonathan Swift 
Ss Pedro Antonio Fielding 
Alarcon Sterne 
nn 
'Y Rabelais Thomas Paine 
. Montaigne James Boswell 
. R ——- Sir Walter Scott 
NS a Jane Austen 
— Rousseau —_ 
“ind Stendhal Thackeray 
Balzac Darwin 
Sainte-Beuve Lewis Carroll 
Flaubert Oscar Wilde 
—— Ernest Renan Bernard Shaw 
Maupossont Max Beerbohm 





Anatole France 
Marcel Proust 


GERMAN 
Goethe 

Grimm 

Heine 

Karl Marx 
Schopenhouer 
Nietzsche 
Thomas Mann 
Franz Werfel 


SCANDI- 
NAVIAN 
Hans Christian 
Andersen 
Henrik Ibsen 
Sigrid Undset 
August 
Strindberg 
Selma Lagerlof 











books. 





and authors. 


W. Somerset 
Maugham 
W. H. Hudson 


IRISH 
William Butler 
Yeats 
George Moore 
Lady Gregory 
James Joyce 
JAPANESE 
Lady Murasoki 
Shikibu 
Yoshida Kenko 
GREEK 
Plato 
Aristotle 
Epictetus 
Plutarch 
Aesop’s Fables 


September 1935 


A Miracle Book 


214 Greatest Writers 
of All Times . . Ancient and Modern 


AMERICAN 
Benjamin 
Franklin 
Washington 
Irving 
Emerson 
Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr. 
Poe 
Hawthorne 
Melville 
Thoreau 
Mark Twain 
Henry Adams 
George Santayana 
Dreiser 
Cabell 
Eugene ONeill 
Sinclair Lewis 
Thomas Wolfe 
CHINESE 
Lao Tzu 
Confucius 


PERSIAN 


Sa’di 

The Lights of 
Canopus 

HEBREW 

The Old 
Testament 

ARABIAN 

The Koran 

A Thousand 
Nights and a 
Night 


LATIN 
Petronius 
Cornelius Tacitus 
Gaius Suetonius 
Tranquillus 
Apuleius 
Thomas a Kempis 
Sir Thomas More 
Nicholas 
Copernicus 
William Harvey 
Baruch de 
Spinoza 
Sir Isaac Newton 
and many more 


Monthly Literary Magazine 
“WINGS” Free 


During the year you -will receive without 
charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling il- 
lustrated little journal with news of books 
In this magazine desériptions 
are given of the Guild’s current book selec- 
tions and recommendations. It is a guide to 
the best reading and is invaluable.to every 
one who wants to keep up-to-date on the new 


THE INSTRUCTOR 

















































the retail price. 
$5.00.) 


of membership. 


venience, and satis- 
faction than any 
other method of 
book buying. Re- 
member: members 
buy only the books 
they want and they 
may accept as few as 
four books a year. 
" The Guild service 
starts as soon as 
you send the cou- 
pon. Our present 
special offer gives 
you the 1600-page AN- 
THOLOGY OF WORLD 
PROSE absolutely free. 
This book will come to you 
at once, together with the 
Member’s Handbook giving 
full information about the 
Guild Service and special sav- 
ings, and the Guild’s sensational 
new Free Bonus Book plan. 


Carl Yan Doren’ 





New- 


Guild Members Save Up To 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is the 
saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you 
can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your 
book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you wish to 
read this way than under any other plan. 


FREE BONUS BOOKS DISTRIBUTED TWICE A YEAR TO GUILD MEMBERS 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an additional 
NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. The Handbook describes this 
important new feature of Guild Membership. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW---Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, con- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Free---Anthology of Worid Prose 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9-1! 

244 Madison Avenue, New York 

Enroll me, without charge, as a member of The Literary Guild of 
America and send me the Member’s Handbook. 

1 am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine “WINGS” and 
all other membership privileges for one year. |! agree to purchase at 
least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild within oa 
year—either Guild selections or otherwise—ond you guorantee to pro- 
tect me against any increase in price of Guild selections during 
this time. ; 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a 
copy of the 1600-page ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE. 


a ee ee he . 


i actetecerrcnsicinsneteanichinnenisitaciiieciniinciiainaitiditbininecnnsinnsis Stote...... 
Subscriptions from minors must hove parent's signature. 
Le ee a a ee eee 


] 


Anthology of World lrose 


Here is an amazingly complete collection of the best writings of all time! 
Even skeptics have gasped at its size and scope, marveled that all of it 
could be put into ONE compact, beautiful volume. Think of it! 
pages, well printed in clear type, in a book hardly two inches thick! 
1,100,000 words containing more choice reading and more cultural 
value than the average busy person could find in a lifetime! 214 of the 
MOST IMPORTANT PROSE WRITERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
are included in this volume. See the partial list at the left—then you 
will decide at once that you must have this book for your own. 
WILL SEND IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE IF YOU JOIN THE 
LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild offers you many unequaled advantages. 
economical, and convenient book service in the country. It selects for you each month 
an outstanding new book just published. 
month you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) for it regardless of 
(The regular retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
If you do not want the Guild selection for the month, then you may take 
your choice from twenty other outstanding books selected from all the publishers’ 
lists and recommended by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any 
other book in print you wish at the publishers’ prices. 

However, if you do not want any book that month, then you are not obligated to 
take any. You may buy as few as four books during the year to enjoy all advantages 


1600 


WE 


It provides the most complete, 


If you want the Guild selection for the 
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COMING IN THE 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


“THE PRIMITIVE SCULPTOR”—Couse 
Eugenia Eckford 
Our cover subject shows a Taos Indian 
of the Southwest. The painting and 
Miss Eckford’s story make a fine addi- 


tion to your Indian material. 


A STUDY OF COLUMBUS 

Joe Apple 
Teachers will appreciate having this list 
of poems, plays, songs, pictures, and 
sculpture based on the seasonal theme, 
Columbus; and the list of material on 
related topics of ships, maps, Indians, 
sea stories, and ocean routes. 


ANCIENT MAYAS AND AZTECS 
Mary Snyder 
Fifth- or sixth-grade pupils will like 
this lesson on ancient Indian history, 
introduced in connection with the sto- 
ry of Columbus. Excellent ideas for 
handwork are included. 


STUDYING FIRE PREVENTION 

Mary Owings 
This first-grade unit, with its descrip- 
tion of conversation periods, excursions, 
and assembly material developed by the 
pupils, is a timely October topic. 


A HALLOWEEN SCENE 

Jessie Todd 
Primary children will derive much 
pleasure from drawing jack-o’-lanterns, 
especially if they follow the progressive 
steps given by Miss Todd both in pic- 
ture and in text. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 


SEPTEMBER 1935 


Our Editorial Page. + ae ae 


VOLUME XLIV 


“Girl with Cat ”_Paul Hoescker.. 
PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


The Call of Autumn Wildflowers... 


17 
...._Eugenia Eckford 18 





Mabel Betsy Hill 19 








Progress in the Tool Subjects. 
Drawing a Home Scene... 


Primary Stories to Read or to’ Tell i in September 22 
Arithmetic Seatwork for Beginners... 


A Rock Garden Unit 
The Purpose of Seatwork... 


Miniature Reproductions—" ‘Girl with Cat”. vine : 27 


How to Conduct an Excursion 


Blackboard Language and Reading Lewone. 


Vacation Pictures... 


ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 


That’s the Way 
September Goes 


The Rhythm Band 


ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 
“Two Black Ducks”—Frank W. Benson... a 
The Seasons, Climate, and Weather—Their ‘Effect o on 


Life—Unit by Katherine L. Julian 


IES IREEISS SAN ee SENET eee 


For Primary Grades... 
For Intermediate Grades 
“At the Fountain”—Jules Breton. 
“Tornado” —John Steuart Curry_ 


The Seasons, Climate, and Weather + (Continued) 


For Upper Grades... 
Weather Vanes and Bird Houses 
Handwork by Eugenia Eckford 
Primary Seatwork on Weather 
By Katherine L. Julian 
Tests Based on a Weather Unit 
By Katherine L. Julian 


“Eight Bells” —W inslow Homer a TEX 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 
For Constitution Day—September 17_-.-----.-- 


A Unit on Copper sale 

The Chimera Raises Its Heads 
Lost and Found 

September Birthday Calendar 
Tests in Civics and Language 
The Fairy Shepherdess 

Tip’s Lesson... 


Miniature Reproductions— ‘Girl with Cat” 


Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 

“To a Waterfowl,” by Bryant 
Progressive Steps in Drawing Houses 
A Study for Constitution Day 
Imaginative Drawing 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club... 


The Teacher’s Own Page 

The Book Page ‘ 

Poems Our Readers Have Asked For... 
A Teacher’s Book List 

The Denver Meeting of the N.E. A. 


Beatrice Thayer 20 
Jessie Todd 21 





eniunsaitigueentnigiiad Mary Octavia Davis 24 
_.Haziel Linderman and Gladys E. Hanson 25 


Gertrude Hardeman and Anna M. Reccius Schmidt 31 
September Recitations, Safety Jingles, and an All-the-Year Song... 32 
Two Plays, One for Beginners and One for Older Pupils... 


Earns oneRee Es: Sate SE. 4 Lilian Vandevere 35 
For Classroom or Auditorium Presentation hes Seen a8 tet > 2s 36 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published meattty, 
September te June, inclusive. Each issue is 

lished on the titth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—in the U.S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and 
South America, except Guiana, $2 50 a 

Canada $3.00. Other foreign Xt 25. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in 
the receipt of the magazine, renewals 
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with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of August for the October issue, 
etc.). Otherwise that number will go to 
ur old address and can be secured only 
¥ arranging with postmaster at former 
address to forward. With your new address 
be sure also to give us the old one. 


Address all correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions, and requests for change of ad- 
dress, to The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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"I HAVE PERSONALLY SUPERVISED THE SELECTION 
OF AUTHORS AND THE PREPARATION OF THE 
MATERIALS IN DITTO PRACTICE LESSON BOOKS” 





HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, University Elementary School, University ot Chicago r 


LL Ditto Practice Lesson Books are prepared 
under the direct supervision of the Ditto 
Editorial Board composed of the following 
educators: 
HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago. 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University. 
ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University. 
These men select the authors and personally 
direct the preparation of Ditto Books. Because 
of their close contact with all the latest develop- 
ments in education, you are assured of modern, 


practical teaching materials on every page. 

All Ditto Books are printed in Ditto Repro- 
ducing Ink. The pages in each book are per- 
forated so that they can be torn out of the book, 
taken to Ditto or to any other gelatine or 
hectograph duplicator to reproduce 100 or 
more copies on blank sheets of paper. Thus, 
one Ditto Practice Lésson Book is actually 
equal to 100 ordinary workbooks. 

For years Ditto machines have been the most 
widely accepted duplicators in schools. Their 


ability to copy direct from pencil, pen and ink — 


or typewritten originals has made them at the 
same time the most convenient and practical 





duplicators for school purposes. The inaugura- 
tion of Ditto Practice Lesson Books is still 
another important chapter in Ditto’s service 
to schools. 


Our new book ‘‘Emancipating the Teacher,”’ which describes 

all of the new Ditto Books now available, is sent free of charge 

to any educator. Write for a copy. There’s no obligation. 
cree 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Il. 1. 9.35 


Gentiemen: Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
book, “Emancipating the Teacher.” 


Fe incecceccocekuscsecnnceddthbaorennnesandchthbtpascsens 
School . . i Ce eee 
[Ee ee a here 2 ba -ccccaccanonsecoesce 
Ciig.cce 2 NE ncascececoneccecce 


7 
2243 W. HARRISON STREET Ditto. Ine. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS +->-- 
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(All you Pay is 5c for Postage and Packing) 
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*10i BEST SONGS 


A complete, compact song book con- 
taining over 100 of the best home, 
folk, patriotic, and religious songs, 
words, and music complete. 


“EVERYDAY SONGS 


The most up-to-<late collection of kin- 


dergarten and primary grade songs 
contains rote and note songs, games 
and programs. 


SONG BOOK PRICES 


10c per copy, prepaid 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid 
$7.00 per 100, plus postage 


THE CABLE CO. 


1216 CABLE BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


> 1.” hasten 
Please send FREE sample as checked below. 
Enclosed is Se to cover cost of postage and 
packing (2 books 10 cents) 


0 101 BESTSONGS (© EVERYDAY SONGS 
Name.... 


Address............ 
Cur, Bubitcation “101 Pemeus Poems’’ * will be 
low price of 25c per copy. 
Sireck aare and enclose 26c for your copy. 









A 
NEW 
CREATION 
The latest and 


of thefamous 
Websters, backed bya 


arship. .—T— oy 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


bt mere Allan aie, President of Smith 
College, Editorin Chief, heads t he most author- 
itative staff of editors ever 
Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information a 
into one volume. — ga Entries not fo in 
any other dictio 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonder- 


ynonyms 
nyms. Definitions absolutely accurate yet 
easy to understand. Thousands of Etymolo- 
pce never before published. Pronunciation 
Say pad cancel Sgcecded. 








Boy Scout Achievement 
and Outlook 


About the time that this issue of 
THe Instructor reaches its readers, 
the great national Boy Scout Jambo- 
ree of 1935 will be under way in 
Washington, D.C. Scheduled for 
August 21-30, it will be the largest 
event of its kind ever staged in the 
United States. Preparations have 
been made for 30,000 Scouts and 
their Leaders to encamp at the na- 
tion’s capital. ° 

In order that this Jamboree might 
be a success, outstanding religious 
leaders, educators, and men in busi- 
ness and public life have given their 
time and best efforts. Pertinent 
facts and figures explain why such 
men feel that the Scout movement is 
deserving of their interest and active 
participation. 

First of all, they recognize that the 
combined influence upon national 
affairs and society of the 6,530,330 
men and boys who have had Scout 
training is incalculable, and they 
anticipate that the 1,048,311 boys 
who are now receiving the same in- 
troduction to good citizenship will 
exert a similar influence. 

The 249,085 boys trained through 
Scouting in First Aid (since 1911) 
can be counted a most valuable ad- 
junct to the health departments of 
the whole country. Thousands of 
lives in the past twenty-five years 
have been saved because in an emer- 
gency some Scout knew what to do 
—and did it! The 143,360 boys 
trained in Life Saving can be con- 


sidered a dependable and loyal body 


of life guards. 

The 159,304 boys trained in 
Civics, 380,005 in Firemanship, and 
266,164 in Public Health can be ac- 
cepted as being ready to take a 
worthy part in helping to bring 
about measures and means that will 
result in civic betterment. 

In the past twenty-five years, na- 
tional disasters such as floods, tor- 
nadoes, and hurricanes have found 
6,530,330 resourceful Scouts and 
their Leaders organized and trained 
to render the most unselfish, efficient 
service, 

Ths organization is not self- 
centered, for it co-operates with all 
the Service Clubs, the Red Cross, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
the Salvation Army, and many other 
similar agencies in their work of 
educating the public and relieving 
suffering. 

A survey made in a recent year 
showed that although only one out 
of every seven boys had been a Scout 
(in the first twenty years of Scout- 
ing), former Scouts constituted 65 
per cent of that year’s college stu- 
dents, 60 per cent of the football 
captains, and eight members of the 
All-American Eleven. Of the 
Rhodes Scholars, 68 per cent had 
been Scouts. 

The Boy Scouts of America have 
drafted what is termed the Ten Year 


Plan, the objective of which is to. 


see that, by the end of the decade, 
one out of every four boys who 
reaches manhood shall have had four 
years of Scout training. This is re- 
garded by the organization as its 
crowning effort. 


Lec 
WILD FLOWERS, 2yks.tcters 
Films, Sampleliterature 10c. wil id 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 





KODAK FILMS—$225Mbext W8bax Fl 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each, 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Seatwork Material for 
Lower and Intermediate Grades 


MASTER WORKBOOKS are loose-leaf , 8Y%x11 
inches, printed in hectograph ink, ready to use on 
any gelatin duplicator. Each page will reproduce 
75 to 100 clear copies. Not correlated with any 
one text. Material prepared by leading teachers and 
supervisors. Many large, attractive pictures—Sug- 
— given for the use of each book. The fol- 
wing are ready for immediate delivery: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO., Dept. 59 
6154 N. Clark St., Chicago, lil. 

In ordering your books I understand I am privileged 
to return any book o 

refunded or fatto credit given. 
for the books checked below: 
....Master Workbook A.B.C.—Pre-Primer, e 





pages 
Master Workbook ist Grade Reading, 60 





Mas Workbook Numberland Fun—Ist 
Gmde. Arith., 60 pages. @ 
.Master Workbook 2nd Grade Reading, 60 
pages @ 
.Master Workbook 2nd Grade Arithmetic, 64 
pages -@ 
.Master Workbook for maki Self Help 
Cards (Book A, addition a subtraction 
facts, exclusive of zero) for 2nd, 3rd, or 
4th grades @ 
..Master Workbook for making Self Help 
Cards (Book B, multiplication and division 
facts, exclusive of zero) for 2nd, 3rd, or 4th 
grades -@ 
Master Workbook My Indian Book, 32 
pages, generalizing on Indian life (baby, 
mother, father, how f and clothing are 
obtained ond prepared, transportation) for 
2nd or 3rd Grades @ 
Master ‘Workbook My Bird Book (Nature 
Study) 4% a ye of common native 
birds, for 2 nd Grade up. @ 
Master Workbook Welles of the Year, 40 
pages—Solves holiday problems for the busy 
teacher. All holidays worked out and illus- 
trated. For 2nd or 3rd Grades................ @ 
...Master Workbook 3rd Grade Arithmetic, 64 
pages (contains addition and subtraction 
combinations through 18, Roman through 
12, Arabic through 1000, words ——- 
100, multiplication combinations thro 
5x5, division combinations through 2 
..Master Workbook My Eskimo Book, 54 
Rages A graphic story of the people of the 
‘orthland. More than 40 illustrations. 3A 
to 5th Grade @ 
...Master Workbook My Health Book—A 
Health stimulus with varied activities, based 
on child experiences. Cultivates new health 
interests. rge illustrations. 2nd or 3rd 
Grade @ 
..Master Workbook My Flower Book (for 2nd 
Grade and up), 40 outline pictures of er 
mon garden flowers 
..Master Workbook 3rd Grade Reading, ae 
Oct. 1935 @ 
_..Master Workbook First Lessons in Written 
Language 32 pages—-Simple uses of the 
capital. Use of the period and question 
mark——rimes—courtesy, ete. Much work de- 
veloping sentence sense——Many pictures— 
Ample space for child’s writing. nd Grade 
but usable in 3rd @ 
..Master Workbook My Japanese Book—Based 
on a trip through modern Japan—beautifully 
illustrated——32 eee 3A pat —_— in 
higher grades. ady Sept. @ 
..Master Workbook Over Land & = 
plements beginning gedgraphy. Stories to 
acquaint pupils with conditions relating to 
Shelter, Food and Clothing in ww world 
areas. Emphasis upon Home Animals 
and Children’s Play. at, te require 
little supervision. 32 pages, attractive 
illustrated 
...Master Workbook The Story of Man os 
—Covers the story of man’s desire to 
from the beginning when the birds cae 
learning the secret and extends to his pres- 
ent day conquest. Charmingly illustrated. 
3rd Grade level, but usable in higher grades. 
32 pages @ 
The following are not printed in duplicating ink. 
....Phonics Moviegram (not Gsaltcating) for 1st 
and 2nd Grades, or remedial work in high ry 


grades 

...Phonics Chart ( Go pe i 22 in. x 26 in.— 
not duplicat word method. Com- 
plete course Y two years. All phonetic 
principles Cae in a most interesti 
manner. Many pictures. No isolated dril 

8 Abundant reading — 
Large clear type bm cream 

Price (complete with metal easel and teach: 

er’s manual) @ 


I enclose pio. 


sonal chec 















































Ck.) for $.. 
Se for exchange “fee. 


Send payment in full if order is less than $10. 
age added on charge accounts. 
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and supervisors, write for information. 





r books and my money will be 
Please enter my order 


$1.25 
“pages @ 1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.25 


1.25 


1.25 


1.25 


1.25 
1.25 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.25 
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Dr. Ade Heads Schools 
of Pennsylvania 


In succession to Dr. James N. 
Rule, whose constitutional term of 
four years expired May 28, 1935, 
Dr. Lester Kelly Ade was appointed 
Pennsylvania state superintendent of 
public instruction. The appointment 
was made by Governor George H. 
Earle, and unanimously confirmed by 
the State Senate. 

Dr. Ade is a native of Pennsylva- 
nia, and for a number of years was 
identified with the schools in that 
state, as teacher and principal in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, as 
superintendent at Muncy, and as dean 
of the State Teachers College at West 
Chester. For the last seven years he 
has served as principal of the State 
Normal School at New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Ade’s Pennsylvania friends, who 
welcome him home again, consider 
that varied experience and distin- 
guished accomplishment fit him ad- 
mirably for the post to which he has 
been chosen. 

Dr. Ade (whose name, by the 
way, is pronounced “Ah- dee” ) re- 
ceived bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Bucknell University, the Ph.D. 
from New York University, and in 
1932 the M.A. from Yale. In 1935 
Bucknell conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. He is a 
member of numerous educational and 
other organizations, and has served 
as president of the New England 
Teacher-Preparation Association and 
as secretary of the Eastern States As- 
sociation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers. He is the author of several 
studies in educational practice. 








Stephen Foster's Genius 
Is Honored 


Children, and older people who 
love the immortal melodies of 
Stephen C. Foster—“My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Old Uncle Ned,” “Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming,” and others 
—will be happy to know that more 
and more his place in American mu- 
sic is being recognized. Recently 
Henry Ford placed in Greenfield Vil- 
lage (his re-creation of an early 
American town, at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan) the white cottage where Foster 
was born 109 years ago. The build- 
ing had been moved from its original 
location near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

At the dedication ceremonies, 
Harold Vincent Milligan, biographer 
of Foster, called attention to the fact 
that the composer was twenty-two 
years old before there was even a 
piano in Pittsburgh, and that was the 
possession not of the Foster family 
but of a friend. It had been brought 
over the mountains with great diffi- 
culty. “It is interesting to specu- 
late,” said Mr. Milligan, “on what 
would have been the result had Foster 
been born in Vienna, say, where he 
would have been surrounded by music 
and musicians and would have been 
able during his early years to have 








possessed some musical instrument 
other than the flute, which was for 
many years his only instrument.” 
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THE SCHOLAR CONTINUES RESEARCH 
THE ARTIST CONTINUES TO STUDY 
THE CHARMING WOMAN CONTINUES TO 


the Charming 


A BOOKLET 


""YouatYourBest”’ 
WITHOUT COST 





ah How much Charm have you? Just 
what impression do you make? 
Margery Wilson Grade qoumallt with Meageny Wil- 
ty, Personalad- son's “Charm-Test.” This interest- 
visortoeminent ing self-analysis chart reveals your 
women in all personal qualities by which others 
walks of life. judge you. The “Charm- Test,” 
together with Miss Wilson’s Book- 
let, “You at Your Best,” will be sent to you without _ 
cost or obligation. This offer is made to acquaint you wit 
the thorough effectiveness of Margery Wilson's personalized 
training by correspondence. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this 
distinguished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self- 
expression—how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise 
and presence, how to project your personality eflectively— 
to enhance your appeal. noe J Wilson makes tangible 
for you the elusive elements of Charm and gives you social 
ease, charming manners, finish and grace. 


To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 


1145 FIFTH AVENUE 16 J NEW YORK 





Two Beautiful Dou- 
Rolls Developed [*° (ope 
sional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints, 25¢ coin. 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 























Accept special trial offer now! 


@ Want to save hours of outside prepa- 
ration? Want to see your pupils go 
ahead faster? 

The Teacher’s Edition of Child Life 
will help you! A gold mine of workable 
new ideas. Each monthly issue contains, 
first, all regular Child Life features and 
stories. Second, special outlines of tested 
projectsand unique lesson plans. Third, 
all materials needed to put these sug- 
gestions into use. 

The cost? Only two dollars for the 
entireschool year TEA 
...Withamoney- mp. \CHER’S EDITION 
back guarantee = 
if not satisfied. 
Subscribe now. 
You'll find this 
help worth 
$100 to you! 









9 Months For $2.00 


Child Life, Dept. TM-22 
5368S. Clark St.,Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription for the Teacher's 
Edition of Child Life. My money is to be 
refunded if the first issue fails to satisfy. 


0) I enclose $2 CO) Bill me Oct. 15, 1935 
Ds 6.58. . centtinbeiesandccsinhadaes 
City or Town 
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1935 Travel Contests Close 
October 15 


If you were a reader of THe IN- 
STRUCTOR during the last school year, 
you probably have at hand the details 


close October 15; but if you have re- 
cently become a subscriber, and have 
done some traveling during the past 
summer, you will want to learn all 
about them. To anyone desiring 
such information, we shall be very 
glad to send it. 

These Contests, which have be- 
come an annual feature of the maga- 
zine, offer you a chance to share in 
the distribution of $1,000 in cash 
prizes. There are 11 prizes ranging 
from $100 down to $25, and many 
more prizes of $15, $10, and $5; in- 
deed, $400 is set aside to be dis- 
tributed in these smaller amounts. 
Well-thought-out and well-written 
manuscripts have an excellent chance 
of being prize winners. 

During the year we shall quote 
from many of the Contest entries, 
in both the Descriptive and “Better 
Teacher” competitions. The manu- 
scripts that win first prizes will be 
published substantially in full. Thus 
many teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity to spread the good news of 
their happy and profitable travel ex- 
periences. 

This year both Contests call for 
manuscripts in the form of letters— 
this form seems to inspire writers to 
tell in an entertaining way what they 
have seen and done, and helps them 
to explain what travel has meant to 
them personally and professionally. 

A writer may enter both Contests, 
if qualified, or choose between them. 
The Descriptive Travel Contest has 
to do with travel between October 
16, 1934, and October 15, 1935. 
The “Better Teacher” Travel Con- 
test entries will discuss the benefits 
received from travel over a period of 
years. 

No one should enter either Contest 
without having carefully read the 
complete instructions. An Informa- 
tion Sheet will be sent at once to 
anyone who is interested. Address: 
Travet Eprror, THE INsTRUCTOR, 
DaNnsvILLe, N.Y. 


New York City has entered upon 
a three-year school building program, 
in the five boroughs, involving an 
expenditure of $120,747,000. It is 
planned to erect 164 structures, some 
of them replacements and some for 
the use of new schools. The Board 
of Education, of which George J. 
Ryan is president, sought the co- 
operation of the city’s Board of Esti- 
mate in obtaining from Federal agen- 
cies the loans that would be needed to 
carry out the program. The action 
of the Board followed the filing of 
the annual report by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, in which he described the 
continuing handicap of operating the 





schools without sufficient funds. He 
urged the release of P.W.A. funds for 
school building projects, to accom- 
plish the twofold purpose of provid- 
ing much-needed new schools and 
furnishing employment to a large 
number of men in many trades. 


of the 1935 Travel Contests, which | 


FREE - For YOUR LIBRARY 


PEARL BUCK’S GREAT TRILOGY 
NOW COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 





HOUSE OF 


oe | EARTH 


Complete 


By |. 
PEARL 
DIVIDED BUCK 


C. Lerey Baldridge HE Book-of-the-Month Club makes the 
following offer to you: mail the inquiry 
coupon below to us, and a copy of this 
fine library edition of House of Earth 

will immediately be put aside in your name, and held until 

we hear whether or not you decide to join. In the meantime, 

a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining in detail how 

the Club operates. 








Study this booklet at your leisure; have the members of 
your family do likewise; you may be surprised, for instance, 
to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you have to 
pay any fixed sum each year; nor, as many people imagine, 
that you are obliged to take one book every month (you may 
take as few as four a year) ; nor even that you are obliged in 
any month to take the specific book-of-the-month selected by 
the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at all times. 
You share in the book-dividends distributed (free books given 
to members on the basis of their purchases) which have 
amounted close to $1,000,000 each year for three years. More- 
over, you are kept completely informed at all times by month- 
ly reports, without a cent of expense, about all the important 
new books. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 100,000 families—and 
highly judicious readers they are, judging by the books they 
select—now get most of their books through 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of 


these tens of thousands of people not a 
single one was induced to join by a sales- 
man; every one of them joined upon his 
own initiative, upon the recommendation 
of friends, who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the 
bare facts about the many ways in which 
membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you would like to receive a copy of 
House of Earth, mail the coupon at once 
(it is an inquiry merely and involves no 
obligation) ; then, after reading the booklet 
referred to, if you decide to join, the free 
copy being reserved in your name will at 
once be shipped to you. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 










Pease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





TIER, Bee. 
Address__.... 


=e ' State 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Lid. 
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TEAGHER-PLANS 


A DAILY HELP 


These carefully prepared packages add zest 
and pleasure to the work of every teacher. 
The designs are clever, original, and dif- 
ferent. They make planning the month’s 
work an adventure. Every device in each 
package can be correlated with lessons in 
social science, health, character education, 
language, nature study, and art. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Definite, explicit directions are given for 
adapting this material for all grades. 
Teachers having several grades will find 
TEACHER-PLANS a real help in planning 
group. activities. 


PREPARATION UNNECESSARY 


Every pattern is printed on exactly the 
right shade of paper ready for immediate 
use. Only the most beautiful book and 
greeting card papers are used giving the 
finished product real distinction. A “Spe- 
cial Service” feature makes it possible for 
every subscriber to secure as much mate- 
rial as she needs for her class. 


IT 1S FOR YOU 


Thousands of teachers are being helped by 
this service, It will prove just as practical, 
just as successful, for you. Why not try it? 
You can have it as easily as other teachers 
do. Think what a difference it will make 
in saving time and effort for you! 


A package of sample pages of TEACHER- 
PLANS material will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 

Princeton, Illinois 

1 am enclosing 10c to pay for the mailing of a sample pack- 
age of pages from TEACHER-PLANS with a« description 
of your service te teachers. 


Address 











The Biggest Value 
in Pencil Sharpeners 


This has been our claim for years 
and the fact that more GIANT 
pencil sharpeners have been sold 
than any other, in its price field, 
is evidence that this claim has not 
been exaggerated. 


Like all other APSCO sharpeners 
the GIANT is equipped with the 
famoys CUTTERS—they don’t 
scrape, they cut. 

Now in 3 styles, No. 1 with celluloid, 
No. 2N with Nichel plated and polished 


metal strip, and No. 2B—with ““Phote 
Electrie’’ metal strip. Pri at 


$1.75 


Ask your supply house to show you. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Children’s Radio Pro 
a Subject of Study 


Tired of hearing references to the 
“Children’s Horror Hour,” and hav- 
ing to.meet constant criticism and 
demands that something be done to 
protect children from the radio, the 
Society for the Improvement of Chil- 
dren’s Programs has found an effec- 
tive way to determine what programs 
are worthy of a child’s time and in- 
terest. It persuaded a large group of 
parents and teachers to listen to radio 
programs designed for children and 
report their honest opinions. Out of 
twenty-three programs seriously con- 
sidered six were chosen as of out- 
standing merit, 

The Society was founded in 1933 
by Russell Byron Williams as a non- 
profit venture, and since then it has 
grown until it is representative of 
twenty-one civic and educational 
organizations in the Chicago area. 
The first tentative study of the situ- 
ation, through analysis of 12,000 
questionnaires sent to parents, showed 
more than 50 per cent of the parents 
unfavorable to the programs that 
attracted their children. Children 
were found to be spending as much 
as four or five hours a day listening 
to the radio. There were many cases 
of disturbed sleep, of disturbed eat- 
ing, and of general nervous instabil- 
ity, believed to be traceable to radio 
programs. 

In studying the twenty-three pro- 
grams mentioned above, the thousand 
listeners turned to each on three suc- 
cessive presentations, and then filled 
out a questionnaire covering such 
points as: 
(whether musical, educational, or en- 
tertainment), the type and quality 
of performance (fair, good, or ex- 
cellent); the kind of information 
given; and the effect of the program 
on the child’s play, his speech, his 
ideals, attitudes, and interests. 

The Society for the Improvement 
of Children’s Programs urges that 
teachers, parents, and children center 
their time and attention on the good 
programs and send to broadcasting 
stations an expression of their appre- 
ciation, as well as constructive ideas 
for future programs. The officers 
and Board of Directors of the Society 
are as follows: Carleton Washburne, 
president; Mrs. Lyle Wolf, vice- 
president; Miss Agnes Adams, secre- 
tary; Mrs. S. T. Lawton, treasurer 
and chairman of Listeners’ Commit- 
tee; Russell Byron Williams, director. 


The forty-first National Confer- 
ence on Government sponsored by 
the National Municipal League will 
be held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
November 25 and 26, according to 
an announcement made by Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, ‘president of the 
League and president of Princeton 
University. The Providence Govern- 
mental Research Bureau, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and city officials 


are working on plans for entertaining . 


the conference. Providence College, 
Brown University, the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and a number of 
civic groups will be asked to partici- 
pate. Leaders in government from 
all parts of the country will attend. 


the kind of program - 
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READ 
AND 


THINK 


NEW SERIES OF SILENT 
READING WORKBOOKS 


These books develop mental alertness, 
accuracy, speed, judgment and clear 
thinking. Lessons are of various types 
which develop discrimination of ideas. 
Their use is a positive insurance against 
examination failures. 


GRADE |. “Form Babies” ......................... 30 cents 
GRADE II. “Reading Progress’’................ 30 cents 


GRADE Ill. “Geography” 0.0.0.0... 25 cents 
gp EE 

GRADE V. “The Land of Legend”... 
GRADE VI. “Social Science” ..... 
GRADE VII. “Social Science” ........... 
GRADE Vill. “Vocational Guidance’”’......25 cents 





SCIENTIFIC SCORING 


Quantity Discounts! 
6 to 24 of one book 20% 
25 or more of one book 40% 


BACON & VINCENT CO., INC. 
86 ELLICOTT ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


(Postpaid on orders with cash inclosed.) 


(TIT Learn 
TOUCH TYPING 


at home this month! 


Think of it! 50 to 60 words a minute! 
Easily acquired in spare time. Royal’s 
“Simplified System of Touch writ 

* shows you how. Obtain valu- 


able course, prepared b rts, free 
with New Royal Portable Frohne. 


















SEND NO MONEY 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR DETAILS 


| NEW ROYAL PORTABLE. Many 


exclusive improvements; includ- 
Touch Control—“it person- 
al the writer to your 


touch;” Finger Comfort Keys; 
Centralized Controls; Standard Keyboard. Easy 
to use—fast—and very durable. 
—— ae peng 
me gage- style case. 
Typewriter cay. aulahy removed, 
LOWEST MONTHLY TERMS. Pay 
as you useit—only afew centsa day. 





LATEST MODEL # 
NEW 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


with 


CONTROL 


Royal iter Company, Tne., Dept. I-9, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me details gonqerning special FREE 
TRIAL OFFER on the New Royal Portable 
Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL. 

































Newport's Old State House 


Our attention has been called to a 
mistake on Plate VI of the June Pic- 
ture Section. The first picture at the 
left on that plate is described as “the 
old City Hall” at Newport, Rhode 
Island. Instead, it should have been 
called “the old State House.” The 
mistake was originally made by the 
news photo service from which the 
photograph was obtained, our text 
being based on information accom- 
panying the print. In writing us 
about the matter, Reginald Stevens 
Kimball, superintendent of schools of 
Brookfields’ Superintendency Union 
in Massachusetts, said he had early 
become familiar with the building, 
as he is a native of Newport. He 
thus outlines the interesting history 
of the structure: 

“It was erected and first used as 
the Colony House, antedating the 
Revolutionary War by a considerable 
period. From the balcony above the 
main entrance, the Declaration of 
Independence was first read to the 
people of Rhode Island; from the 
same balcony, President Washington 
addressed the assembled throng when 
Rhode Island at length entered the 
Union. 

“Subsequently, the building was 
used as the State House, down to the 
time when the spring sessions of the 
legislature were no longer held in 
Newport—at about the beginning of 
the present century. From that 
time until about three years ago, the 
building served as the Newport 
County Court House. 

“Since the erection of a new court 
house to the south of this building, 
the old building has been ‘restored’ 
and is now a museum of colonial 
antiques, At the far end of Wash- 
ington Square, facing the Colony 
House, is the old City Hall, origi- 
nally a trading market and now ‘re- 
stored’ and used as headquarters for 
the Chamber of Commerce,” 


Again there is to be a series of 
radio lectures on “Art Appreciation 
through Picture Study,” given week- 
ly over WLW (Cincinnati, Ohio) by 
William H. Vogel, art director in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Presented 
under the auspices of the Ohio School 
of the Air, Mr. Vogel’s talks have 
done much to spread a knowledge of, 
and interest in, the best paintings 
and painters. All of the pictures to 
be discussed have appeared in THE 
INSTRUCTOR in recent years as sub- 
jects of study. Beginning October 
16, Mr. Vogel will be on the aif 
Wednesday afternoons from 2:45 to 
3:00, Eastern Standard Time. 





The National W.C,T.U, has an- 
nounced the Ada Mohn-Landis Prize 
Contest for 1936, to secure original 
material suitable for platform read- 
ings on the subject of total abstinence 
as an asset in any one of various fields 
of activity. Two classes of manu- 
scripts, orations and declamations, 
are desired; and in each class a first 
prize of $40 and a second prize of 
$10 are offered. The contest closes 
March 31, 1936. For further in- 
formation, including contest rules, 
address Contest Manager, National 
W.C.T.U., Evanston, IIl., inclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 
Your Silent Partner 


in teaching penmanship is 
the little book,—”Spence- 
rian System of Muscular 
Movement Writing.” With 
the Spencerian System and 
Spencerian Steel Pens, stu- 
dents make rapid progress 
and find penmanship an interest- 
ing study. 





A copy of the Spencerian System 
book together with samples 
of the Spencerian school 
series steel pens will be 
sent to penmanship teach- 
ers upon request. Please 
mention your usual source 
of supply and address 





Dept. D 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ANQANLNAALLIQALANALRAAAALLARAA 


School Magazines 
with all special and short- 
time offers. Free catalog to 
schools and teachers. Send 
6c for first-class 

ts wanted ev: here te 
















FOR ALL 


10¢ BOOKS Grades 


350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, Fables, Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, 
etc. Send usa postcard with your name, address, 
school and grades taught, and we will send you one 
book FREE together with complete list of titles. 

F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 













ake your art classes interesting.O-PCraft 
mate make possible beautiful and practical 
articles such as table mats,wall plaques etc, 
Send one dime for sample mat. We | near 
i to) 

ay, 


ions for 100 useful artic! 
elagsraom. 
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224 SONGS 


for GROUP SINGING 


: — THE BIG FAVORITES-- 

CSP. specially selected for 
schools, clubs, churches, 
homes, ete. Teachers say 
“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

30 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others. 


BIG VALUE! 


20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid). $13.00 per hun- 
dred (not postpaid). Special 





SENO ONLY 


10¢ 


for EXAMINATION 





copy to teachers—send 10c for ex- 
amination copy. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY I 935 | 


| 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. I | 


| 





enclose 10 cents, | 
| WRAEED oc cccecccccccccccecceseccecoscceccosesecesceoose | 
BABAR a0 ssovevccceescoceseseqogccoesgoges-pageoess | 
| CR GDI wins ccncicetinssaureensnan snenecerd = 
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1935 Book Week 


“Reading for Fun” is to be the 
theme of the 1935 Book Week, No- 
vember 17—23—a seven-day festival 
devoted to the enchantment of read- 
ing. Children who have discovered 
books that delight them will share 
their joy in reading with others whose 
pleasure is all ahead of them. In re- 
cent years fascinating books of an 
informational sort have been pub- 
lished for young people, but during 
the 1935 Book Week the chief em- 
phasis will be on imaginative liter- 
ature—on old and newer favorites 
among tales of character, of far 
places, of humor and fantasy. 

In her Roads to Childhood, Anne 
Carroll Moore says, “Dreams, fancies, 
humor, are the natural heritage of 
childhood and are at the foundation 
of what is beautiful and poetical in 
literature, art, and human experience. 
Never in our history has there been 
greater need for men and women of 
vision and power to persuade. These 
qualities may, and assuredly do, take 
form and clarity from the facts of 
science, but they live only in litera- 
ture and in the aspirations of the 
human heart.” 

A new poster and leaflet of sug- 
gestions for Book Week exhibits and 
programs will be sent, on receipt of 
25 cents, by National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


The Art of Saving 


To refuse to promote the art of 
saving among children, as some school 
people are doing, to refuse to co- 
operate with the thrift education pro- 
gram, also, because thrift and saving 
are passé, or because one’s own per- 
sonal savings were lost during the 
debacle of the past few years, is to 
take the thoroughly shortsighted 
view, 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that conditions were existent now, 
as one schoolman hopefully suggests, 
whereby every individual should plan 
to spend everything he earns or gets, 
until he is 45 years old, at which 
time the government will step in and 
provide for his declining years. Sup- 
pose the fact were true that there ex- 
isted no need to provide for the fu- 
ture, would there still be no need for 
thrift? 

What of thrift as a means of de- 
veloping character, as a means of 
conserving goods and resources, as a 
means of developing self-confidence 
and independence in an individual? 
Take away thrift lessons and attempt 
to give the child the essence of the 
new thought in higher economics and 
you have something which is abso- 
lutely beyond his comprehension. 
“Break your doll and you'll have to 
do without”; “Leave your skates out 
in the rain to get rusted and you'll 
have to get along without skates” are 
lessons which the child can under- 
stand, and which contribute greatly 
to his respect for the value of his own 
property. Tell him, “Don’t worry, 
we'll get you another pair of skates, 
or another doll,” and you foster a 
disregard for property and order, and 
set up a totally false sense of values 
and of security——The Thrift Al- 


manack. 





+ IM SCHOOL SERVICE “LATING IDEAS 
MATERIAL £VER OFFERED 


@ Teachers Say ... “The Junior Arts Club material has proven to 
be an actual help to me.’ “‘It is what teachers are looking for.’’ 
“My pupils are always happy to work with the Junior Arts Club 
material,” “It creates greater interest in their studies and 
stimulates self expression.” 

(excerpts from actual teachers’ letters, names on request) 


Read These Facts About The JUNIOR ARTS CLUB 


@ The purpose of this club is to @ The ideas and material ore created, 
give you proven and tested designed and produced by those 






















project ideas and material for experienced in the field, assuring 
every child in your class. you reliable material. 
@ The handling is in the contemp- 
@ Projects originated to give the orary manner with special thought 
young mind the correct impres- and h to timel 
sions to absorb, which become @ New, up-to-date material is issued 
port of their store of knowledge. the first of every school month. 


We want you and every teacher to become an integral part in the 
development and activities of this club. In this way we can heip 
one another. 

Under the Junior Arts Club “tested” plan, you can get this material 
for every child in your class, every month, and without cost to you. 
Let us send you complete details and a sample set of the September 
material. All we ask is that you send 10c to help cover cost of 
preparing and shipping sample. Send for your sample set today 
.. dl you may look it over and order in time for the opening of 
school. 


JUNIOR ARTS CLUB 


ametetca 
S20 WORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « 









. CHICAGO, thLLinors 


Please send me full details and a sample set 
of the September JUNIOR ARTS CLUB material. | enclose 10¢ 
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- A Step-by-step outline on how to 
organize and train children which 
makes it easy for any teacher to de- 
velop a successful rhythm band. Sim- 
ple —practical — built on Ludwig's long ex- 
perience .,. This new, handsomely illustrated 
hook contains full in- 
formation on newest 

TUNE TIME | Ludwig equipment. 
BELL BEGINNERS 
ond ADVANCED Complete Outfits $5.45 Up 


ANDS | Send coupon now for your of this handso 
oo = book, | MCW, illustrated book free and without obligation, 


imi’ | UDWIG & LUDWIG 


Bands, by the noted Gladys 








M. Stein, introdu — ad + —ggeaaaeaaaaaay-~staaaay 
ec cattae | PENNA eeeintene we | 
Raha | ae een | 


i rtance. Send cou 
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Begin the New school year with our own 
NEW COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY 


‘The Perr Pictures 


A picture for each month in the school year. 
A Leaflet describing any picture in the Course sent FREE to the 
teacher with an order for a TWO CENT Size Perry Picture, 6'¢ x 8, 
of that subject, for each pupil in the ciass, not less than 26 in all, 





2" Also, use the Perry Pictures in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, and Geography. 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 2 x 3}4. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 5% x 8. 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perr Pictares G 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
Miss Bowles Joshua Reynolds (™ With this Course any teacher can interest pupils in beautiful pictures 


] 
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OWEN PUBLICATIONS FOR CLASSROOM USE 
Graded Language and Composition 










Travels in Many Lands 


Geographical Readers 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, Traveler, 
Author, Teacher, and Lecturer 


China 


The land of mystery and romance is ac- 
curately portrayed in this book. The author 
traveled extensively in each of China prop- 
er’s 18 provinces—often on foot and gener- 
ally alone, speaking the natives’ language, 
living among them that he might better 
study their customs, their religion, their 
work and play. 112 illustrations, many 
from photographs taken by the author. 
3 maps. 256 pages. Full cloth. 


TRAVELS 16 MANY LANDS 





Mexico and Central America 


An accurate, colorful account of travels 
through Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama and 
the Canal Zone. Tramping much of the 
way, hobnobbing with the natives, sleeping 
on mud floors of crude huts, the author ac- 
quired a rare knowledge of the countries 
visited. 148 illustrations, many from pho- 
tographs by Mr. Franck. 6 maps. 288 
pages. Full cloth. 





TRAVELS Many 


The Japanese Empire 


JAPAN The author tells of his journeys through 
EX NESE all of Japan, Formosa and Korea, and 
AP! RE while weaving a fascinating story of his 


experiences, describes the countryside, the 
people, their habits, customs and modes of 
living. Adventures, hardships, amusing 
episodes, all combine to make this book in- 
teresting and instructive to children. 128 
illustrations, many from photographs by 
the author. 4 maps. 256 pases. Full cloth. 


La aT 


South America 


In gathering the material for this book, 
the author spent over three years in South 
America, visiting every country and prov- 

SOUTH ince, every city of importance, and many 

out-of-the-way places. The information 
AMERIGA thus obtained has been woven into an ab- 
sorbing narrative which is not only accu- 
rate but replete with local color. 146 illus- 
trations, mostly from Mr. Franck’s photo- 
graphs. 11 maps. 320 pages. Full cloth. 


Price, each book, 96 cents, postpaid. 
10 or more copies, 72 cents each, 
not prepaid. 


TRANSL IN GAN (ANOS 















































7 Books Providing a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 


These books present Elementary Language and Composition 
in terms that children understand and through activities that in- 
terest them. The combined volume for the teacher’s use in the 
first and second grades contains games, plays, stories, etc., 
through which the child unconsciously absorbs the principles of 
language and is prepared for advanced work. The succeeding 
books are for use by the children themselves and form a con- 
tinuous chain of instruction throughout the grades. Features 
include: Letter writing; pronunciation drills; story method in 
teaching the “helping words’; practical study of synonyms; 
poems and prose selections with suggestions for study; devices 
for teaching words often misspelled and misunderstood. 

Books I and Il—combined in a single volume for the teacher’s 
use—contain the work for the first and second grades. Bound 
in strong paper covers. Price, 30 cents per copy, prepaid. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII are for the pupils’ use in the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades respectively. 
Bound in strong paper covers. Price, each book, 18 cents per 
copy, prepaid. 

20% discount from above prices on orders for 15 or more 
copies, postpaid. 


Mo e e © For Grades 
Drill Books in Arithmetic '3'27"s 
These four books, intended for 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades respectively, supplement 
the arithmetic textbooks and 
consist of drills on the work for 
these grades. They are usable 
with any text. The drills are 
well chosen, of great variety, 
and are classified under the sub- 
ject headings and sub-divisions 
common to arithmetic textbooks. 
Answers in the back of each 
book. 80 to 96 pages each. 
Paper covers. Price, postpaid, 
20 cents per copy, $1.80 per 
dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 
































Our Everyday Needs Series 


Industrial Geographical Readers 


By Josephine Worthington, former teacher in Rochester, N.Y., 
public schools, and Catherine V. Matthews, specialist in geog- 
raphy, Rochester, N.Y., public schools, an trator in geog- 
raphy, Summer Session, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Our Food 


The story of wholesome foods—what coun- 
tries they come from, how they are brought 
to our tables, the history and modern devel- 
opment of foods, why people eat them, and 
how they are prepared—is interestingly told 
in this book for pupils of the primary and 
intermediate grades. The subjects include: 
Fruit, cereals, milk, butter, cheese, bread, 
fish, oysters, sugar and preserves, cocoa, tea, 
coffee, meat products, poultry and eggs, 
spices, vegetables, nuts and dried fruits. 129 
unusually graphic illustrations, many of them 
full page. Full cloth. 256 pages. Price, 96 
cents, postpaid. 10 or more copies, 72 cents 
‘ each, not prepaid. 


Our Clothing 


In this book “Flo” and “Bob” learn about 
their everyday clothing, its care, selection 
and history. They find out about the differ- 
ent fibers and their sources; how spinning 
and weaving was done in former days, and 
how differently modern machinery does it 
today. Other subjects that interest them and 
will interest youthful readers in general in- 
clude: Clothing manufacture, leather, shoes, 
hats, furs, rubber goods, dyestuffs, lace, 
thread and needles, buttons, precious stones. 
145 carefully selected illustrations, many of 
them full page in size. 256 pages. Full 
cloth. Price, 96 cents, postpaid. 10 or more 
copies, 72 cents each, not prepaid. 
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=i. Problems Without Figures 


QE oS Se 
Pupils solving problems in arithmetic are 
Problems very apt to consider the figures, their com- 
Without Figures putation, and the required numerical result 
oo ove rather than the principle involved. This 


— a book supplies problems so worded that the 

pupil is required to master the thought before 
o- he can give the solution. In fact, they are 
‘ay thought problems and solving them helps to 
am develop clearness in reasoning and accuracy 
in statement. 648 problems for grades three 
to eight inclusive. Paper covers. 48 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 16 cents per copy; 12 or 
more, 12 cents each, 


LARGE PICTURES 
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Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [.7.2%::.] in Two Sizes—inn miniatures 





Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


1 Age of Innocence Reynolds Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 18 ErasmusHolbein 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully -W. 
$ Deer in the Forest, Twilight- Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x These pony mynee: pry on —- ey om 5 6% _ os priuat ons ot Hiteheook 
Bonheur seer 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- and put up in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 72 The Escaped Co 
H ag A |. _peeetiael per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the fully reproduce all the colors of the original paintings. 77 The Old Water ah Hob- 
xe Balloon—Dupre ° 
6 By the River—Lerolle story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, Prepaid 78 Children @ ts. Peete 
% The Song of the Lark—Breton the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 79 The Laugh ing Cavalier—Hals 
8 U. 8S. Frigate Constitution— Less than 50 of sorted abject 30 Each, Prepaid 80 Syndics The Cloth Guild—- 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson sot o any ene oF as 8 s, c CIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: -Color Qures—ene embrandt 
9 Tacs Indian Roasting Corn 50 or more” ” ” ” 25c Each, Not Prepaid sre inTRee ¥ 97 Feb Misia of 81 Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 
ac ne of a 
Couse «| Homer —— cach of the 97 subjects in the accompanying list—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
12 The Windmilicituysiad "2% Detail of lating Madonna 36 The Grand Canal, Venice {3 Joan, of,Are-BustientaPece 61 Madonna, del Gran’ Duce, $4 he Face Maker former 
‘ : “~y Raphael rner . - 85 lessing—Chardin 
ee ~ -— Kel Mayflower 56 The Flying Cloud—Patterson © 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 50 The Blue Bor-Gainsboroush = 62 Infants Maria Theress—Velas- 6 Penelope Boothby 
18 Sir Galahad—Watts 4 tg RN ar pe | =: es 2 Se Saas sei ~~ alleen s —— 87 Bringing Home the born 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck - a Trees — 52 The Angelus—Millet ia— Titi 
15 Spring—Mauve , oro 40 The Gleancre—Millet 8% Children of the. Shell—Murillo $6 fan met ne [meer $9 Ghildhond’ Perec 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 41 Fog Warning—Homer 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot penner—snes mee 90 F 
5 Magnifi a 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- %0 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 30 _—— of the Magnificat~ 42 Holy Night—Correggio 55 The Jester—Hals 68 Mill Pond Imm 91 Pilgrims Going to Church - 
18 Madonna of the Chair— 21 on — 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 56 Avenue at eee 69 The Pict ~~ 
Raphael 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels $3 The Artist's Mother— Whistler um Hobbema york 10 the Sa. ;—_— 
19 The Cook—Chardin [Millais 32 George Waeshington~Stuart, 33 Herp of Ge ae ee . enn of Charles io 44 e Market Ca = “—— 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 33 The Money Counter—Murillo he Strawberry Gir ynolds 58 The Valley Farm—Constable adonna and Child — 94 ays in Holland—Charlet 
91 Sackville Children—Hoppner $4 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 47 Madowe nn and Daugh- 59 Columbus—Del Piombo +p Lippi 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
52 A Boy with a Rabbit” Raeburn 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens ter—Vigee-LeBrun 60 Icebound—Metcalf 72 The istling Boy—Duveneck a ciiumane Society—Land seer 
23 Miss | iowles—I eynolds - ma a » 
21 Washington Grsmine tbe De-  Opder from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 Bank St., Dansville, N.Y. 3; u8icroaa 


ware—Leutze 
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Schoolroom Seating and the Child’s Health 


FRANK J. LOWTH 


Author of “Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher” and 
“The Country Teacher at Work” 


In this modern day and age any 
young man or woman who desires to 
be strictly up-to-date finds himself or 
herself cultivating the vogue of ap- 
proved physical sag or slouch. To 
droop in the middle, to become lop- 
sided, to lean, to manifest an ungain- 
ly carriage seems the thing to do, 
regardless of appearance or disastrous 
effect upon vital organs. 

Any person who gives a little 
thought to the subject will be con- 
vinced that correct standing, sitting, 
and walking postures have a definite 
influence upon the health, energy, 
and efficiency of the individual, and 
help him to have a pleasing personal 
appearance. 

The savage man or woman who 
desires to rest lies down, but civilized 
man often lounges in a chair, relax- 
ing his muscles and giving the viscera 
a chance to sag. Undoubtedly, the 


most natural sitting position is a 


squatting attitude, for then the re- 
laxed muscles are supported by the 
thighs. But Western people, unlike 
savages and many Orientals, prefer 
to sit on raised seats. It is important 
that chairs and school seats be con- 
structed properly so that the hours of 
sitting, over a period of months and 
years, will not produce permanent 
physical injuries. It is surprising to 
find how large an amount of time 
both young and old spend in sitting. 


ARAB TRAINING IN PosTURE 


The half-civilized Arabs train their 
children from,the earliest years to 
stand, sit, and walk erect. As a re- 
sult, spinal curvature, with conse- 
quent prolapsus of the stomach, liver, 
and intestines,;.is almost unknown 
among those people. In America and 
Europe a considerable percentage of 
children suffering spinal curvature 
acquired it from poor posture habits. 
These were formed in school through 
use of incorrect seats and desks. 

When John Dewey, years ago, be- 
came director of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago, 
his now commonly .accepted. social 
interpretation of “educational theory 
and practice relating to schoolroom 
teaching-learning procedures led him 
to seek a suitable’ type .of movable, 
adjustable seat and desk. He found 
plenty of the standard sort, made to 
be fastened to the floor in symmetri- 
cal rows, but at that time there were 
very few movable seats and desks and 
not many, if any, adjustable ones. In 
the prolific years of discovery and in- 
vention since then, there have been 
humerous improvements in school- 
room seating, but even today the 
seats and desks in a great many 
schoolrooms are far from what they 
should be. 

Many years ago, as the principal 
of a new training school for rural 
teachers, the writer had to select all 
the furniture and equipment for the 
institution. A careful study of school 
seats and desks was made, with the 
result that the most approved types 
then manufactured by a well-known 
seating company were chosen, re- 
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gardless of cost. Twenty-three years 
of experience in this same school con- 
vinced the writer of the wisdom of 
his selection. An expert workman 
from the plant installed the seats and 
desks in assembly room, study rooms, 
and classrooms. Each desk and seat 
was adjusted to the individual re- 
quirements of a particular student. 
Thereafter adjustments were made 
each half year or oftener, as might be 
required, 


GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT NoTepD 


Over a period of many years, in- 
volving hundreds of visits to rural 
schools, a great variety of seating 
conditions has been noted. The situ- 
ation today is probably an improve- 
ment over that of twenty years ago, 
but even now there are thousands of 
boys and girls throughout the coun- 
try who are sitting in seats and at 
desks ill-adapted to their needs. 

Placing seats and desks on strips 
has been for many years a com- 
mon, and for some purposes a com- 
mendable, practice, but too often 
this has been done at the expense of 
improper individual adjustment. Lit- 
tle children are allowed to sit all day 
with feet dangling in the air or with 
bodies stooped and distorted. It is 
quite common to find adjustable 
desks and seats that are out of adjust- 
ment. Desk lids sloping sidewise 
have often been noted. 

A small city in the Middle West 
built a new high school building and 
installed new desks in the assembly 
room. The old desks, adapted to 
high school students, were adver- 
tised and sold to a number of rural 
school boards. Think of the folly of 
using large-sized desks for most grade 
children! One rural school inquired 
about the best type of desk to buy 
for a new building. The school of- 
ficials were advised what to do, but 
later the writer learned that this 
board had purchased improper and 
undesirable desks for about half the 
price of suitable ones. And the chil- 
dren, of course, paid the penalty for 
this “economy”! It is not at all un- 
usual to economize at the expense of 


school children. 


THE ApprovepD PosiTion 


Jessie H. Bancroft, physical educa- 
tion expert, calls attention to the 
need for keeping the head, neck, and 
trunk in one straight line. In her 
book, The Teaching of Hygiene, she 
states that “this is the position of the 
long-distance walker, the mountain 
climber, the best all-round athletes; 
it is the position of command and au- 
thority and is found predominant in 
the great leaders of commerce and 
public life.” Slouchy, sagging pos- 
tures are evidence of both physical 
and mental weakness. 

The average parent or teacher may 
not realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of the early fixation of correct 
habits. If wrong bodily attitudes get 
well started in kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades it will take persevering 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Schoolroom Seating and the Child’s Health 


(Continued from page 9) 


efforts in later years to improve them. 
The probability is that they will per- 


| sist throughout life. 





An interesting publication of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, 100 Years of Free 
Public Schools in Pennsylvania, has a 
frontispiece which pictures a typical 
school session a century ago. The 
children’s desks and seats are plainly 
shown—homemade crude affairs, un- 
suitable and unhygienic to an extreme 
degree. This picture reminded the 
writer of his experiences in a rural 
school fifty years ago. Conditions 
then were not so primitive, of course, 
but the pine homemade seats and 
desks were anything but comfortable. 
Yet even today there are schools 
equipped with seats and desks which, 
though made of cast iron and maple 
or oak wood, are at least fifty years 
old. They are often the double-seat 
type. Usually when such seats have 
been replaced by the non-adjustable 
single seat-desk type, there have not 
been enough sizes to accommodate 
pupils of different ages. The result 
is that large numbers of pupils sit in 
seats and at desks which do not fit 
them. 

It is not necessary in this article to 
detail the various causes of bad pos- 
ture. It is sufficient to say that so 
far as children are concerned, the 
chief cause is improperly constructed 
school seating combined with lack of 
information or lack of responsibility 
on the part of the teacher. 


ILL-FITTING SEATS AND DEskKs 


The effects of ill-fitting seats and 
desks upon the growing child are 
manifest to all who study the prob- 
lem. Round shoulders, flat, hollow 
chests, prolapsed viscera, and spinal 
curvatures are commonly noted. 
The nervous system and the circula- 
tory system are both affected. Di- 
gestion is impaired. Fatigue is both a 
cause and an effect of bad posture— 
a vicious circle, indeed. Many disci- 
plinary problems can be traced to the 
discomfort, nervousness, and fatigue 
caused by faulty seats. 

We now understand that we must 
not only guard posture, we must 
make provision more specifically for 
the child’s vision. Because even the 


| best type of child’s desk does not 


meet the problem of conserving eye- 
sight, desks now are often provided 
with movable book supports. Pro- 
tected against both postural defects 
and eyestrain, the child may read, 
write, and do his other work without 
injury to his eyes or general health. 
Every schoolroom should have at 
least enough specially arranged desks 
to care for the more extreme cases of 
defective vision. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


If school boards and superintend- 
ents would give attention more gen- 
erally to the following particulars 
they would be doing much to con- 


serve and promote the health of the 


growing boys and girls under their 
care: 

(1) A complete and careful sur- 
vey should be made of the desk and 
seating equipment in the school sys- 
tem. In such a survey, teachers and 





| books, 


janitors should co-operate. Types of 
seating used and the condition of 
each should be recorded. 

(2) Every child should have his 
or her eyes tested. A tabulation of 
the results should be made a part of 
the child’s school record. Every 
teacher should be taught to use the 
Snellen or other test cards and should 
have a set in her room. 

(3) Children whose eyesight is de- 
fective should be furnished with 
proper glasses. If parents cannot pay 
for these the cost should be met out 
of public funds. 

(4) Children whose eyes are not 
normal should be provided with desks 
adapted to their needs. Teachers 
should learn how to adjust the desk 
to the child and then keep it adjust- 
ed. Janitors should assist in adjust- 
ing seats and desks, as a matter of 
routine, and whenever necessary. 

(5) Teachers should be instructed 
to watch for evidence of eye defects. 
Does the child have headaches often? 
Is he subject to much fatigue? Does 
his posture indicate eye trouble? Can 
he read blackboard work easily from 
his seat? Is he especially nervous? 

(6) Teachers should give children 
definite lessons in sitting and stand- 
ing, and exercises for the correction 
of defects. The posture of children 
in writing and studying should be 
noted. Those who have special diffi- 
culties should be provided with dif- 
ferent and better seats and desks. 

(7) In group meetings teachers 
should discuss seats and desks in their 
relation to the problem of posture. 
Such a use of time will pay dividends. 

(8) When boards and superintend- 
ents are ready to purchase new desks 
they should consider the children’s 
health as of first importance. It is 
hazardous to let contracts for desks 
to the lowest bidder. 


SHORT-SIGHTED ECONOMY 


At the present time we have a 
large body of scientific information 
based upon research and investigation. 
But we are still a long way from 
making adequate use of all the facts 
for the benefit of the children of 
America. Right now it is pertinent 
to consider whether we shall save 
money or save children. 

The economic and social readjust- 
ments of the past few years have 
differed from preceding similar na- 
tional experiences in several respects; 
in none more than in the attitude, in 
certain quarters, toward schools and 
education. Public education has 
been called upon to justify itself, and 
often has not had a fair hearing. 
The frantic efforts to save money at 
the expense of school children will 
prove to have been tragically unwise 
and _ unjustifiable. Particularly in 
view of the lavish use of public 
funds in other ways, the false 
economy in expenditure for school- 
school seating, and other 
equipment has been a sad spectacle. 
Fortunately this situation is improv- 
ing daily in many school systems. 
Educational authorities are recogniz- 
ing the need of doing everything 
possible to regain lost ground, so that 
the American school may take its 
former place of leadership. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Queries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited space. A remittance of 15 cents with 
each question secures reply by private letter. Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 FirtH AvEeNuvE, S.E., CepaAR Rapips, Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in the front of this issue. 





Who said, “There is a higher law 
than the Constitution”? 

This statement was made by 
William H. Seward. 

When did the League of Nations 
first meet?—Kansas. 

The first meeting of the League of 
Nations was on November 15, 1920, 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

When did the federal government 
begin using Ellis Island as an immi- 
gration station?>-—Kansas. 

Ellis Island was first used by the 
government as an immigration sta- 
tion in 1892, 

Where is Pearl Harbor?—New 
Jersey. 

Pearl Harbor is an inlet near 
Honolulu. It is the site of the United 


States Naval Station in the Hawaiian. 


Islands. 


What is the total cost to date of 
the World War to the United States? 
—North Carolina. 

The total cost to the United States, 
including interest and payments to 
veterans, is about fifty billion dollars 
to the present time. 


How many camping places are 
provided in the National Forests?— 
Kansas. 

The largest forests each have a 
great many camping places. In all of 
the National Forests combined there 
are a total of more than four thou- 
sand places where campers are ac- 


commodated. 


Who was Cornelius Nepos?—New 
Jorsey. 

Cornelius Nepos was a Roman 
historian—a friend of Cicero and 
Catullus. ‘There is still preserved a 
series of twenty-five biographies of 
warriors and statesmen, which are 
generally regarded as having been 
written by Nepos. 


Did the United States Post Office 
Department issue a commemorative 
stamp in honor of the completion of 
the first transcontinental railway in 
18692—New York. 

In the year 1869 a new series of 
stamps appeared. These are not 
commonly called a commemorative 
issue, but the three-cent stamp of 
that year, first issued on March 30, 
bears a picture of a locomotive. This 
stamp was issued for regular postal 
use, 


What amount of state debts was 
assumed by the national government 
of the United States after the Revo- 
lutionary War?—lowa. 

The states had involved themselves 
for various obligations in promoting 
the welfare of all during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and it was recognized 
that a large portion of the state debts 
consisted of responsibilities that 
should rightfully belong to the na- 
tion. In 1790 Congress passed a 
measure by which the federal gov- 
ernment assumed debts of the states 
to the amount of twenty-one million 
dollars, 
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How many times was Eugene 
Debs a candidate for president of the 
United States?-—Texas. 

Eugene Debs was a candidate for 
president four times on the Socialist 
ticket and once as a Social Democrat. 

What portion of the Jews in the 
United States live in the city of New 
York?—Ohio. 

According to latest available offi- 
cial figures approximately forty per 
cent of the Jews in the United States 
are living in New York City. 


What nationality was Sousa, the 
noted bandmaster?—Virginia. 

John Philip Sousa was of Spanish 
descent, his family being one of the 
oldest in Spain. His father emigrat- 
ed to Portugal because of political 
entanglements, then came to America 


and settled in Washington, D.C. 
What part of the land in Italy has 


been put to productive use?—Ne- 
braska. 

Comparatively little of the land of 
Italy is mot put to some productive 
use. Including forests and pastures, 
more than ninety per cent of the er- 
tire area is utilized. 


How old was Henry George when 
he began his work of land reform?— 
Ohio. 

Henry George was thirty-two 
years old when his first treatise on 
land was published in 1871. This 
first essay on the land question was 
called Our Land and Land Policy. 
The work by which he is better 
known, Progress and Poverty, was 
published eight years later. 


When one wishes to use copyright 
material is it necessary to get permis- 
sion from both the author and the 
publisher-—Ohio. 

In some cases the author holds the 
copyright, though usually it is in the 
name of the publisher. Permission 
must be secured from the holder of 
the copyright. As a matter of cour- 
tesy, some publishers who hold copy- 
rights obtain the author’s consent 
before granting permission to use 
material. 


Has the United States government 
ever adopted an inflationary program 
during time of financial stress?— 
North Dakota. 

Previous to the Civil War paper 
money or currency was issued by 
banks throughout the country, but 
the government had never issued such 
money. To meet the emergency at 
that time the government did issue 
paper money which was not redeem- 
able in specie and was therefore an 
inflationary issue. This caused a 
marked increase in prices, eventually 
reacting to the detriment of the gov- 
ernment as well as working immediate 
hardship on a large proportion of the 
population. In 1874 Congress passed 
an inflation bill because of the eco- 
nomic emergency arising from the 
panic of the preceding year, but this 
was vetoed by President Grant. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Two NEW Instructor Handbooks for Grade Teachers 


Order either or both with THE INSTRUCTOR for only 25¢ additional for each book 





For Primary 
Grades 


SEATWOR 


Here is a book containing a vari- 
ety of seatwork material for the 
first three grades, contributed by 
teachers who have tried the exer- 
cises in their own classrooms and 
proved their practicability. Every 
primary teacher will find the book 
useful. It will help to enlarge pu- 
pils’ reading vocabulary, increase 
their ability to follow directions, 
and test their comprehension of 
the printed word. 

One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the book is its introduc- 
tory chapter by Louise Geddings 
Carson, whose seatwork pages in 
Tue Instructor have been inval- 
uable to thousands of our readers. 
Mrs. Carson describes in detail just 
how to handle the ever-present 
problem of keeping primary pupils 
profitably busy, what beginners 
should learn from seatwork, how 
to prepare seatwork exercises, and how to give them to your pupils 
to get the best results. 

The most important educational result from good seatwork is in 
the field of reading, and every exercise in the book contributes to this 
subject. Arithmetic, language, drawing, hygiene, character education 
and citizenship, children’s literature, and nature study are among the 
other subjects which are represented. 

Besides Mrs. Carson, the contributors include Ardes’ Christiansen, 
Lucy L. Culpepper, Juanita Cunningham, Esther H. Krziza, Rose 
Leary Love, Hope Mitchener, Florence Mollno, Mary Sexton, and 
J. Lilian Vandevere. 





Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches. The covers are 
of colored bristol board, heavy and durable, with illustra- 
On the inside cover of each 
book is a decorative bookplate. Illustrations on the covers 
and in the text are by Mabe! Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery. 


tions printed in two colors. 


For Intermediate and 


Upper Grades 


This book of tests contains six 
chapters, as follows: 

AritHMeETic: Nine short tests 
comprising nearly one hundred 
concrete problems; and a compre- 
hensive test of more than one hun- 
dred fifty items, dealing with whole 
numbers, common fractions, dec- 
imal fractions, percentage, and de- 
nominate numbers, including both 
abstract and concrete problems. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: Tests on 
water, soil, plants, forests, life his- 
tories of animals, harmful insects, 
electricity, weather, and so on. 

GreocraAPHy: Tests on each of 
the five continents, and an article 
on the use of games in geography 
teaching, with examples. 

HEALTH, SAFETY, AND CHARACTER 
EpucaTion: Tests on food, sleep, 
exercise, play, safety habits, and 
character development. 

History aNp Civics: Tests on the backgrounds of American his- 
tory, on American history itself, and on American government. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: Tests on grammar, punctuation, and 
correct usage, a test on supplementary reading, and a test on literature 
commonly studied in the upper grades. 

Each chapter contains one or two lesson sheets with illustrations 
and text addressed to the pupil. Contributors to this book include 
Mary Elizabeth Barry, Edna Mae Bogh, Ernestine Bennett Briggs, 
Russell L. Connelley; Juanita Cunningham, Milton C. Eastman, 
Mary L. Green, Ethel Ingman, Katherine L. Julian, Pearl E. Kruse, 
Bertha M. Parker, Ellis C. Persing, and Elizabeth Sturges. 


TEST 


Price Each Handbook, 50 cents. Add Either Handbook to any order 
which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents, or Both for only 50 cents. 


IF YOU HAVE ALREADY SUBSCRIBED for THE INSTRUCTOR for this year and did not order the 
Handbooks, or ordered only one of them and now want the other, you may order either or both Hand- 


books now at the price of 25 cents each. 


If your order was placed on the credit basis, payable 


in October, the amount may be added to your account. Otherwise, send cash with order. Use order 


blank below. 


[In. Sept. 35] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. Date 


Indicate in space provided that you have already subscribed for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


 — 





es maa USE THIS ORDER BLANK - PAY OCT. 5 IF MORE CONVENIEN Ten smo Place Your Order Now 
a 


[| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for |_| 1 year $2.50; [_] 2 years $3.50. 


Send me the Instructor ] “‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,’’ for 25c additional. 
_) “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 


Handbook checked 
{) I have already subscribed for THE INSTRUCTOR for 1935-36. 


for THe INsTRUCTOR and any other maga- 
zines or teaching helps that you will need 
for use during the next school year, and 


Pay Later 
If More Convenient 





Also send me magazines or teaching helps as follows: 


See advertisement of Teaching Helps on 








inside front cover, and advertisement of 
Magazines on pages 86 and 87. Use order 
blank at left and mail today. 





. C I am enclosing herewith. 
The above order totals §_______. which 1 (} I will remit not later than October 5, 1935.* 
ae _Post Office 
Street or R. Di. sinuninanentl ae State 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





It you wish to avail yourself of the credit privilege you can save yourself the bother of sending remittance 
later by enclosing with your order a check postdated October 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


(Continued from page 11) 





What is a cultural wage?—Minne- 
sota. 

“Cultural wage” is a term used to 
designate a wage which will not only 
provide for the actual necessities of 
the worker and his family, but will 
give him sufficient income so that 
some portion of it may be spent for 
cultural development. It is a wage 
higher than a mere living wage. 

What were Beecher’s Bibles?—Illi- 
nois. 

At a meeting held for the purpose 
of enlisting and equipping emigrants 
to settle in Kansas while the struggle 
for domination in that section was at 
its height, Henry Ward Beecher de- 
clared, “A Sharpe’s rifle is better than 
a Bible to convert a border ruffian.” 
This became a popular epigram, and 
such rifles were thereafter known as 


“Beecher’s Bibles.” 


During what period in the history 
of the United States did the center of 
population move most rapidly west- 
ward ?—Minnesota. 

During the decade between 1850 
and 1860 the center of population 
moved westward eighty-one miles. 
This was the greatest change during 
any one decade. The nearest ap- 
proach to it was between 1870 and 
1880, when the center of population 
moved westward fifty-eight miles. 

Did the United States government 
ever permit private corporations to 
handle the mail service?—Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The United States government 
never permitted any corporations to 
take over the mail service completely, 
but the government service was sup- 
plemented for many years by the 
service of companies engaged in 
transportation. Western stage lines 
carried mail as a private service; 
eventually the Wells Fargo Express 
Company consolidated these lines and 
took over the handling of mail in 
sections where it was better prepared 
than the government. In the year 
1863 this company purchased more 
than two million stamped govern- 


TWO OUTSTANDING 
PRIMARY BOOKS 
FUN WITH WORDS §". 


seat-work book written by Louise Geddings 
Carson, a well-known contributor to the IN- 
STRUCTOR. It is designed for the First 
Grade, and primary teachers will find it a 
notable addition to the available primary 
material. The lessons include cutting, past- 
ing, coloring with crayons, and a variety of 
others. Great care has been taken to make 
the pictures and the cut-outs large enough 
for little folks to handle. The 64 Lar e 
vocabulary is 116 words from P ™ 


standard primary word lists. ages i 
A FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


is a novel and practical number book for 
those who are beginning their work in this 
subject. The child’s interest is maintained 
by a profusion of illustrations and by great 
variety in the kinds of lessons provided. It 
includes number recognition, writing num- 
bers, the number combinations in addition 
arge and subtraction, many other 
P is features required by courses of 
ages © study in primary number work. 
Both books are attractively printed with cover 
designs in colors. The paper is of soft texture 
—— for either pencil, crayons, or water 
colors, 


Send 25¢ for a sample of both books. Or 
for 10¢ more we will include a copy of our 
famous 20th Century Arithmetic Drill Pad. 
Large catalog of other 20th Century Work- 


books, free. 
REVIEW SHOP 





THE BENTON 
Publisher 20th Century Workbooks 
Fowler, Indiana 
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ment envelopes for use in the West. 
These envelopes were then stamped 
with the company’s “franks” and 
were sold at ten cents more than the 
price of the government stamp. The 
company carried its own franked 
mail, and each local agency of the 
company became a private post office. 
The Wells Fargo postal business ex- 
panded, reaching into foreign coun- 
tries and all over the United States 
to such an extent that it interfered 
with the government service and was 
finally stopped by government action. 

Tell something about the illustra- 
tor, E. H. Shepard.—Utah. 

Ernest Howard Shepard was born 
at St. John’s Wood, England, De- 
cember 10, 1879. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and the Royal 
Academy School. He is a member of 
the staff of Punch, famous English 
weekly, for which he began drawing 
in 1907. He does black and white 
drawings for illustrated papers and 
for books, many in a delightfully 
humorous vein. He has also gained 
considerable recognition with his oil 
paintings, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and at the Salon, Paris. His 
home is Long Meadow, Longdown, 
Guilford, England. 


Which is the largest city of the 
world?—vVirginia. 

This is a question that is frequent- 
ly asked. The difficulty in answering 
it without explanation arises from the 
fact that while the City of New 
York has definite corporate limits, in- 
cluding the territory and population 
of the five Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond, London is a more flexible term. 
The City of London, proper, is very 
small—comprising only 1.06 square 
miles at the heart of old London, 
with 10,999 population (1931). The 
Administrative County of London, 
created in 1888, comprises the City 
and 28 Metropolitan Boroughs, with 
a total area of 117 square miles and a 
population of 4,397,003. Greater 
London, the area over which the 
Metropolitan and City police forces 
have jurisdiction, covers 693 square 
miles (all territory within a radius of 
15 miles from Charing Cross), the 
population of which is 8,203,942. 
Still greater is “Traffic London,” con- 
trolled by the London Transport 
Board, with an area of 1,820 square 
miles and a population of 9,140,000. 
New York City in 1930 had a popu- 
lation of 6,930,446 and an area of 
299 square miles. However, the so- 
called Metropolitan District, most of 
which is not under the jurisdiction of 
the city but which has its center in 
the metropolis, covers an area of 
2,514.11 square miles and comprises 
a population of 10,901,424. This 
area reaches into Connecticut and 
northeastern New Jersey, as well as 
north and eastward in New York 
State, and includes a number of cities 
of which the largest are Newark, 
Jersey City, Elizabeth, Paterson, and 
Yonkers. The largest American city, 
as regards area within corporate lim- 
its, is Los Angeles, with 440.32 
square miles. 


New Art Ideas for Teachers 
direct to youin new 


size School Arts 


new, larger illustrations... . . 
new 8-page section of designs 


and drawings in pattern style 


Just imagine having some of the best teaching 
ideas of the country delivered to you each month! 
Think of the thrill of getting results so that 
other teachers, the principal and superintendent 
will be asking how you do it. Teach your children 
with SCHOOL ARTS’ ideas and get these results— 
New confidence:in teaching art is yours from the moment you open the first 
issue; your confidence increases with each issue—one every school month. 

New ideas by the pageful—640 during the school year (64 pages each month)— 
and 388 are illustrations showing you what teachers are doing, and the actual 
results which they get from children in all grades. 

New things you always want to do such as clever cut-paper projects, holiday 
activities, simple illustrations, nature drawing, posters, lettering, puppets, sand 
table projects, all-over patterns. Hundreds of suggestions for easy successful ways 
of solving school art problems, and correlating with other subjects. 

























New feature Eight double size pages 10”x 14” give you outline 
for teachers patterns of designs and drawings—you can detach 
for teachers them from the magazine and put up on board 


Subscribe to begin with the September Number by mailing the cou ye 
begin to receive this help at once but you pay later—October 15—after payday. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 
No Money Now—Pay Later 


SCHOOL ARTS, 512 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter at once my subscription for SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. I am enclosing $3.00 
(Canada $3.25, Abroad $4.00). [J Send bill for $3.00 payable October 15, 1935. 









BE READY. 





for Opening of Schoot 





Each year over a quarter million teachers depend on Beckley - Cardy to meet 
their needs, Let us help you to be ready for opening of school, too. You need 
» only to list items desired, or cut out this advertisement and mark the things 
you want, accompany your letter with remittance, and we will do the rest, 


® Class Records and Plan Books 


Two of theserecords are for 
a full year (40 weeks) with 
smaller classes or for a half 
year with larger classes. 


Simplex Daily Plan Book 
—Each double page plans 
an entire week's record. 
84 pages, size 84x 11 in. 
Price @ GAMES and DEVICES 
Simplex Class Record— Games for All Grades. 
Forschoolsreporting every aaan, Gum Purse. 
4 weeks, or by calendar netics. Sample. Cloth. Price 80c. 
month, 76 pages, size 444 Devices and Diversions for Vi- 
x 7‘4in. Price, paper 30c; yous Teaching. Deming. Price 


cloth z 
Clots. "Price 88c. a 
Peerless Half-Year Pocket Class Record. Shows Activities 
record for half year with one entry of name, 76 
pages, 774x5in. Price, paper 30c; cloth 50c. 


HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK 


Mak own workbooks! From these 7 Time and . Seatwork is 
printed in intense ‘ubiteatine ink you can make Ub Facabie teaching aid mace economical by 
copies, enough , on tograph. wide variety a je 
any elatin behtowranh or duplicator in : few min- including: 
utes time. 


@ OPENIMG EXERCISES THAT 
START THE DAY PROPERLY 


Morning Exercises for Ail 
the Year. Sindelar. The 
only really complete and sys- 
tematically arranged book of 
morning or opening exercises 
that has yet been published. 
Price, 60c. 






a 
| SIMPLEX | 





















Safety Programs end le 
Hyde and Slown. lnstodes 57 complete 
Price $1.2 7° pages. ° 





Carefully collected and Ur Matehing No. SIH... SOc - 

Materials Authentic. y collected Sentence jure Matc' ew 1936 illustra- 

Sree Noieladiascoas. ” =«_ gueabeants fetes Beolll : fee ted Teacher's Catalog 

Four books in the series: td LR Oc now ready. 

Pre-Primer Workbook He. 7 Terre 78 Also special free 

@ Primer Workbook American in Pi N booklet on Hekto- 
@ First Grade Workbook Fic din feceures tte citi 748 graph Workbooks 
@ second Grade Workbook Besntet put up in strong cavelope and Seatwork of all 

Each book has 48 sheets, size $ 1-2 x 11 inches. a. arhrtrs 1.28 kinds. 

Price each, postpaid $1.25. No. 12 B size l0xiz inches |. $1: 











ALL MATERIALS SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


 BECKLEY-CARDY 


ees 1634 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. quumememeeems 


Ij 











DO YOU TEACH 
GUIDANCE? 


A new book by Dr. John M. Brewer 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation and Mr. Charles H. Glidden, 
formerly with The Boston Post, gives 
examples of life adjustments. This is 
just the material you need, 

Send for your copy now, using the 


. Teach ART ART MATERIAL 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
soeent beahe will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 


in Your School Over 526000 in Use 





What to do next is easy to answer—no 
worry, no long lessons to prepare, only a 
moment to look up what you want in the 
new instruction book for grade teachers, 
You find special! pages for drawing, cut paper, 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


The Entire List of Material Below for 
$3.75 Postpaid. Send P. O. Order 

















i mesiaeteiinidiemetetmenans 
projects, puppets, color work—just the kind | students Drawing Books 1 to 8 yore tiv ge 
of pave $F vos re so tooking ~ (8 Books) . . $2.00} Fuzzy Wuzzy — — a INOR PUBLISHING CO., INC. aad 
° -» Radio » New 2 NT. 
help! 388 pages are illustrated—68 in colors. | Teachers Hand Books 1 to 8 By Rowena Calif. Illustrated _in Penna: an he Som tm cunt 
tema! pee gs les of whatchildren have (8 Books) ... 2.00 a a 127pp. 80c. Remy tion copy of Brewer Glidden NEWSPAPER 
one and cando. You use such a book every | Landsca , ruce ishing Company il- IES aa ANCE. This 
pe Painting Book 9x12 . 8 pany, ill be retained desk if th 
gay becnuea nave you in ) er 5 poy _ (125 Drawings).... .75 waukee, Wis. book is adopted for class use. The list price 
asitdocsin artwork, | Design Portfolio «=. «32. «32. «2S. «=| Youn Tettrare Enousn. By |} Kone 
Write your name and address on the margin of | Special Day Portfoli Sophie C. Hadida, Author of “Pit- nes 
this advertisement and get folder, “An Excellent | 5? sy Ateames maw t -25 falls in English.” Cloth. 425 i 
Book for Teachers in the G Grades"”—Learn about | Printed in Hectograph Ink — § ‘ : PP- Address... a 


$5.25 


NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO. 
Box 427, Pocatello, Idaho 


NE SERIES OF 


SLIDES FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


After years of research and study 
NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, 


this new help which thousands of teachers are using. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers 


152 Printers Building - Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN 


HISTORY 
ATLAS 





$2.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

Junior ENciisH Drits. By Mellie 
John and Ruth White. Three 
Books, with Perforated Pages and 
Paper Covers, Each 40c. Book One, 
79pp.; Book Two, 93pp.; Book 
Three, 92pp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Stupy AriTHMETics. (“Standard 
Service Series.”) By F. B. Knight, 












WE OAN TEA 

Rta tg in 

own during your 
oll time. Thirty-five years of 
successful 








Dept. 465, 10 E.Huron St., Chicago, lll. 


PLAYS 








75¢ 


will bring you a copy of the re 
lar $1.35 American History Atle 
by Hart and bolton, containing 8 
pages of colored maps and many 
pages of explanatory text and in- 
dex covering American History, 
Government and Civics. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed is 75c. Send the American History 
Atlas to 


Ee ‘ 
Address. 
DY revere 


19-35 

















NATIONAL PI 


INC., announce the production of 
2500 METAL-MAT STEREOPTI- 
CON SLIDES illustrating world ge- 
ography, natural science, civics, so- 
cial problems, industry, etc. 
Complete with syllabus and refer- 
ences, thoroughly cross indexed. 


Edited by acknowledged educational 
authorities. 


SAMPLE SLIDE—Send 10 cents to 


cover mailing cost and postage. 


Write for detailed information. 


TURES SERVICE, | 





324 East Third Street Cincinnati, O 











J. W. Studebaker, G. M. Ruch, and 
W. C. Findley; William S. Gray, 
Reading _ Director. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Grade Three, 336pp., 76c. 
Grade Four and Grade Five Are 
Promised for September Use. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Chicago. 

THe HeattHy Personatity. (A 
Preprint of Chapter I of Teaching 
How to Live Well.) By Thomas D. 
Wood, M.D., Professor of Health 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Marion 
Olive Lerrigo, Ph.D. Paper. 40pp. 
30c. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


The 1936 Supplement to FRENCH’S Catalogue of 

Plays will be ready for distribution about September 

10th. It will describe over four hundred new plays 

for all occasions. Send for your free copy today. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th St., 

811 West 7th St., 


New York 
Los Angeles 











OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














High School Course 


HERE THEY ARE 
ONLY A DIME 


in 2 Years Feeae 


New York STATE, YESTERDAY AND 
Topay. By Mary A. Wheeler, 


HANDY HELPS 


entrance to to college, 


requirements for 
— yy! tate examina’ dard Hie 
text a ag ploma awarded. gull it for H. 
already mi 
whe 












Seat Ocoupations. 200 Devices 199 DD.......2 Head of History Department Syra- comp ith anything 
Ann Marie’s NEW Packets Giethods and Bespeetions gp beats |] oe City Normal School.” With Sait ee er Tor tees nam 
. Cards 1000. Le in Colors...... 3 , _ e 0 obligatic 

aman Bere Cont Heath ety || See als || erdton ty Dizon Ryan or, | ERMCARE Ee ctor 
The Circus; Calico and Gingham Animal wy arin & =o . tn President of Union College, Presi- FOR OVER 
Posters. Sentence Cards. Words in Colors....... dent of New York State Historical 

1 Composition Cards. Cut-up Stories................ °° 25 YEARS 

0 cents each; 6 for 50 cents Flash Addition Cards. 45  Combinations.---2 Association.  [Illustrated. Cloth. \\ All Kind 
a Mother Goose Nursery Rhyme Gide. 452 $1.20. Charles Scribner’s ae 
ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP Literary Gem Cards,” 280 Short Gems... PP- ~ sr : . For dresses, coats, sweaters, afghans, etc, 


Sons, New York. 
Junior Lancuace Sxmts. By Ruth 
H. Teuscher, Supervisor of English, 


Monthly Report Cards. 20 Cards.................... 
Any Six, One Dollar 


Cc. W. GRAHAM 


Lowest prices. Over 400 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO “rx: 20 Pe 


The SABO PAINLESS 


Princeton, Illinois 
I enclose 50c for 6 Ann Marie Packets. 
I enclose 10c for 1 Ann Marie Packet. 


































Neme —————____ Cameron - «=  Miinois Junior High Schools, Racine, Wis.; | HAIR REMOVER 
Address Eleanor M. Johnson, Formerly As- | Amschanige fajromens thet somicte painlessly... No drugs. Ne 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, | ge Sih maned age garage, Designs iterate i 
To Rural OBJECTIVE TESTS Lakewood, Ohio; and Ethel K. 
f R E Teachers Howard, Harding Junior High 
By GARNET HILL School, Lakewood, Ohio. Three | Howto Decorate Art Novelties 


Every rural teacher will be 
delighted to find that she can 
have beautiful singing in her 
school at almost no expense. 
All she has to do is follow 
the clearly outlined steps of 


For Class Work, Gifts or Profit : 
Glorified glass, plaques, burnt wood, designed wall oS 

. les, etc. Write today for free catalog 70 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., cuieee m, 


HELP Wante forlINSTITUTIONS 


perme = 


Teacher of Normal Training, Marysville, Kansas 


GEOGRAPHY. Grade 4: U.S. Grade 5: Other Con- 
tinents. Grade é: U.S. Grade 7: Other Continents. 
Eight months and two finals to a book. 


HISTORY. Grade 6: History Ordinarily Taught. 
— 7: Te Jackson. Grade 8: Jackson to Present 


Volumes, for the Three Years of 
Junior High, Combining Textbook 
and Workbook. Book One, 270pp.; 
Book Two, 330pp.; Book Three, 
273pp. Each, Paper, 64c; Cloth, 


















Female. 
the Fullerton Choir Plan now Aina © evenrwiere, pow, ence 
successfully used in over 20,000 pol One to five copies, 20c. a book. More 92c. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New asain _— sa 
schools. Just send for complete than five copies, 18c a book. Keys free. York. - 

Sonate brochure and a FREE psycnovoey. Exeeliont fovew for teachers’ ex. MoverN-ScHOoL MaTHEmaTics. By TEACHERS $ 00 
booklet of songs. aminetions, Prices — Raleigh Schorling, Head of Depart- 
@ FOLLETT PUBLISHING company || “o"* “S® fre copies, S06 ech. Keys oe a eee ee SPECIAL... — 


ment of Mathematics, The Univer- 
sity High School, and Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan; 
and John R. Clark, The Lincoln 


Samples on request. Each test fitted to grade. 
Recorder Publishing Co., Westmoreland, Kan. 


1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











H=2ns the perfect pencil combination for 

! You get one new type, double color, A -4 

point 4 AUTOPOINT, with one cartridge of black ie 

=e one cartridge of red and 1 mane, yi. 
erasers. Ideal for every 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES BE P R E P A R E D | School of Teachers College, Colum- uroroten a 
INCLUDING HALLOWEEN ITEMS. Hectograph leads satist 


Books to supplement your program 
Health Education — Special Projects — Dramatics 
Send for ca and sample of 


bia University; with the Co-opera- 


J t 1 send eoupon below "with $1. 
tion of Rolland R. Smith, Specialist = vil 


you the set at once 


° AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Quutopoing: rci3ssaearte 
Chicago, Ill. 


Free Catalog on Request. 


| ones suman IEEE cna ovvan | 




















Y.W.C.A. for 1936 in Mathematics, Public Schools, 
Address: ALBERT V. JENSEN, THE WOMANS PRESS Springfield, Mass. Two Volumes. ant con ann Gin eam un enn aun enti 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, lowa. 600 Lexington Avenue + - York Illustrated with Drawings and | T enclose $1.00, Send me Peete the so: | 


‘eacher’s AUTOPOID 
—.. bay fully satisfied may re 
| turn the set and my dollar Will be refunded. | 





Cloth. Book One 


(Seventh Year), 384pp.; Book Two 


Photographs. 














W. Boul i NP. .eacececescoccsesceecccea 
an ouningten oF levard _tlesp ital yearn Cane songiene (Eighth Year), 384pp. Each, 92c. re es a 
ght bese duty, 4 ~~ -'-qt- "wits for te. High ngs ree ee an eae World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. ear ee eee 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2649 Washington Amgriogn tnetitate (Continued on page 15) ese Sp eae EY angen 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 14) 





PicxpockeTt Soncs. A Book of Po- 
ems for Children. By Edna Becker. 
Illustrations by Sears Frank. Cloth. 
8Spp. $1.50. The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

SMALL TALK FOR SMALL PEOPLE. 
Verses. By Fleur Conkling. Illus- 
trated with Drawings by Anson 
Lowitz. Cloth. 69pp. $1.50. The 
Paebar Company, New York, 

THe Wurre PHantom, A Tale of 
Adventure on the Sea and in the 
Air for Boys. By John Hunter. 
Cloth. 323pp. $1.50, Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas, Inc., New 
York. 

SciENCE OF Livinc Turnos, Serie; 
of Units in Agriculture, Nature 
Study, Physiology, and Hygiene, as 
Related Sciences, for Elementary 
Grades, By B. A. Walpole. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 136pp., Perforated. 
§2c. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

THE Mopern Gouiatn. A Study of 
Talking Pictures, with a Treatment 
of Non-Theatrical Talking Pictures, 
Especially Talking Pictures for 
Schools and Churches, and Some 
Chapters on Character Education 
and Values. By Milten Anderson. 
Cloth. 91pp. $1.50, David Press, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DAYLIGHT, TwILiGHt, DARKNESS, 
AND Time. Their Distribution over 
the Earth and Their Relationship to 
Human Affairs. By Lucia Carolyn 
Harrison, Department of Geography 
and Geology, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 224pp. $1.24. 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark, 
N.J. 

Nations as NeicHBors. By Leonard 
O. Packard, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography in Teachers 
College of the City of Boston; and 
Charles P. Sinnott, Formerly Head 
of the Department of Geography, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Mass. Second Revised Edition. II- 
lustrated with Maps, Drawings, and 
Photographs. Fabrikoid. 686pp. 
$1.92. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

UNDERSTANDING AMERICA. A Col- 
lection of Contemporary Essays on 
Aspects of American Civilization. 
With Numerous Explanatory Intro- 
ductions and Questions for Discus- 
sion by High School Juniors and 
Seniors. Edited by William H. 
Cunningham, Head of the English 
Department, Jamaica Plain High 
School, Boston, Mass. Cloth. 
367pp. $1.00. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York. 

Days oF MakeE-Betieve. A Method 
Book of Dramatic Games and Songs 
for Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, 
and Primary Grades. Verses by 
Rose Strong Hubbell, Author of “If 
I Could Fly,” Etc.; Music by 
Catherine Allison Christie, Director 
of Music, Cushman School, Miami, 
Fla., Author and Composer of “Cre- 
ative Music and Rote Song Series,” 
Etc.; Dramatization by Helen 
Lawrence Mansfield, Founder of the 
Pelican Kindergarten. Illustrated. 
Paper. 135pp. $2.00. Clayton F. 


Summy Co., Chicago. 
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_ A. A. MILNE’S FAMOUS BOOK 


WINNIE - THE - POOH 


| 


FREE! 
TO 


TEACHERS 


This special offer 
expires Midnight, 
Nov. 1st, 1935. 











® More than two million copies 
of these four famous 


Milne books for children—= 


® When We Were Very Young 
® Now We Are Six 

®@ House at Pooh Corner 

@ Winnie - the - Pooh 


have been sold in their original 
editions at $2.00 each. 


That they may be available to children, schools, 
and libraries everywhere, we are bringi them 
out in a new special $1.00 edition. e feel 
these inimitable and imperishable classics 
should be made available to every library and 
classroom in America, to be read to the chil- 
dren, and that they may read to themselves. 
Thus, we are making a special limited offer to 
teachers. See below. 

These books are the best of readers for the 
first three grades. Their lilting rhymes lend 
themselves to memory and recitation easily, 
and the thought in both stories and verse is so 
ekin to a child’s own that the correct into- 
nation necessary to intelligent reading comes 
almost noturally. 

In the study of children’s literature at Normal 
and Teachers’ Training School, in Parent- 
Teacher Associations, etc., these books are al- 
ways among the first brought to the attention 
of the student. 


Now these famous books are to appear in dol- 


lar editions. Same stories—same format— 
same charming illustrations by E. H. Shepard 
as in the $2.00 editions.. And in addition, new 


over-all jackets in five colors, bound in colored 
water-proof, washable and vermin-proof cloth, 
with over-all illustrations which make the 
bindings just as attractive and colorful as the 
jackets. Singer-sewn for extra on 


Printed on extra-strong paper, made especial 
for these new editions. 

In every way equal to, and in many ways even 
superior to, the $2.00 edition. 
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While we will gladly fill all orders for one 
book or more at any time at $1.00 per copy, 
less a special educational discount of 20%, we 
cre making the eo special offer to 
teachers—good only until Nov, Ist, 1935. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! To any teacher 
who will order the first three A. A. Milne 
books at $1.00 each or $3.00 for the three 
books, we will send the fourth FREE. Thus, she 
can get the complete set of four of these 
books for $3.00, which have never before been 
sold for less than $8.00. At. this low price, it 
will be necessary to limit this offer, good only 
until midnight, Nov. Ist, 1935, and only one 
set to a teacher. 


DUTTON 





E. P. DUTTON G CO., INC. 

300 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. 

In accordance with = special offer, send me 
one FREE copy of “Winnie-the-Pooh” and one 
each of “When We Were Very Young,” “Now 
We Are Six” and “The House at Pooh Corner.” 
1 enclose $3.00. 


Sie icadicstndiasesssidiinbesieccente 





1 teach at School 


& P.S. Please send me your Illustrated 1935 
hildren’s Catalogue. 

















THE NEW BOOKS 


Tue Fryinc Boat. For Boys and 
Girls of Junior High School Age. 
By Robert N. McLean. Decorations 
by Frank R. Southard. 184pp. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60c. Friend- 
ship Press, New York. 

THe ALLIGATor’s Lire History. B 
E, A. Mclihenny. Illustrated wit 
Photographs Taken by the Author. 
Cloth, 117pp. $2.50. The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass, 

Haruko, CHILD oF Japan, By Eva 
D. Edwards, Principal of Elemen- 
tary School, Claremont, Calif, II- 
lustrated with Photographs, Cloth. 
200pp. $1.12. Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP, By 
Edwin C, Broome, Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia; and Edwin 
W. Adams, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Philadelphia, Re- 
vised Edition. Illustrated, Cloth, 
438pp. $1.20, The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Let’s Sinc MotHer Goose! With 
New Tunes by Ella G. Sonkin, 
Kindergartner, Vacation Play- 
grounds, New York; and Sophie 
Bregman, Pianist, Vacation Play- 
grounds, New York. Illustrated by 
Albert P. d’Andrea, Instructor in 
Art, College of the City of New 
York. Paper. 32pp. 60c. Harold 
Flammer, Inc., New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES OF THE 
Home Economics CurRRICULUM: 
1926-1934. Prepared by a Com- 
mittee of the Home Economics 
Section, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Issued by Office of Education, 
United States Department of the 
Interior. Paper. 76pp. 10c. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Insurance and Your Budget 


Haven’t you known a teacher 
friend who was recently laid up on 
account of an accident or an illness? 
The insurance companies tell us their 
records show that one out of every 
five teachers meets with some mis- 
fortune each year. Today we are well 
and happy—but tomorrow may find 
us on a sick bed, possibly in a hos- 
pital, facing a pile of extra bills and 
expenses. 

The average teacher plans expen- 
ditures carefully, knowing where 
every penny of the salary check is to 
go. But isn’t it surprising how many 
forget the possibility of accident, 
sickness, or quarantine until some- 
thing happens? Then bills pile up. 
The recovery of the patient is re- 
tarded by worry: “How can I pay 
these bills?” Often only two alter- 
natives are open: First, to use up care- 
fully accumulated savings; Second, 
to turn to the generosity of relatives 
or friends. 

Fortunate indeed, at such a time, 
is the teacher who is insured. She 
can avoid worry and humiliation, 
being confident that the insurance 
company will send her money 
promptly when she needs it so badly. 


A Rich Source of 
Practical Material 


For Teaching Health 


HYGEIA 
Ye HEALTH MAGALINE 











CAN you use a live, attractive health 
magazine in your health and hy- 
giene classes? Do you need interest- 
ing, authoritative articles on health for 
outside readings, reports and class dis- 
cussions? Do you want more health 


plays? 


HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, 
effectively meets these needs. As a 
publication of the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA speaks with 
authority on health matters. It is 
fuled every month with live material 
that can help you vitalize your health 
teaching and make it more interesting 
for both you and your pupils. 


HYGEIA’s articles, written in 
simple, nontechnical language, are 
entertaining as well as informative. 
Notable series of articles recently or 
now appearing include one on sex edy- 
cation, another on teeth, children’s 
stories about microbes, a child’s frst 
physiology, medical detective stories, 
and some curious stories of health 
science, Delightful tales, verses and 
pictures teach appropriate health les- 
sons to younger pupils. And health 
plays suitable for school use do their 
part to promote better health. Here is 
a wealth of material which you can use 
to advantage throughout the school 
year. 


“SCHOOL AND HEALTH” 


This department, edited by Dr. J, Mace Andress, 
is a regular feature of HYGEIA. Teachers from 
all over the country, from kindergarten to college, 
tell how they have solved various health —— 
problems. New health books for teachers an 
pupils are reviewed each month, and bibliogra- 
phies are furnished. Here is practical, up to date 
aid for everyday classwork. 


Special Offer to Teachers 


6 MONTHS OF HYGEIA 


and “‘145 Questions $ 
and Answers on Health’’ 


The “Questions and Answers” in this 64-page 
booklet, reprinted from HYGEIA, formed a part of 
the exhibit of the American Medical Association 
at A Century of Progress. Teachers will findthem 
helpful for reference and for persona! use. 


Use this coupon for special offer 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 6 months’ subscription to 
HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, with “145 Ques- 
tions and Answers on Health.” 
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WHAT THIS FREE OFFER MEANS TO YOU 


The teacher’s passport to better days, our new prepared stencils! Improved results 
in educational work and more time for the enjoyment of living—these are net 
results of this better equipment for the teacher. Important classroom aids in the 
form of prepared stencils are now available to you through a higher development 
of the Mimeograph Process. This thoughtful and authentic service to teachers 
includes a wealth of individual activity material created by educators of the first 
rank. Also, a single set of prepared stencils will produce hundreds or thousands 
of outline maps, books of seat work or athletic posters. These stencils come to 
you ready for instant printing on any Mimeograph machine. A revolutionary 
betterment—a saver of time, an economizer of money, a track-layer for advanced 
technique in teaching. You owe it to yourself to find out just what these new 
prepared stencils will do for you. Full information will be forwarded to you 
upon request. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Free sample prints showing practical applications of the new ready-prepared stencils in your own 


field of effort will be gladly forwarded without charge in response to your request. In writing, please 
mention grade and subject, and address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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soos EDITORIAL 


@ IT IS my sad duty to announce to you the 
death of F. A. Owen, founder and president of 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, and founder of 
THE Instructor, which at the time of its incep- 
tion, and for many years thereafter, was known 
as Normal Instructor. Mr. Owen left his desk on 
Tuesday afternoon, July sixteenth, for his summer 
home at Conesus Lake, New York, and passed away 
there in the early morning of July eighteenth. 

We know that a man is the embodiment of his 
characteristics, that they make him great or small, 
and that those principles for which he stands live 
after him. THE INstructor, founded by Mr. Owen 
forty-four years ago, is a living monument to his 
vision, his idealism, his dauntless courage, his great 
strength, his love for his fellowman, and the spirit 
of service which dominated his life. 

He was a man of unfailing optimism, always 
keeping his eyes on the stars. His enthusiasm for 
accomplishing that which he set out to do was tre- 
mendous and he had the power of conveying it to 
his fellow workers. His sense of humor was de- 
lightful. 

Those of us who worked beside him year after 
year have had a rare privilege. Our INsTRUCTOR 
friends who did not know him personally must still 
have read between the lines of this publication the 
facts about the man who not only conceived the 
idea of THE INstructor, but who has successfully 
guided its destiny all these years. 

Great foresight was one of his possessions. For 
a long time he has been carefully preparing those 
upon whom the responsibility of his many duties 
would some day fall. His ideals stand before us, 
the principles which have guided him all his life are 
ours to follow, his work will be done faithfully in 
the way in which he himself would do it. 


PAGE 


@ THE INSTRUCTOR goes to you this month 
in a new typographical dress. Ever concerned 
about the interests of our readers, Mr. Owen felt 
that these changes in type and in page format were 
consistent with the progressive spirit which has al- 
ways motivated the policy of our publication. 


@ IT IS not necessary, I am sure, to call your at- 

tention to our Illustrated Unit of Work and 
Picture Section, which takes the place of our for- 
mer picture section and which was announced to 
you through the pages of the June 1935 issue of 
THE Instructor. Here, in sixteen pages, printed 
on cream-colored paper, you will find a unit of 
work on three grade levels, many photographs, sev- 
eral beautiful are subjects reproduced in full-page 
size, construction and handwork problems, and test 
and seatwork material—all based on one theme. 
This month the subject is “The Seasons, Climate, 
and Weather—Their Effect on Life.” ‘The entire 
section is complete in itself and can easily be filed 
for future reference. The pictures, construction 
problems, tests, and seatwork material are immedi- 
ately available for use apart from the unit. 


@ OUR Editorial Advisory Board needs no intro- 
duction to you, since it, too, was announced in 
the pages of our June issue. Needless to say, we 
are honored to have as members of this board out- 
standing and representative educators, who will co- 
operate with us in seeing that you have the best 
material obtainable in an educational magazine. 
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“GIRL WITH CAT”’—Paul Hoecker 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


@ WHAT a happy little girl looks 

out at us from this picture! Her 
merry eyes seem to say “Haven’t la 
And how Mr. 
Pussy’s big bright eyes shine out 
against his soft, black fur. They are 
almost as bright as the brass ornaments 
on the little girl’s cap. He seems very 
content to be held in her arms, but 
should he spy a mouse, away he would 
leap from her arms and go merrily on 
a chase! If you have a kitty, you 
know all about it. 

This little Dutch girl will not cry 
when her cat is gone. We can imagine 
her clapping her hands and laughing 
as she watches him chase another cat 
up a tree. She would not let him 
chase a bird, though. 

We know by the way the artist has 
painted the cat’s black fur that the 
little girl takes good care of her pet, 
and we can tell how plump and well- 
fed he is by the way she is holding him. 
Perhaps she will give him some milk, 


handsome pussy?” 


Questions 


Why did the artist call his picture 
“Girl with Cat”? Can you think of 
another name? 

Do you think the cat will stay long 
in the little girl’s arms? Does he see 
something that pleases him or some- 
thing that frightens him? Does he 
seem to be purring? 

Is this a real little Dutch girl or do 
you think it is an American child who 
is dressed up like a Dutch child? 

What is there in the picture that 
tells who painted it? _Why did he 
place his signature there instead of at 
the bottom of the picture, as most 
artists do? 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


The Picture 


after they have finished posing for 
the picture. 

We do not know who this little girl 
is. Because the artist called his picture 
“Girl with Cat,” we rather think that 
he was painting not just one particular 
little girl, but all little girls who love 
to play with cats. 

The artist lived in Germany and 
sometimes went to.Holland to paint. 
We are not surprised that he should 
choose this happy Dutch girl to pose 
for him. She seems to enjoy posing, 
but perhaps she has to whisper to her 
cat, “Be still, Mynheer; we are having 
our picture painted.” More than 
likely the artist saw her standing just 
like this and thought, “What a picture 
that will make.” 

The one thing he wanted to show 
us was the girl with her pet. The sim- 
ple tile wall makes an interesting 
background. The floor shines, and 
its golden-brown color repeats very 
happily the other bright notes in the 


The Artist 


@ THERE is very little known about the 
life of Paul Hoecker. He was born in 
Oberlangenau, in 1854, and is of the modern 
group of German painters. The titles of some 
of his more popular paintings indicate that his 
interests, like those of many of his German 
contemporaries, lay in subjects of home and 
human nature. His style is simple and direct. 
There is a pictorial quality to the way he sees 
his subject as well as the way he presents it, 
and through all his work there is a feeling of 
sentiment. 
The following list of some of Hoecker’s 
pictures will give an idea of the kind of sub- 
jects in which he delighted. 


“Heart Affairs.” 
“The Letter Writer.” 
“At the Hearth.” 
“Portrait of a Child.” 
“Twilight.” 
“The Nuns.” 
“Quiet Sea.” 

» “At Grandmother’s.” 





picture, just as the tiles reflect the 
warm blue of the girl’s dress. This is 
a simple color scheme: blue and gold, 
warm flesh tones, and a touch of a 
dark, warm red, all balanced by the 
cat’s black, black fur. 

There is a fresh, clean, well-kept 
atmosphere that makes the picture a 
happy one. We are told that the little 
girl lives in Holland, but then, with 
a change of costume, it could be an- 
other country just as well. She might 
be right here in the United States. 
She might be a little Italian girl, or an 
English child, or one from France. 

In all countries of the world there 
are girls and boys who have cats for 
pets and who take good care of them. 
It is great fun to have pets, and there 
are many kinds that you can have. 
Artists have always found great joy 
in painting pictures of children with 
their pets. Do you know “A Boy 
with a Rabbit,” “Miss Bowles,” and 
“Don Carlos Baltasar’’? 


Activities 

You can help your teacher make a 
book for the colored pictures that 
you will study this-year. Let it be a 
loose-leaf book held together with 
brads. Then it will be easy to place 
a new picture in it each month. 

You can make for yourself a smaller 
book to hold the miniature pictures. 
When you mount them, keep the bot- 
tom margin greater than the top or 
side margins. Opposite each picture, 
write a story or poem about it. 

Draw or paint a picture which 
shows you playing with your pet. 

Find pictures of children with pets. 

List things you can learn from pets. 
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: THE CALL OF AUTUMN WILDFLOWERS 


L @ THE first wildflowers brought into the schoolroom may be used to 

motivate a discussion of their use—selecting the most perfect speci- 
men for blueprints, for drawing or painting, to mount in nature study 
5. notebooks, or to use as the basis of a nature study lesson. Pupils should 
be encouraged to have a particular use for flowers they gather. 
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Progress in the Tool Subjects 


BEATRICE THAYER 


Primary Teacher, Public Schools, Manchester, New Hampshire 


@ THE unit of work described here was 

developed by first-grade pupils, who 
were all of foreign parentage. Many of 
these pupils could speak and understand 
very little English, but they were willing 
workers, and how they. did appreciate 
new experiences! 

I have an ordinary schoolroom, with 
stationary seats. I also have a regular 
course of study to carry out. So, in 
order to develop this project, my daily 
program had to be revised. 

A supervised activity period of one half 
hour was provided at the end of the morn- 
ing session, when the difficult and noisy 
part of the work was done. The rest was 
carried on unsupervised, between recita- 
tions, after the regular seatwork. 

I. Approach. 

To provide the children with real expe- 
riences on which to base their preprimer 
reading, I asked them to bring toys to 
school. Some of the girls brought dolls. 
During the free period, playing house 
with these dolls was the center of attrac- 
tion. I immediately grasped that oppor- 
tunity to develop a discussion on building 
playhouse furniture. 

The children were interested, and want- 
ed to construct a kitchen and a sitting 
room. (After the project was finished, 
they decided to call the sitting room the 





Ewing Galloway 


library, as the result of a reading club that 
we had organized.) The kitchen was 
constructed first. When it was com- 


pleted, we started the sitting room. Work 


on both was correlated with the tool sub- 
jects during the entire year. 
II. Criteria. 

As a result of my reading, I had col- 
lected the following criteria for the selec- 
tion and working out of activities. 

A. The unit should have its origin in 

a life situation and should furnish the 

child opportunities to satisfy his needs. 

B. All necessary material should be at 

hand; and all work should be within the 

abilities of the class as a whole. 

C. The unit should be varied enough to 

provide for individual differences, make 

individual growth possible, and develop 
desirable habits. 

D. The teacher should be quick to 

make use of the child’s experience. 

1. He may be practical—work with 
his hands. 

2. He may be imaginative. 

3. He may develop best through the 
social aspects of the work. 

E. Teacher and children should work 
together. 
F. The equipment in the room should 
not be so prominent that the child be- 
comes confused. Work should be car- 
ried through, in an orderly way, to 
completion. When the child has fin- 
ished his work, he should be allowed to 
enjoy it. 

G. Progress should be made in all tool 

subjects contributing to the unit. 
III. Organization. 

During the planning period, the things 
to be constructed were discussed. The 
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C. P. Cushing, Ewing Galloway 





name of each was written on the black- 
board, with a space for the names of the 
children who were to make it. 

Then the class was divided into groups, 
according to each child’s choice of work. 
At this time the name of each child in 
the group was written under the task 
selected. A chart giving this informa- 
tion was made, and placed where the child 
could refer to it at any time. 

When all the material needed was in 
readiness, the boys, in groups, construct- 
ed and painted the furniture. The girls, 
in groups, did the sewing and the clay 
work; made some paper flowers, the lamp 
shades, and the clock; painted designs; and 
papered the partition. 

Our activity period was short, so to 
save time each group had its own floor 
space, which it occupied daily. When 
the gong was sounded each group put its 
work away immediately, and cleaned its 
space. 

IV. Material. 

A. Purchased: Saws, hammers, screw 

drivers, nails, paint, fireplace paper, 

sandpaper, and black oilcloth for li- 

brary furniture. 

B. Furnished: Boxes, cloth for cur- 

tains and pillows, newspapers for chair 

paddings, a flowerpot, a vase, a broom- 
stick for a lamp base, and rugs. 
V. Correlations. 

A. Reading. 

During the preprimer stage, reading 
charts were made consisting of the chil- 
dren’s own stories, given during the 
planning and the executing periods, or 
stories which describe some part of the 

(Continued on page 81) 








Ewing Galloway 





A mason works with stone or brick. 

This mason is laying bricks to make 
a house. 

He puts them together with mortar. 


This wooden house is built 

on a stone foundation. 
A carpenter is putting up the frame. 
A carpenter works with wood. 


These workmen are covering the roof 
with slate shingles. 

Each row laps over the row below it. 

No rain or snow can go through. 
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Drawing a Home Scene 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ IN TEACHING beginners to draw, 
the teacher should keep in mind the 
following important general principles. 

The child should have most of his art 
time for doing what he wishes, in his own 
way. 

He needs much encouragement and 
very little discouragement. 

A dictated lesson given occasionally 
helps him to improve his work. 

In dictating the composition, the steps 
should be presented very slowly. Then 
every child will succeed. He will say, “I 
love drawing,” and have confidence in 
himself. 

The teacher must help the child keep 
his willingness to create his own pictures. 


Pts 


The dictated lessons, then, must be few, 
but wisely chosen. Through such lessons, 
the child will have practice in: 

1. Filling the space. (The child usual- 
ly has a composition made up of little 
units, with much empty space. ) 

2. Unity in a composition. (When a 
child makes a composition he usually has 
many unrelated little spots.) 

3. Controlling the pattern spaces. (The 
child has a tendency to scatter his flow- 
ers over the entire space. ) 

4. Light and dark quality in a composi- 
tion. (The teacher should encourage the 
child to color some parts darker. He has 


a tendency to make most of the objects a 


middle value.) 


For this lesson on drawing a home scene, 
there are given below some points which 
the teacher will have in mind. She may 
not mention them to the child, but after 
a dozen or more dictated lessons, he will 
sense the facts himself. 

Distant things are drawn smaller and 
less plain. 

Trees are bigger than flowers. 

Flowers are not so big as houses. 

Fence posts are straight, like the edge 
of the paper. 

The foliage on trees is quite large. 
(Children have a tendency to draw it as 
small as a marble. ) 

Dictating the lesson— 

(The lesson may be presented somewhat 
as follows, the teacher drawing on the 
blackboard, the child on paper.) 

Today we will make our pictures alike. 
Tomorrow you will all make different 
pictures of houses, trees, and flowers. 

Draw a straight line for the bottom of 


the house. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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A GARDEN PARTY 


EDITH M. STEMLER 


@ IT WAS autumn, and the plants in 

the garden were having a farewell 
party for the seed children who were soon 
going to leave home. 

“We are going farther than any of 
you,” boasted the dandelion seeds from a 
corner, where the gardener had over- 
looked their mother. 

And sure enough! Just then along 
came the north wind and blew all the lit- 
tle feathered seeds away up into the air. 
The wind kept blowing them until they 
were far from their home. 

“Oh! take us too,” the winged seeds of 
the maple cried. The wind blew with all 
its might, and their mother could hold 
them no longer. So they, too, went over 
the garden wall. 

Just then the bean children began to 
stir around, and—crack! The hinged 
box in which their mother had fastened 
them came open, and out sprang all the 
little beans, But they did not get far from 
the feet of their mother. 

“We want to go too,” cried the little 
beggar-ticks, whose mother had also been 
overlooked by the gardener. “Oh! here’s 
our chance,” they shouted in excitement, 
as Rover came running through the gar- 
den. He passed close by them, and they 
took tight hold of his hair. He carried 
the beggar-ticks all over the farm, before 
he could get rid of them. 

“Can’t we go too?” asked the rose ber- 
ries. 

“Indeed, yes, we will take you,” said a 
robin, who came by just then. 

The robin and his brothers carried the 
rose berries away, and, after they had 
eaten the meat, dropped the seeds on the 
ground. 

Now that all the seed children were 
gone, it was very lonely in the garden, but 
their mothers were happy. They thought 
of the beautiful plants that their children 
would send up in the springtime. 
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PRIMARY STORIES TO READ 


MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


FAYE CRITES 


@ BARBARA sat very still on the front 
steps. She was thinking very hard. 
This was Mother’s birthday, and Barbara 


-wanted to have a party for her. 


All summer Barbara had saved her pen- 
nies. She thought she had a great many, 
but when she counted them there were 
only twelve! She looked at the twelve 
pennies she held tightly in her hand. 
What could she buy with them? 

All at once Barbara thought of some- 
thing, and she hopped up and ran into the 
house. When she came out again she had 
on her little pink hat, and she walked 
down the street as fast as she could go. 
Soon she stopped at the bakery. She went 
in and bought three white frosted cup 
cakes for five pennies. 

Then she went to the ten-cent store. 
She bought pink ribbon with two pennies. 
With the other five pennies she bought a 
pretty picture of a little girl. 

She almost ran home. She was so hap- 
py. The twelve pennies had been just 
enough. 

Barbara held her packages behind her 
when she walked past Mother in the front 
room. She hurried to the playroom. 

Barbara took the things off her little 
table and pulled it out into the middle of 
the playroom floor. She put a white 
tablecloth on the table, and set three of 
her little pink and white plates on it. She 
set the three white frosted cakes on a lit- 
tle glass plate in the middle of the table. 
In her scrap box she found three pink 
candy roses with three tiny white candles 
that were left from her own birthday 
party. She put the candles on top of the 
three white frosted cakes. 

Then she wrapped the picture of the 
little girl in soft white paper and tied it 
with a piece of pink ribbon. She put this 
picture beside Mother’s plate. It looked 











so pretty that Barbara clapped her hands. 
It would be a fine party! 

Now everything was ready, so she went 
to look for her brother Jack. She found 
him in the back yard, playing with two 
pet turtles. 

“Jack,” Barbara said, “I have a party 
all ready for Mother in the playroom. 
You are to come too.” 

“Why, it is Mother’s birthday!” Jack 
said, as if he had just remembered it. “I 
wish I had something to give her.” 

“T bought her a little picture,” Barbara 
said. “If you want to, you may help me 
give her that.” 

“Thank you, Barbara,” Jack said. “I 
think you had better give her the picture 
by yourself. I will think of something 
else.” 

Jack thought very hard for a while. 
Then he said, “I know what I will do! 
Can you find a bit of ribbon for me?” 

Barbara ran back into the house and 
brought out the bit of pink ribbon she had 
left over. “Will this do?” she asked. 

“That will be fine!” Jack said. 

And what do you think he did? He 
tied a pink bow around the neck of the 
smaller turtle. 

“Mother likes turtles,” he said. 
give her this one. 
Turtle.” 

They laughed and laughed, as they 
went back to the playroom. They put 
Tiny Turtle with his pink bow on top of 
the pretty picture and tied him fast to it 
by his leg. 

“Now the party is ready,” Barbara said. 
“Let us call Mother.” 

Mother was busy, but she came right 
away. She went up to the playroom with 
Barbara and Jack. 

When Mother came to the door she saw 
the candles on the three white frosted 
cakes, and Tiny Turtle with his big pink 
bow, trying to walk away from the pretty 
picture. For a minute she did not say a 
word. Then, “You dear, dear children!” 
she exclaimed, as she hugged them both 
at once. 


“T will 


Its name is Tiny 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Fold a sheet of manila drawing 
paper, 9 by 12 inches, in the center to 
make a book. 

2. From another sheet of paper cut, 
and color with crayons: (4) Barbara’s 
birthday. gift to Mother; (b) Jack’s 
birthday gift to Mother. 

3. On the first page of your book draw 
the birthday table. Be sure to put in 
the three white frosted cakes, the pretty 


_ picture, and Tiny Turtle, 


4. On the second page of your book 
paste Mother’s birthday gifts. 
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OR TO TELL IN SEPTEMBER 


A JOKE ON PETE 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


Patsy and Pete were out walking. 
They were walking in the garden. 
They saw a bird’s nest in a tree. 

“Let us make a bird’s nest,” said Patsy. 

“Let us make it out of twigs,” said Pete. 

Patsy leaned down and picked up a 
twig. 

Pete walked to an old oak tree. 

He leaned down and picked up a twig. 

It moved. 

Pete was startled. 

He dropped the twig on the grass. 

“Oh,” said Pete. “That isn’t a twig.” 

The twig began to walk. 

The twig moved slowly along. 

It had six legs, 

It had two feelers. . 

How very, very thin it was! 

Patsy and Pete bent down to see the 
twig. 

“Tt’s a walking twig,” said Pete laugh- 
ing. 
“Whoever heard of a twig walking!” 

“It’s a walking stick, Pete,” said Patsy. 

“That is the name of this insect— 
‘walking stick’! 

“See! It looks like a brown and green 
twig!” 

“And I thought it was a twig,” said 


Pete. 
THE RESCUE 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


™@ CHIEF was a large gray police dog. 

He belonged to a family in which 
there were two children—Joan and 
Bobby. The children loved Chief, and 
Chief loved them, Whenever you saw 
Joan and Bobby, you were sure to see 
Chief near. He seemed to know that it 
was his duty to protect them. 

Joan and Bobby often played with some 
of their friends. They did not play on 
the sidewalk or in the fields. They liked 
to play on the lawn in front of the house, 
where it was shady and the grass was 
short. 

One day Joan and Bobby were playing 
with a new red ball. Soon some of their 
little friends came to play with them. 
They were having fun, when the ball 
rolled into the middle of the street. Joan 
did not look to either side, but ran into the 
street after the ball. 

“Come back, Joan!” cried Bobby. A 
very big car was speeding down the street. 
Joan had not seen the car. Surely she 
would be hit! 

Suddenly Chief dashed into the street 
after Joan. Before Joan could reach the 
ball, Chief had grabbed her dress in his 
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mouth and pulled her back, just in time 
to escape the car that whizzed in front of 
them. 

Joan was a very frightened but happy 
little girl. She hugged Chief again and 
again. All the children were very happy 
because Joan was not hurt, and they pat- 
ted and hugged Chief too. 

They are each more careful now to look 
to the right and left before they step into 
the street. 


READING TESTS 


I. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1, The name of the story is ___.____.. 

2. The name of the dog is _____.. 

3. The dog was a large gray 
dog. 

4. We must always look to the _.__. 
and to the _____ before we step into the 
street. 


Il. Write T after each sentence that is 
true, and F after each sentence that is not 
true, 

1. The children were playing with a 
new red ball, 
: yy Bobby ran into the street after the 

all. 
3. The driver stopped his car. 
4. Bobby rescued Joan. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Write and dramatize a short, simple 
play showing the correct way to cross the 
street. The characters may be two chil- 
dren, a policeman, and an automobile 
driver. 

2. Make a list of safety rules children 
should follow in playing. 

3. Describe an ideal playground for 
children. 





THE RHYTHM BAND 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 
@ THE rhythm band teaches you how 


to keep time in music. It teaches also 
the quality of sound of the different in- 
struments you play. 

The rhythm sticks are made of wood. 
When you beat time with them properly 
they make a soft clicking sound. 

The triangle is made of steel. Triangle 
means something that has three sides. 
When it is struck with another piece of 
steel, a lovely tone rings out. 

The cymbals are made of two metals, 
copper and tin, mixed together and 
poured into a round mold to harden and 
take shape. The first cymbals were made 
many years ago. Cymbals were played 
when men marched home from winning 
a victory. The players held them high in 
their hands to make them ring out on the 
air. 

The drum was one of the first musical 
instruments used by ancient man. It was 
played for marching and dancing. ‘The 
drum has a wooden frame shaped like a 
cylinder. The ends of the cylinder are 
covered with thick parchment. 

The tambourine is sometimes called an 
open drum. Only one end of the tam- 
bourine is covered with parchment. 
When the first open drum was made it did 
not make very much sound. To give it a 
better sound four holes were cut in the 
wooden rim and four pairs of little cym- 
bals were placed in the holes. When the 
tambourine is played the cymbals tinkle. 


Can you answer these questions? 
What does the rhythm band teach? 
Of what are rhythm sticks made? 
What is the triangle made of? 
Of what two metals are cymbals made? 
When were the cymbals played in 
ancient times? 
How is the drum made? 
What is the tambourine often called? 
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Arithmetic Seatwork for Beginners 


Pre-Primer Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


— 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 








1 ball 


Color red. 


Draw 1 ball. 
Color red and blue. 


2 kites 


Color blue. 


Draw 2 kites. 
Color blue and yellow. 





3 wagons 


ON 
o-oo”. 


Color yellow. 


PELE! 


Draw 3 wagons. 
Color yellow and green. 


_— 





pen ~ 


4 trees 


Color green. 


Draw 4 trees. 
Color green and orange. 


1 


§ boys and girls 


At 


Color orange. 


Draw 2 boys. Draw 3 girls. 
Color orange and purple. 


_ 


6 flowers 


% & 
99 


Draw 6 flowers. 
Color all colors. 








7 houses 


ATATATA: 
ALATA 


Color red and white. 


Draw 7 houses. 
Color white and brown. 





8 chairs 


LLL 
BLL 


Color brown and yellow. 


Draw 8 chairs. 


Color black and red. 


ference eee ne 4 





*eRoket 


Color red, blue, and yellow. 


Draw 9 balloons. 
Color all colors. 
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A Rock Garden Unit 


HAZIEL LINDERMAN AND GLADYS E. HANSON 


Critic Teachers, Training School, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


@ IT WAS the first week of school. 

The second grade and the third and 
fourth grades were discussing ways in 
which they could make the two rooms 
more interesting places in which to live. 
There was great enthusiasm, and sugges- 
tions ranged from the idea of personal re- 
sponsibility in helping to keep the rooms 
neat and clean to the idea of bringing 
books, magazines, pictures, plants, gold- 
fish, and so on from home. 

When the subject of fish was men- 
tioned, one little girl spoke up, “We have 
a rock garden. I could bring as many fish 
as we would want.” Immediately other 
children commented that they had rock 
gardens, and proceeded to tell how they 
were made and what they contained. 

“I wonder whether we could use that 
idea here,” suggested one teacher. “It 
might be a good way to make our room 
more attractive.” 

“But we couldn’t dig a hole in our 
floor,” said one unimaginative little girl. 

“No, but we could use our sand table. 
We could fill it with dirt,” said another. 

The children immediately saw the pos- 
sibility of a rock garden in school, and the 
discussions which followed showed much 
thought and initiative. 

The discussion of plans centered around 
the following points: 

1. How shall we make the garden? 

2. What shall we have in it? 

3. How shall we get the material? 

Each room decided to have a pool sur- 
rounded by rocks in the center of the gal- 
vanized-lined sand table. Two ways of 
making the pool were considered: build- 
ing it of cement and stones; or using a 
large pan for the pool itself, and then 
building up the sides with stone and 
cement. After consulting several people, 
the children decided to discard the first 
plan, for they found the pool would be so 
heavy that the legs of the sand table could 
not hold the weight. 

Since it was necessary that the pool be 
at least eight or ten inches deep, it was 
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difficult to secure a desirable 
pan. Finally one room was 
given a_ baby’s bathtub, 
while the other bought a 
large enameled pan which 
they thought would prove 
quite satisfactory after the 
handles had been removed. 
Every child brought stones 
of different sizes, some for 
the foundation and others 
for decorating the top. Beautiful shells, 
souvenirs of many vacation trips, were 
also contributed. 

Many children brought slips of plants 
to school. In order that the class might 
better study the parts of a plant, some 
of these slips were allowed to form roots 
in water, before being planted in the soil. 
There were many varieties of foliage 
plants—geraniums, ferns, begonias, ivy, 
and moss. 

None of the children knew how to 
make cement so several inquired of their 
fathers and reported to the class. The 
proportion of one part cement to five 
parts sand was suggested as being the best 
for their purpose. Five cents’ worth of 
cement sufficed for each pool. 

The children discussed what they might 
have in their pool. Immediate contribu- 
tions consisted of goldfish, snails, and tad- 
poles. Later small green turtles, Japanese 
snails, and salamanders were added, as well 
as water plants and algae from a creek 
near by. Problems concerning the advis- 
ability of letting all these creatures live to- 
gether and how to prepare the pool for 
them called for much study. 

When the pool was finished the children 
were very proud of their work, and all 
were eager for their turn to siphon out 
the water and add fresh water. Great 
interest was shown in the growth of the 
tadpoles, and on the morning when four 
baby snails were discovered there was 
much excitement and joy. 

The building of the garden and the care 
of the water creatures and plants which 





The Second Grade’s Rock Garden 


followed resulted in increased interest and 
appreciation in plant and animal life, a 
growing attitude of pleasure in working 
together fora common purpose, a greater 
spirit of co-operation and thoughtfulness 
in general, and an increased satisfaction 
in personal responsibility in making the 
schoolroom attractive. 
In addition to the outcomes mentioned 
above, the work was rich in experiences 
involving much subject matter. 
A. Reading. 
1. For information, to find out how 
to make an aquarium, how to care 
for the plants, etc. 
2. Directions for making cement. 
3. Stories composed by the class. 

B. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring of cement and sand. 
2. Proportion of sand to cement in- 
volved work in fractions. 

C. Science. 

1. Construction of rock garden. 
2. Construction of aquarium. 
3. Care and study of plants and 
water creatures. 
4. Study of soil. 
§. Study of evaporation of water. 
6. Use of siphon. 
D. Art. 
1. Study of shells and stones. 
2. Appreciation of color and form 
of fish, turtles, plants. 
3. Construction of the garden. 
4. Drawing pictures of the garden, 
of plants, and of the creatures in dif- 
ferent stages of development. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The Purpose of Seatwork 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


™@ THE article “Developing Reading 

Skills in the Activity Program,” which 
appeared in the March 1934 issue of THE 
INsTRUCTOR, has resulted in many re- 
quests for a more detailed discussion of 
the value of seatwork and phonics in such 
a program. This article is the answer to 
these requests. 


@ IT IS now quite generally agreed that 

children would learn to read more 
quickly and with less effort if they were 
not taught to read until they reached the 
age of seven or eight years. However, 
since parents seem to want their children 
to learn to read in the first grade, it is 
advisable to discover the most efficient 
way of teaching the subject. 

Reading is usually thought of as the 
process of getting meaning from the 
printed page. Psychologists tell us that 
the process has three aspects, represented 
by the words “meaning,” “sound,” and 
“sight.” That is to say, before a child 
learns to recognize a word he should be 
able to say it and know its meaning. Vi- 
olation of this principle develops “word 
callers.” 

In the writer’s opinion the activities 
necessary to help the child gain meanings 
and the ability to pronounce words are 
not properly a phase of the reading pro- 
gram. The meanings of words and the 
ability to pronounce and use them should 
be developed in connection with content 
experiences; then, when the child needs to 
read, only “sight” need be considered. By 
“sight” is meant (1) learning to recog- 
nize the words; (2) connecting the visual 
forms with the sounds and meanings; and 
(3) using them to interpret phrases, sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and stories. 


@ FOR convenience, the reading process 
may be divided into the following 
teaching activities. 
A. Making sure that the child has 
reading readiness, especially an ade- 
quate oral vocabulary (already devel- 
oped in connection with his content 
experiences). : 
B. Helping him to gain reading ability. 
1. By introducing him to new words 
in context (charts, blackboard sto- 
ries, etc.). 
2. By providing activities designed 
to furnish repetition of these new 
words so that he may be able to rec- 
ognize them either alone or in con- 
tent. 
a) In isolation—flash cards, black- 


board drill, etc. 
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b) In context—chart drill, seat- 
work, reading circle, literature ac- 
tivities. 
3. By providing activities to develop 
skill in word recognition. 
a) Visual analysis. 
b) Guessing meaning by refer- 
ence to pictures or context. 
4. By providing activities to develop 
skill in word analysis. 
§. By providing activities to develop 
certain other skills, such as proper 
eye movements, holding the book in 
position, interpreting punctuation 
marks, etc. 

C. Helping the pupil to use the abil- 

ity to read in gathering and organizing 

information about social studies, sci- 
ence, etc., and in reading for pleasure 

(literature). 

This article will be restricted to a de- 
scription of the kinds of activities which 
furnish repetition. The problem of read- 
ing readiness and introducing reading will 
be presented in detail in an early issue. 
Skill in word analysis (phonics) will be 
taken up in a later issue. Using the abil- 
ity to read in gathering and organizing 
information has already been discussed by 
the writer in an article in the June 1934 
issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, under the title, 
“Reading in the Intermediate Grades.” 


@ TEACHING activities are of three 

kinds: (1) helping the child to learn 
how to solve problems in social studies, 
science, and health units; (2) helping 
him to acquire an appreciation of liter- 
ature, art, music, and play as he develops 
a desire for, and the ability to take part 
in, worth-while leisure-time activities; 
(3) helping him to develop such skills as 


he needs while engaging in activities 


(reading, English expression, note sing- 





ing, drawing, etc.) appropriate to items 
1 and 2. 

For each of these three items an appro- 
priate technique has already been present- 
ed in other articles by the writer which 
have appeared in THE INstructor. The 
technique for developing skills is as fol- 
lows: (1) getting the child to recognize 
a need for the skill; (2) setting up a clear 
mental image; (3) furnishing the repeti- 
tion necessary to secure retention; and 
(4) using the skill in actual situations. 


@ AS THE first-grade child tries to help 

solve the problems presented in the 
community-life units he finds that he 
needs information. The teacher can show 
him how much easier it would be if he 
were able to find out things for himself; 
then he would not have to depend upon 
someone else all the time. 

He already has the necessary oral vo- 
cabulary and so he is ready to have words 
presented to him. As mentioned above, 
reading, for all of us, is a matter of recog- 
nizing words with whose form we have 
become familiar at one time or another. 
Our method of presenting new words is 
the so-called chart method. Stories, com- 
ing out of the daily experiences of the 
children, are dictated to the teacher and 
then written in manuscript form on 
wrapping paper. The teacher tries to 
keep the children from using too many 
words which are not found in the basic 
list furnished her (primer, first reader, 
etc., depending upon the reading level). 
All new words, if in this list, are under- 
lined as they appear on the charts. 

A chart is presented to the group as a 
whole, and three or four of the brighter 
children read it “from memory.” Then a 
few minutes are devoted to a study of the 
underlined words. 

For most children, this will be enough 
group work. They will then go to their 
tables to take part in types of individual 
activities to be described below. The slow 
readers will remain with the teacher for 
fifteen minutes of additional group work. 
Various devices may be used to stimulate 
interest. 

As has been suggested above, learning to 
read consists mainly of acquiring a stock 
of sight words. As the child’s reading 
vocabulary becomes larger it is increas- 
ingly difficult for him to tecognize words 
which have a similar appearance. 

There are several ways in which the 


teacher can help the children meet this 
(Continued on page 78) 








™@ THE problem of reading 

readiness and introducing 
reading will be the topic of 
Mr. Townsend’s next article, 
to appear in an early issue. 
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Gramstorff Bros., Inc., Malden, Mass. 


Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on pago 59 
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How to Conduct an Excursion 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Instructor, Department of Education, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


M@ FEW teachers deny the value of an 

excursion in vivifying and extending 
children’s ideas, but most teachers hesitate 
to take excursions because of the difficul- 
ties encountered. Many of these problems 
can be avoided by careful planning before 
the trip is made. The following proce- 
dure may prove helpful to teachers who 
have had no experience in conducting 
large groups. 
I. Suggest the excursion while a unit of 
work is in progress. This provides for an 
understanding of what to look for, and 
for later intelligent follow-up activities. 
II. Secure the written permission of the 
parents. These notes should be filed with 
the head of the school for your protection 
if an accident should occur. 
Ill. Take a trip yourself several days 
in advance, so that you will be able to 
direct the group efficiently. 
IV. Invite a friend or a few intelligent 
mothers of pupils to go with the group. 
Make sure that they know what they are 
to do during the entire trip. 
V. Discuss with the class the following 
points. 

A. What to look for. 
B. Courtesy and safety rules. 

1. Safety measures in crossing streets, 

entering and leaving conveyances, 

and the need for the group to stay 

together. 

2. Route to be taken there and back. 

3. Courtesy to policemen, guards, 

and people who question or talk to 

them. 

4. Good manners, 


such as quiet 


voices, taking turns, and orderly for- 
mation of lines. 
C. Care of belongings. Hats and coats 
should be left at home if the weather 
permits, for they are likely to be laid 
down and forgotten. 
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D. Spending money. Explain that if 

some children have pennies or more to 

spend, the other members will feel bad, 
and that it is better for no one to have 
more than the fare needed. 

E. Appearance. Children who are clean 

and tidy will receive favorable atten- 

tion from fellow passengers and other 
people seen on the trip. 

F. Breakfast. Some children will be so 

excited over the prospect of a trip that, 

unless urged by the teacher, they will go 
without breakfast on the day of the 
trip. 

G. Luncheon. If a luncheon is to be 

eaten while the excursion is in progress, 

decide what should be taken. Usually 

a sandwich, fruit, and a cooky or bar 

of chocolate will be sufficient. 

VI. Immediately before leaving the 
school, see that the children have had a 
drink and have gone to the toilet. 

VII. Other things being equal, take the 
most direct way to the destination. Busses 
are the most satisfactory; private cars 
and streetcars are next best. If fares are 
to be paid, see that each child has the 
exact amount. The lessons learned in 
connection with this are the value of 
money, not cheating (many children have 
parents who have evaded paying their 
legitimate fares), and self-reliance. 

The teacher should keep the return 
fares until time to start back, for the emo- 
tional reaction when money is lost is too 
undesirable to balance the value in having 
the pupil take care of his change. 

VIII. Have the two most reliable pupils 
at the head of the line. The next most re- 
sponsible ones should be at the end. The 
leaders should cross the street at a signal 
from the teacher or traffic policeman, and 
go some distance up the block, so that the 
end of the line will get on the sidewalk 
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without crowding. ‘The leaders should 
halt until the teacher tells them to go to 
the next crossing, and wait on the near 
curb for her. 

Little children may be told to fly one 
block, hop the next, skip the next, and 
soon. It is too much to expect them to 
walk sedately for many blocks. 

The teacher should stand in the middle 
of the street if there is no policeman, and 
stop traffic by raising her hand, even 
though the lights should change. How- 
ever, few cars will attempt to start when 
they see children crossing. Count the 
children at intervals. You may pick up 
a few! 

IX. After arriving at the destination, 
do not permit children to be distracted by 
other interesting things. Children grow 
too fatigued, and lose interest, if too many 
things are seen. 

X. After the visit has been made, attend 
to the physical needs of the children, and 
take them to the school. Do not allow 
them to drop off at their homes, even 
though they pass them on their way. Dis- 
miss them from the school. 

XI. Follow-up work. 

A. Conversation. Teacher may record 

pupils’ accounts if desired. 

B. Clarify impressions as shown by 

conversation and questions. 

C. Teacher may ask questions. 

D. Study pictures relating to expe- 

riences. 

E. Pupils may illustrate trip. 

F. Pupils may desire to write an ac- 

count of the excursion for the school 

paper. Do not insist on making this 
the foundation of a composition lesson. 

G. Plan for work that should grow out 

of this experience. 

XII. Additional suggestions. If the teach- 
er has a camera, pictures taken on the 
trip will add to the interest. Children 
who cannot go should be given assign- 
ments bearing on the subject, such as 
selecting pictures for the class to see when 
they return, gathering information from 
sources that the teacher has suggested, 


writing questions to ask the class, and 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Blackboard Language and Reading Lessons 


RALPH AVERY 








| 
4 
: 
y ; 
£ 
YI 7 
is 1 : 2 . :) 
‘ Picking Apples The Traffic Policeman , 
It . . . . .* ¢ . . . 
Sally and Jim are picking apples. Policeman Smith is a friend of the children. * 
\- The apple tree is in their back yard. He stands at the corner when they are going i 
a Mother is going to bake some of the apples. to school. i 
"i Sally and Jim will eat them with sugar and cream. He holds up his hand and the cars stop. 5 
as The children can cross the street safely. is 
n WRITE THE ANSWERS i 
m ' ‘ 
d, 1. What are some ways to cook apples? Questions To Discuss $ 
id 2. Which way do you like apples best? 1. What are some traffic rules that children should ‘ 
3. Are apples a fruit or a vegetable? follow? 7 
4. Do all apples ripen in the fall? 2. How does vour school help prevent accidents? ; 
5. There are many kinds of apples. Which ones a es : 
do you know? : 
D 1. Is it safe to cross a street without looking both f 
SOMETHING TO Do ways? ‘ 
| 1. Make a list of all the fruits that are ripe in the 2. Should one always obey a traffic light? 
fall, and find out where they come from. 3. Are traffic rules a good thing to have? 
2. Draw and color pictures telling the story of 4, Are drivers of cars the only people who should 
apples. You might make the pictures into a booklet, _ follow traffic rules? 
and write something about each one. §. Is it safe to play ball in the street? 
In putting these language lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the blackboard. 
Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines, 
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Vacation Pictures 


ALIEDA M. BIRCK 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Palo Alto, California 














@ AT THE opening of’ school, vacation memories are still 

fresh in the minds of the children. What better time could 
be selected for them to prepare stories and illustrations of their 
vacation fun? Pictures of “What I Did during My Vacation” 
will call forth interesting results. 

With the object of correlating language work with art, Miss 
Augusta Gillespie, the classroom teacher of the third grade at 
Lytton School, had the children each write a composition about 
some one phase of their numerous vacation activities. Then the 
class, under the direction of the art teacher, Mrs. Kathryn 
Hubbard, illustrated the compositions. In this way the events 
were brought more vividly to mind. 

Since the illustrations were to be used as a classroom border, 
the style, the paper, and the figures were standardized. A poster 
in cut paper was decided upon, and each illustration was to con- 
tain one figure. 

To help the children cut out figures in any position they de- 
sired, the art teacher gave them each the various sections of a 
jointed doll, cut from manila paper, which they assembled in the 
position best suited to their story, pasting the parts together. 
Using this as a model, the children traced it on another piece of 
manila paper, and cut out the new figure as a whole. This was 
pasted to the jointed figure for reinforcement. 

Colored poster paper was used for the clothes, background, 
and various objects in the composition. These were all assem- 
bled and pasted on a panel of lightweight construction paper. 
The finished pictures were then mounted on heavy red paper 
in a slightly larger size, to form a border. Several of the pic- 
tures and two stories are reproduced here. 











In vacation I was sewing. I made a yellow 
dress. I put two pockets in my dress. 
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I rode on a pony. It was at the noontime. I 
didn’t guide him. He went to the corral. 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FUR ALL THE GRADES - 








That's the Way September Goes 


WORDS BY GERTRUDE HARDEMAN MUSIC BY ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


There’s a haze in the sky and the air is cool, There are man-y chil - dren 


In gentle motion 


go-ing to school, There’s a crim-son leaf and a fad-ing rose, For that’s the way Sep- i 


* 
y 

ms 
. 

ea 


METS 

















tem-ber goes. The birds fly low in the au-tumn sky, The west wind sings a_ lul - la- 

by, While lit-tle flow-ers their eye-lids close, For that’s the way Sep-tem-ber goes. 
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September Recitations, Safety Jingles, 
and an All-the-Year Song 





AN EXERCISE RHYME 


VIRGINIA LEE MALONEY 


Two little feet go tap, tap, tap. 
Two little hands go clap, clap, clap. 


A quick little leap up from the chair. 
Two little arms reach high in the air. 


Two little feet go jump, jump, jump. 
Two little hands go thump, thump, 
thump. 


One little body turns round and round, 
One little child sits quietly down. 


A HAPPY CHILD 


ALICE THORN FROST 


The sun shines in my window, 
A bird sings sweet and clear, 

And all the pleasant outdoor sounds 
Are very nice to hear. 


I dress so fast because I know 
There is so much to see. 

It’s always a good morning, 
For a little child like me. 


MORNING GREETING 


JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


(Lines of welcome for beginners.) 


The daytime is here, 
The long night is through. 
I bow you “Good morning,” 
And “How do you do?” 


The sun shines again, 
Morning is new. 

You’re glad to see me, 
And I’m glad to see you. 


NAMING THE COLORS 


JULIA POWELL 


The colored crayons in my box 
(Child shows open box of crayons.) 
Lie in a pretty row. 

I touch each one, and give its name, 
As down the line I go. 


First red, then orange, yellow, green, 
Blue, and violet; 

And at last come brown and black, 
Not one will I forget. 


32 


ONCE I WON 


LUCRETIA PENNY 
My daddy and I 


Once raced for the car, 
And that time I won, 
But it wasn’t far. 


If Daddy had raced 
With me for a mile, 
He would have waited 
For me quite a while. 


STORY HOUR 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Sister Betty’s eight years old, 
And Sister Sue is three, 

So Betty often reads aloud, 
To little Sue and me. 


Little Sue likes nursery rhymes 
That she can understand; 
She has hers first, then Betty reads 


Adventure stories grand, 


"Bout woods and bears and elephants, 
And ships that sail to sea— 

We have such fun when Betty reads 
Aloud to Sue and me. 


MEASUREMENTS 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


(Anaction poem for a group of children.) 


Did you ever see a whale? (Child asks 
seated group, who shake heads.) 

Well, a whale is rather wide. 

He really is much wider 

Than this from side to side. (Measures 
with outstretched arms.) ; 

If you never saw a whale, 

Then you may just think that I 

Exaggerate a little 

When I say a whale’s this high. 
high, with arms lifted.) 


(Jumps 


So you never saw a whale! (Group shake 
heads.) 

Well, a whale is such a whale! 

He’s about as long as this 

From his wide mouth to his tail. (Child 
has others stand and arranges them in 
long line, spacing them so as to get 


desired length of line.) 





THE COLLECTOR 


DONOVAN MARSHALL 
(Child addresses an older pupil.) 


Oh, have you, please, some postage stamps? 
It doesn’t matter much 

If they are French or African, 
Or even slightly Dutch; 


For Bobby’s stamps all run to ships, 
Belinda’s make a zoo, 

While Mary saves stamped envelopes— 
My specialty is blue. 


WISHES 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


I wish that animals could talk! 
I'd love to hear the breathless tales 
The tigers in a zoo could tell 

Of shadowy, silent, jungle trails. 


I’d like to listen to a seal, 

And, oh! to have a kangaroo 
Tell me what the girls and boys 
Down in South Australia do! 


I wonder, would the camels tell 
All their memories of sand? 

And just what would a Persian cat 
Say about his native land? 


But I’d be happy as I could be 
If, the next time I go walking 
With my spotted terrier, Rags, 
Suddenly 4e’d start in talking! 


THE FAIR 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Last year my largest pumpkin 
(Boy carries a large melon.) 

Won first prize at the fair. 

This year Ill send a melon 

That I’ve tended with great care; 


And Mother has been teaching 
Our Betty how to bake— 

She’s going to send some muffins 
And a chocolate layer cake. 


It’s always so exciting, 
Starting to the fair, 

To know perhaps your entry 
May win a first prize there. 


A QUEER TWIG 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Out in the woods I found today 
A queer thing, without doubt— 
A wee twig that did not stay still, 
But tried to walk about. 


I thought this tiny twig had planned 
To play a funny trick, 

Until I learned it was a bug 
Known as the “walking stick.” 
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NATURE'S MUSIC 


MARIAN STEARNS CURRY 


It’s going to rain soon, 
And how do I know? 


Why, all of the fireflies 
Are ceasing to glow; 


The crickets are quiet, 
And so are the trees; 
The whole world is hushed, 


There’s not even a breeze; 


It’s just like an audience, 
Very polite, 

That hopes to enjoy 
Good rain music tonight. 


AUTUMN 


LA VERNE M. BEST 


Now that summer’s over 

And September days are here, 

We forget the heat of August 
And we think of autumn’s cheer. 


School bells now are ringing, 
Calling us again from play, 
But we all return with pleasure 
To our work, on Opening Day. 


SPLENDID WORDS 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


Do you think of what you'll have 
New pens or pencils write? 

Oh, they are so lovely 

And shining and bright— 


Surely they will set down 
Happy thoughts and gay! 
Surely they'll be writing 

Splendid words each day! 


GOLDEN DAYS 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Everybody’s busy, 

The harvest days are here, 
Time to gather golden grain, 
For Winter’s creeping near! 


Farmers in the grainfields, 
Bright with autumn sun, 
Children in the woodlands, 


Nutting time has come! 


Squirrels a-chatter in the trees 
Seem to sharply scold: 

“Don’t take every nut, we pray— 
Winter’s long and cold!” 





BIRTHDAY SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MIRIAM DRURY 


Clap your hands, for this is some - one’s birth-day, Clap your 


or this is some-one’s birth-day, Clap your hands, for 


this is some-one’s birth-day. Ma-ry Kath-ryn is six to-day. 





The name and age of the pupil whose birthday it is will be substituted for those in the song. 
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SAFETY JINGLES 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Tune: “Lightly Row” 


Girls and boys, 

Girls and boys, 

Will you put away your toys? 
Girls and boys, 

Girls and boys, 

Please let’s have less noise; 

Now it’s time to cross the street, 
Use your ears and eyes and feet, 
Girls and boys, 

Girls and boys, 


Till again we meet! 


Tune: “Auld Lang Syne” 


Should you forget your safety rules 
When you go home today, 

Should you forget to look both ways 
When crossing, on the way, 

Perhaps you would get safely home, 
Yet trouble might appear, 

So keep in mind the safety rules— 
Be sure the street is clear! 


Tune: Chorus of “Jingle Bells’ 


Look both ways, look both ways, 
Look both left and right, 

When you start to cross the street, 
To see what is in sight. 


Tune: “The Farmer in the Dell” 


I try to do what’s right, 
I try to do what’s right, 
To keep the safety rules we learn 
I try with all my might. 


These rules are very few, 

I'll tell them all to you 

To keep in mind, then you will find 
What “Safety First” can do. 


I never play with fire, 
Whatever my desire; 

I never run out in the street 
To chase a rolling tire. 


I always look both ways 

When I must cross the street. 

I never know what might occur, 
What dangers I might meet! 


MY DIARY 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


In my diary there’s space 


Clean and white, inviting 


Me to set down happenings 


That are worth the writing. 


In my diary I'll write 


Every night, or nearly! 


Tell the doings of the day 


Honestly and clearly. 


When I’m grown up, Diary, 


And I read you over, 


Then the child I used ‘to be 


In you I'll discover! 


JJ 











Two Plays, One for Beginners and One for Older Pupils 











THE SHOE HOUSE 


BERNICE MORGAN BRYANT 


CHARACTERS 
OLD WOMAN JACK 
JUMPING JOAN JILL 
BOPEEP BOY BLUE 


MARY QUITE CONTRARY 
POLLY FLINDERS 
JEMIMA 


JACK HORNER 
TOMMY TUCKER 


CoOsTUMES AND STAGE SETTING 


The children may be in costume, or else 
wear usual clothes and carry characteris- 
tic objects, as a jumping rope, a crook, 
and a watering pot. Old Woman may 
wear a long skirt and colorful waist. 

For the setting, have a large shoe shape 
cut from cardboard and covered with 
colored paper. Have windows cut in the 
shoe. The children stand behind the shoe, 
with their heads showing at the sides or in 
the windows. 


THE PLay 


(Old Woman comes out from shoe, 
and the children, from their places, all 
recite together.) 

CHILDREN— 

There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe, 

She had so many children, she didn’t 
know what to do, 

She gave them some broth without 
any bread— 

(Children break off suddenly, and 
clamor to come out and play.) 

OLD WOMAN—Well, you may come 
out for a little while. (Goes to the back 
of the shoe.) 





























Reciting “There was a Little Girl” 





CHILDREN (running out)— 

Sing a song of happiness 
For me and you; 

Four and twenty children 
Lived in a shoe. 

When the doors are opened, 
They all begin to sing. 

Aren’t we a jolly bunch? 
We're happy as a king. 

JUMPING JOAN (steps to one side, 
jumps the rope, and repeats) — 

Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody’s with me, I’m always 
alone. 

BOPEEP—Oh, Joan, come help me 
find my sheep. 

MARY QUITE CONTRARY—Leave them 
alone and they'll come home. (Bopeep 
starts to cry.) 

OTHER CHILDREN (together) — 

Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come 
home— 

MARY QUITE CONTRARY (breaking 
away)—I don’t want to recite, 

POLLY FLINDERS—Why, Mary, what is 
the matter? 

JEMIMA—Oh, Mary, Mary is quite 
contrary. 

OLD WOMAN (calling out)—Children, 
behave yourselves. 

JEMIMA—Yes, Mother, I'll be good. 

OTHER CHILDREN (pointing to Jemima 
and reciting in concert) — 

There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl, 
Right down the middle of her 
forehead. 
When she was good, 
She was very, very good, 
But when she was bad, she was 
horrid. 

(Jemima bows when they say, “When 
she was good,” and puts her hands over 
her face when they say, “But when she 
was bad.’”’) 

OLD WOMAN (calling out)—Jack and 
Jill, please go up the hill and fetch a pail 
of water. 

JACK AND jitt—Yes, Mother. 

OLD WOMAN (coming out)—Polly, 
Polly, how soiled your dress is! 

BOPEEP—Whatever did you do, Polly 
Flinders? 

POLLY (crying)—I sat among the cin- 
ders, warming my pretty little toes. 

BOY BLUE—Mother came and caught 
her, and spanked her little daughter for 


soiling her brand-new clothes. 
(Continued om page 82) 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


ALMA ZWICKER 


@ THE eleven characters are as follows: 

Lucy, ten or twelve years old, dressed 
in school clothes; her mother, a larger 
girl; and nine delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, boys dressed in colonial 
costume and designated as Washington, 
First Delegate, Secretary, Madison, 
Morris, Hamilton, Second Delegate, 
Franklin, and Third Delegate. 


ScENE I 


(Lucy is seated at a table in the living 
room, studying her history lesson.) 

Lucy (as she looks at her book) —To- 
morrow is September 17. Our teacher 
said that it is Constitution Day. She gave 
us this history assignment, and said that 
after we have studied it we will know 
why September 17 is Constitution Day. 
(Looks over pages.) I wish that some of 
these men would come back and tell me 
exactly what happened. Then I would 
know my lesson without reading it. 
(Looks up and is surprised to see before 
her a man in colonial costume.) Why! 
You look like General Washington. 

WASHINGTON—You are right, and you 
are a bright little girl to recognize me at 
once. I have come to help you with your 
history. Will you tell me your name and 
what school you attend? 

Lucy—TI am Lucy Hill: I go to (in- 
sert name) School. 

WASHINGTON—Thank you. Now, tell 
me about this history you must study. 


Perhaps I can help you. 
(Continued on page 76) 











Lucy and Some of the Delegates 
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The Rhythm Band 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Each rous -ing beat is clear and gay Whena hy - thm band be - gins to play. They're 
good mu - si - cians, ev’ - ry one, And they think a band is fun. Hear the tink-tink -tink- ling bells, 
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The tri - an - gle’s ring - ing chime. Hear the bus - y click of sticks, And the wood block’s tap - tap - tap. The tam - bou - rine goes i 
| 
a? a | ef Bee 
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= om —- =_—— é x—o_»! : 
R $s Ri Si RT R : 
oe ——_.m—p-d- dy — dy _-ding dy, —L- —_—_p—- 
“rap, shake, shake.” Cym - bals have a say. The stir - ring drum says “Here we come!” When a rhy - chm band starts to play. 
T. B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R. S., rhythm sticks; W. B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals, 
R indicates rap of tambourine, S$ indicates shake, 
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Staff Song 


R. E. A. R. E. A. 


For Classroom 
or Auditorium 
Presentation 





This is the staff, the mer - ry lit - tle staff, Where we find the notes in a 








row, Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do. We must learn ev’ - ry 


MARCHING ON WITH MUSIC Cusaus 


RACHAEL E. ANTHONY 


@ ELEVEN children stand on the stage. 

Each holds a card 7% by 14 inches, one, youknow. _Do, ti, la, sol, do, ti, la, sol, Hap - py lit - tle tones are 
with a staff drawn on it. The first card 
has a bar; the second, a G clef; and the 
third, four sharps on one side and three 
flats on the other (to be reversed at last 
line of stanza two). Mounted on each 
of the other eight cards is a note cut from 
black paper representing one of the scale 
tones. 

All children sing together the words of 

the “Staff Song” (given below) , except on K ey 50 ng 
scale tones in the first verse, where each RR FE. A. REA. 
tone is sung alone by the child holding the 
corresponding card. This requires careful 
timing to secure the correct rhythm. 








“ese. Do, re, mi, sol, do, re, mi, sol, Here they go, jol - ly as you please. 





STAFF SONG 


This is the staff, the merry little staff, ; ‘ 
Where we find the notes in a row, One flat is F and two flats is B flat, And _ three flats is 
Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do. 

We must learn ev’ry one, you know. 


The key is ver-y im-por-tant, you see, For it tells us just 





Chorus: 
Do, ti, la, sol, do, ti, la, sol, , ; 
Happy little tones are these. where to find do, And if this we know then a-way we go— 
Do, re, mi, sol, do, re, mi, sol, E flat, ’'m sure, Four flats is A _ flat; sing all tones pure, 


Here they go, jolly as you please. 


Fine Lento 


Right at the first, you place a little bar, 
Then a funny G clef sign. 

Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do. 

Flats or sharps bring the key to mind. 





Mi, fa, sol, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do. The key of C is eas-y, 


Lines there are five, and spaces only Mi, fa, sol, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do. 
four, 

But on these we find the tune, 

E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. 

Listen well and you'll know them soon. 





First line is E, and second one is G, for no sharps or flats you find. One sharp is G, with do on sec - ond 
And the third is B, you know. 

E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. 

D and F, fourth and fifth they go. 





First space is F and second one is A, 
And the next two, C and E. line, ‘Twe sharps, D, with do on line the fourth, Three sharps, A, with 
E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. D.C. al Fine 


This is easy for you and me. 





When the song is over, this group of 


singers steps to the back of the stage and ; 
(Continued on page 80) do on sec - ond space, Four sharps, E, with do on space the fourth. 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 
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By permission of Frank W. Benson; courtesy of Geo. H. Brodhead 


“TWO BLACK DUCKS” = FRANK W. BENSON 


@ THESE ducks may have just come from a northern lake or river to 
spend the winter in a warmer climate. In the spring they will fly 
north again. Many species of waterfowl, as well as land birds, move north 
or south according to the changing seasons. ‘ 
This sixteen-page section deals with the seasons, climate, and weather. 
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The Seasons, Climate, and Weather—Their Effect on Lite 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


. Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


@ AS ONE travels over this world of 
ours, one is impressed by the many ex- 
tremes of climatic conditions. 

In tropical lands there are equatorial 
rain forests, rich with plant and animal 
life the year round. Seasonal change is 
marked only by changes in rainfall, with 
wet and dry seasons. 

The desert regions, except on mountain 
tops, are hot, with but little rainfall. 
Consequently, in contrast to the rain 
forests, they have but little life. 

In the Temperate Zones, there are the 
four seasons, with moderate extremes of 
heat and cold, and with dry lands and 
wet lands. 

Finally, beyond these temperate lands 
and waters, are the Frigid Zones. Here 
the seasonal extremes are greatest. 


A. H. Fisher, from Euwing Galloway 


One may readily realize that plants and 
animals are adapted to live in the con- 
ditions that surround them. Plants and 
animals of the Frigid Zones must be 
adapted to meet extreme changes, while 
plants and animals of the Torrid Zone 
are adapted to conditions which are more 
nearly uniform throughout the year. 

These questions connected with climate 
are well worth considering. (1) How 
are living things adapted to their environ- 
ment and to seasonal changes? (2) How 
does man use his superior intellect to cope 
with the elements? 


ADAPTATIONS TO ENVIRONMENT 


Seasons in the westerly-wind belt are 
marked by changes in temperature. Cold 
waves often bring the extremes of winter, 
hot waves the extremes of summer. Sum- 
mer, with its warmth and rainfall, is gen- 





In the dark, damp jungles of tropical lands, abounding in heat and moisture, many kinds of plant 


and wild-anim 





Ewing Galloway 
The camel's cushioned feet protect it from the hot earth. It can store enough water in its stomach so 
that it need drink only every four or five days. Its hump is a storehouse of fat. 


PLATE If 


life are found. Such regions are not suited to habitation by the white man. 





erally favorable for plant growth, while 
winter, with its ice and snow, is unfa- 
vorable. Most of the United States and 
Canada lies within this belt of winds. 

In this region, the lower extreme of 
temperature may fall below the freezing 
point of water. Seeds lie dormant in the 
ground, trees except the evergreens are 
bare of leaves, and many flowering plants 
die. With the first warm days of spring, 
however, comes a quick response to the 
change in environment. Plants grow, 
trees put forth leaves, and flowers bloom. 

To grow successfully, plants must have 
proper moisture, soil of the right kind, 
correct temperature, and plenty of sun- 
light. The growth of the plant, with its 
production of seeds, is one form of adap- 
tation which enables plants to continue 
from one season to the next in the Tem- 
perate Zone. ‘Thus the life cycles of 
plants are fitted to the changing season. 

Animals depend absolutely upon plants 
for food. Therefore, the character of the 
seasonal change in green plants deter- 
mines, to a great extent, the character of 
the seasonal changes in the activities of 
animals. 

As winter approaches, many forms of 
animal life familiar during the summer 
disappear. With the return of spring, all 
forms of animal life become active again. 

Plants and animals of the desert are 
adapted to their environment in various 
ways. The giant cactus is probably one 
of the most characteristic desert plants. 
Its stem is big and thick and its spines, 
or leaves, are tiny; therefore less leafy 





Philip D. Gendreau 
This giant cactus in a United States desert thrives 
because it can store a large amount of water. 
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surface is presented to the sun. Since 
there is less surface from which water can 
escape, the supply lasts longer. 


How Man Copes WITH His 
ENVIRONMENT 


Most living things are adapted to live in 
a rather narrow range of physical condi- 
tions. However, human beings live all 
the year round in all the zones except 
the South Frigid Zone. They can move 
from the extremes of one region into the 
opposite extremes of another region and 
continue to live in relative comfort. 

The reason for this, of course, is that 
man is superior in intellect to other ani- 
mals. He has the ability to remember the 
experiences of the past and to plan his 
future from what he has learned. 

Man varies his clothing in order to 
maintain comfort and protect his health. 
In winter, he wears wool, a poor conduc- 
tor of heat. In summer, linen and cotton 
are most satisfactory. ; 

Man has also learned to protect his 
body against temperature changes by 
house-heating and artificial cooling. We 
can protect ourselves from discomfort 
through the changing seasons by keeping 
conditions around us so that we are not 
exposed to extremes of heat and cold. 

The earth has been made to yield the 
best possible food for the use of man and 
his domesticated animals. Fruit is grown 
in California where the climate is tem- 
pered by the ocean breezes, where there 
is plenty of water from the mountains 
with which to irrigate, and where condi- 
tions are favorable to citrus fruits. Cat- 
tle raising on ranches is done in the states 
just east of the Rocky Mountains because 
lack of rain makes the country unfit for 
raising crops. Mixed farming is predom- 
inant in the Mississippi Valley, with wheat 
grown in the north, corn in the central 





Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
Many birds, like this tern, fly south in winter, 
seeking a climate suited to their mode of life. 
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part where nights and days are hot, and 
cotton in the south where there is a long 
growing season. 

Industry depends upon the weather. 
The farmer sows his seed and watches the 
turn of the weather which brings him 
abundance or want. The manufacturer 
must send his goods to other regions for 
distribution, and risk their loss by hurri- 
cane or flood. The merchant must bring 
his products from places where they are 
most easily grown to those sections where 
they are in great demand. 

Death, destruction, and financial loss 
may result from a lack of adjustment to 
unexpected changes of weather. To help 
prevent this, the United States issues 
weather bulletins regularly through the 
radio and newspapers. The weather men, 
located in stations distributed over the 
whole continent of North America, study 
the conditions that determine the weather. 
Early every morning their reports are dis- 
patched to a few central stations. From 
these stations weather forecasts are sent 
out for periods ranging from thirty-six 
hours to a week. 


This sixteen-page section deals with the 
seasons, climate, and weather. 


American Museum of Natural History 


The material on Plates I-X VI, which is 
presented for three grade levels, will help 
the child understand the effect of climate 
and some causes of weather conditions. 
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This picture shows the way in which the varying hare protects itself from its enemies. With each 
new season the hare’s coat blends with the landscape. 





L. ¥. Brownell 


for winter in the ground or in hollow trees. 





L. W. Brownell 


The red squirrel is active all year. It stores food An animal that sleeps in the ground in winter is 


the toad. In the spring it awakens. 
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Cold winter weather is fun when you can slide 
downhill, snug and warm in a snow suit. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
We don’t care if it rains. 


Our raincoats and um- 
brella will keep us dry. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES 


1. To make the child conscious of the 
seasons and the varying weather condi- 
tions. 

2. To stimulate co-operative responsi- 
bility toward one’s health, and toward the 
growth and welfare of plants and animals. 

3. To create sympathetic interest in 
peoples of other lands. 


PossisLE APPROACHES 


1. Interest and curiosity can be de- 
veloped in this unit first by an informal 
conversation. Such questions as these 
might be asked: 

How many different things can you 
name that are affected by the sun? the 
rain? the snow? the wind? cold weather? 
hot weather? 

What do the animals do when it gets 
cold? Where do they get their food? Is 
it difficult for them to find it? How can 
they endure winter weather? 

What do the birds do? 

How do we keep ourselves comfortable 
on hot days? cold days? rainy days? 


PLATE IV 





Summer means cool cotton clothes. We are giving 
the thirsty plants a shower. 





J. Horace McFarland Co. 


A maple tree in summer makes shade with its 
leaves that grow so thick and green. 


What are some of the things we can do 
to help Mother keep us well? 

2. On a calendar keep a weather chart 
for a month. Have the children put in a 
shaded circle for a cloudy day, a circle 
with R in it for a rainy day, a clear circle 
to indicate sunshine, and arrows to indi- 
cate wind. 

3. Several excursions could be made to 
observe: a garden, an orchard, or a vine- 
yard from which vegetables or fruits are 
being gathered; bird migrations; the effect 
of wind, the direction in which it blows, 
and what animals do on a very windy day; 
the cycle of a tree, in fall, in winter, in 
spring (blossoms), and in summer 
(seeds) ; the effect of frost on a garden. 


Four Stupy Topics 


What Clothing Is Worn in the 
Different Seasons 


What kind of clothing do you wear in 
autumn? Why? What kind do you wear 
in winter? Why? What kind do you 
wear in spring, and in summer? What do 
you put over your coat when it rains? 
What do you carry to keep the rain off 
you? What do you wear on your feet? 


J. Horace McFarland Co. 


This is a big maple tree, as it looks in winter. 
Many trees lose their leaves in autumn. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 
We like to wear our bathing suits on a hot summer 
day, and play in the splashy waves. 


Activities— 

Collect pictures of children dressed for 
autumn, winter, spring, and summer sea- 
sons. Arrange them in the order in which 
the seasons come. Put the picture of a 
child dressed for rain in the season when 
you think the most rain falls. Put the boy 
dressed for snow in the season where you 


think he should go. 


How Birds Adjust to Seasons 
When do birds build their nests? How 


many of you have seen baby birds in late 
spring? Because young birds eat so much 
they grow up very rapidly. By the sum- 
mer these baby birds are full-grown. 

Where do they go in the fall? If it 
gets very cold, most birds fly south many 
hundreds of miles. 

Activities— 

1. Report the number of robins seen 
each day until the last one has migrated. 
In the winter provide suet and crumbs for 
birds to eat. Report the different kinds 
of birds seen during the winter. 

2. Fill in outlines of birds with the 
correct colors. 


3. Make a feeding shelf for the birds. 
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Children who live in the Torrid Zone do not need 
to go to a zoo to see monkeys perform. 


Maintaining Our Health 
during All Kinds of Weather 


No one likes to stay in from play. Then 
we must watch weather conditions and 
take proper care of ourselves. What can 
we do? Here is a list of things which will 
help us to keep well. 

1. Stay out of a draft. 

2. Wear underclothes of the proper 
weight according to the season. 

3. Keep our feet dry in the rain or the 
snow. 

4. Take off wet clothes immediately. 
Never sit in wet clothes. 

§. Play out in the sunshine and fresh 
air. 

6. Keep away from anyone who has a 
cold. 

7. Drink plenty of milk and water. 

8. Eat many green vegetables. 

9. Get plenty of sleep and rest each 
night. 

10. Take a bath often. 
Activities— 

1. Draw pictures of children playing 
in the sunshine; playing in the snow. 

2. Drdw pictures of healthful foods, 
such as milk, fruits, and vegetables. 
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The dark-skinned children of the Torrid Zone live and dress differently than do the children of the 
Temperate or Frigid Zones. It is very, very hot in the Torrid Zone. 





Owen M. Smith, from R. =. Nesmith and Associates 
The deer is a wild animal found in the wooded 
regions of the Temperate Zone. 


How People Live 
in This World of Ours 


Around the center of the earth, the 
sun’s rays shine most directly. This place 
is called the Equator and the section of 
the earth around the Equator is called the 
Torrid Zone. Torrid means very, very 
hot. It is not only very hot in the Tor- 
rid Zone, but also very wet during the 
rainy season. 

The girls and boys of the Torrid Zone 
dress the whole year around in very little 
clothing. Most of them are dark-skinned 
children and live very differently from 
the way in which you live. Their homes 
do not have to be heated. They can 
gather berries and other fruit any time 
through the whole year. Sometimes it is 
too hot for them to play outside, and 
sometimes it is too wet. 

This is the land where the monkey and 
many beautifully colored birds live. 

Because the southern part of our own 
country is near the Torrid Zone, it is 
much warmer than the northern part. 
In the southern part of the United States, 
girls and boys rarely ever see snow, and 
flowers bloom at Christmas time. 
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The home of the polar bear is in the Frigid Zone. 
His thick fur keeps him warm all winter. 


But the farther north or south we go, 
away from the Equator and the direct 
rays of the sun, the colder it gets. The 
summer days are longer and the winter 
days shorter. The Eskimo children who 
live in the North Frigid Zone have two 
months or more in the summer when it 
never is dark at all. If any of them lived 
at the North Pole (but none of them 
do), they could see the sun above the 
horizon for six months. The North Frig- 
id Zone is the home of the polar bear and 
the seal, whose fur helps keep the Eskimos 
warm in the cold winter period. 
Activities— 

1. Make a scrapbook of children in dif- 
ferent zones in the world. Also find pic- 
tures of animals and plants one would see 
in each zone. 

2. Draw a picture of a polar bear on a 
cake of ice. 

3. Find out how the Eskimo captures 
the polar bear. Tell the class about it. 
What use does the Eskimo make of the 
polar bear? 

4. Draw pictures of various animals in 
the proper surroundings for a certain 
time of year. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES 


1. The realization of the way man 
adapts his habits and his industries to cli- 
matic and weather conditions. 

2. The development of a sense of man’s 
responsibility, one for another. 

3. The awakening of a social attitude. 


PossipsLE APPROACHES 


1. Color a map of the United States to 
show principal climatic regions. 

2. Carry on informal discussion about 
characteristics of these regions (differen- 
ces in climate and crops). 

3. Write on blackboard suggestions 
made by children as to why certain things 
are grown where they are. 

4. Jot down other suggestions as to: 
(1) how local weather conditions can 
aid business; (2) what factors in the 
weather hinder the city man; the farmer. 

§. List all the ways the Weather Bu- 
reau aids man, 





R. I. Nesmith and Associates 


These cotton bolls are ready to pick. Cotton must 
have a long growing season. 





Herbert Photos 


Irrigation makes it possible to grow fruit in regions 
where rainfall is insufficient. 


PLATE VI 


A Srupy Toric—How CLIMATE AND 
WEATHER INFLUENCE CROP 
PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rainfall, land elevation, heat, and cold 
are all factors which determine what man 
can do with the soil. Although all of the 
United States lies within the Temperate 
Zone, there is a great difference in grow- 
ing possibilities. For instance, the growing 
season in Florida is about three hundred 
fifty days a year, and in Maine about one 
hundred eighty days a year. The rainfall 
on the northwestern coast is more than 
sixty inches a year, while that in the states 
just east of the Rocky Mountains is from 
ten to twenty inches. The mountains in 
the west are too high for any sort of 
agriculture, while our eastern mountains 
have much farm land. Let us see whether 
we can determine why the sections of this 
country raise what they do. We shall 
discover that the industries of a region 
depend upon weather conditions. 

See whether you can find the answers 
to these questions: 





R. I. Nesmith and Associates 





I. Western United States. 

1. Why do Oregon, Washington, and 
California have so many trees? (Look at 
a rainfall map.) 

2. On the west coast of Oregon and 
Washington the growing season is ap- 
proximately two hundred fifty days. 
Why is this growing season so much longer 
than that in Maine? What have the 
ocean and Japan Current to do with it? 

3. Why do men choose to grow wheat 
on many farms of eastern Washington? 
(Refer to rainfall map.) 

4. How do people of eastern Washing- 
ton manage to grow fruit orchards? Why 
do they have to irrigate? 

§. In what kind of work would you 
expect people to engage in the valleys of 
Puget Sound, the Willamette Valley, and 
the Valley of California? (Refer to land 
elevation map.) 

6. Why is California such a great 
fruit-growing state? 

7. How are raisins made? 

8. What happens if rain threatens 
when the grapes are spread out to dry? 


Trains of refrigerator cars like these carry perishable food products such as meat, fruits, and vege- 
tables, without danger of spoiling. 
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From “Meteorology,” by Willis Tebister Milham, by permission of The Macmillan Co. 





After studying this rainfall map of the world, try to find out why so much rain falls in some regions 
and so little in others. 
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(The trays are stacked and covered before 
the rain starts. Near-by schools are 
sometimes dismissed so that the children 
can help save the crop.) 

9. Why are growers seldom bothered 
with rain while drying raisins? 

II. The states just east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

1. Why do cattle on the ranges in these 
states have to roam great distances to get 
enough to eat? 

2. Why does this section get so little 
rain? 

3. How does the scanty rainfall affect 
agriculture in these states? 

4. On many farms wells are dug in 
order to have water supply for the cattle. 
Windmills pump the water to the surface. 
How does the fact that there are strong 
winds in this section help? 

5. How do the warm dry winds called 
“chinooks” help the cattle get food in the 
winter? 

6. Why is this section subject to bliz- 
zards? 

7. Why are there no trees? 





Publishers Photo Service 


Note: Continue in this manner through 
all the sections of the United States, bring- 
ing out (1) why men grow what they 
do; (2) how men protect their crops 
from varying weather conditions. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Make a scrapbook. Divide your 
book into the sections as studied. Paste 
in pictures of crops grown in each section. 
Write a few lines under the pictures ex- 
plaining why these can be grown there. 

2. Make models of various kinds of 
farm machinery. 

3. Make models of farm buildings. 

4. Make a list of all the ways wind 
helps or hinders man in the various parts 
of the United States. 

§. Make a list of all the ways rain helps 
or hinders man in the various parts of the 
United States. 

6. List all the ways man uses the re- 
sources found in the Rocky Mountains. 
(Water for irrigation; minerals; etc.) 


This sixteen-page section deals with the 
seasons, climate, and weather. 


Floods take toll of life and property, and may bring economic disaster to a community or an entire 
region. The Weather Bureau can predict large-scale floods well in advance. 





Philip D. Gendreau 


J] 
After a heavy snowfall, motor-driven plows are sent out to clear the highways—one more example of 
man’s refusal to be daunted by the weather. 
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7. Explain why western Michigan and 
western New York are good sections for 
growing fruit. Why are frosts more de- 
layed in the fall, and the summers cooler, 
than in eastern Michigan and central New 
York? (Influence of water upon the 
land.) 

8. Prepare an oral talk to give to the 
class or at some assembly. Choose any 
section of the United States. Show in 
your talk how climate and local weather 
conditions influence crop production and 
industry. Tell how men have overcome 
some of the difficulties. 

9. Make a list of all the ways weather 
affects: (1) industry; (2) shipping. 

10. Make scrapbooks. containing pic- 
tures drawn or cut out; poems, original or 
copied; and stories. A subject suggested: 
the value of sunshine. 

11. Draw on canvas a frieze of an in- 
dustry in any one section of the United 
States, such as a lumber camp or a cotton 
plantation. 

12. Make bird houses. (See Plates XII 
and XIII.) 





J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Apples grow best in temperate regions, and can be 
raised farther north than any other fruit. 





Philip D. Gendreau 
Corn needs a cooler climate than cotton, a warmer 
climate than wheat. 
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Courtesy, Art Institute of Chicago : 


“AT THE FOUNTAIN” = JULES BRETON 


@ UNDERGROUND streams absorb rainfall, and occasionally 

come to the surface in the form of springs. In this painting the 
artist shows two French peasant girls filling their jars at a fountain 
which is probably supplied with water from such a source. 


This sixteen-page section deals with the seasons, climate, and weather. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES 


1. To understand the reasons for vary- 
ing weather conditions. 

2. To realize how man’s activities de- 
pend on weather. 


PossinLE APPROACH 


1. A general overview in the form of 
an informal conversation to stimulate 
curiosity and interest. 


THREE Stupy Topics 
How the Winds Function 


What causes wind? As you know, the 
energy that heats the earth comes to the 
earth in the sun’s rays. Since the earth 
is a sphere, this energy is not distributed 
evenly. At the Equator the sun’s rays 
are more nearly direct most of the time, 
and consequently the heat is most intense 
there. Near the poles the rays strike the 
earth at a sharp angle, and the heat they 
produce is far less intense. 

On account of this uneven heating, 
convection currents are set up in the at- 
mosphere as they are in a heated room. 
The cold air is denser than the warm air 
and therefore exerts greater pressure. As 
a result of this greater pressure, the cold 
air flows along the surface of the earth 


_calms are four belts of winds. 


and forces the warm and less dense air 
upward. Cool air flows over the face of 
the earth to take the place of the heated 
air that rises. Thus we have winds. Be- 
cause the axis on which the earth rotates 
slants toward the east, the winds are 
shifted from north and south to north- 
east and southeast. 

There are three regions of calms in the 
world. Alternating with the regions of 
The winds 
and calms of the earth, from north to 
south, are arranged like this. 

westerly winds 

horse latitudes 

northeast trade winds 

equatorial calms 

southeast trade winds 

horse latitudes 

westerly winds 

We must think of the wind belts and 
belts of calms as constantly moving. As 
the earth moves in its orbit, the vertical 
rays shift north and south across the Tor- 
rid Zone. Along with the vertical rays of 
the sun moves the belt of equatorial calms 
north and south of the Equator. The 
belts of horse latitudes shift north and 
south of the Tropics as the seasons change. 
The Torrid Zone’s two seasons, wet and 
dry, are caused by the northward and 
southward movement of the belt of calms. 

Whenever air moves, it carries along 
with it whatever moisture it may be 





gathering. If the air moves to a cooler 
place it cannot hold so much water vapor 
as before; clouds form, and, if cooling has 
been sufficient, rain falls. Therefore, at 
Seattle, moist winds blowing from the 
Pacific Ocean move up the mountains and 
are cooled. This, then, is a region of heavy 
rainfall. In southern California, the trade 
winds blow across the land toward the 
ocean. Therefore, this section is dry. 
Activities— 

1. Some day when the air is very still, 
build a small bonfire in an open lot. 
Throw some pieces of tissue paper into the 
fire and watch the burnt remains rise into 
the air and note their direction. What 
does this tell you about air currents? 

2. Prepare a talk on flights across the 
Atlantic Ocean. What are the differ- 
ences in speed between the eastward and 
westward flights? Why? In what re- 
gion could a sailing vessel really be “blown 
around the earth” by the prevailing 
winds? Is this important in aviation? 

3. Explain why there are deserts in the 
region of the horse latitudes. 


Moisture That Comes Out of the Air 


When we speak of humidity, we mean 
the amount of water vapor in the air. 
Whenever the atmosphere is oppressive, 
and we are very warm and uncomfort- 
able, we know that the air is holding al- 





F. Ellerman, Mt. Wilson, California, Courtesy, U.S. Weather Bureau 


Feathery clouds, so thin that the sun shines through them, are cirrus 
They are five or six miles above us, and are made of ice crystals. 


clouds. 





Courtesy, U.S. Weather Bureau 


On a hot summer day one sees cumulus clouds. They are very dense, with 
rounded tops and horizontal bases, and resemble piles of wool. 


PLATE X 





Courtesy, U.S. Weather Bureau 


Stratus clouds are arranged in horizontal layers and are a kind of elevated 
fog. They float about two thousand feet above the ground. 





F. Ellerman, Mt. Wilson, California. 
Rain or snow descends from the masses of dark formless clouds called nim- 
bus. Through the openings, glimpses of cumulus clouds may be seen. 





Courtesy, U.S. Weather Bureau 
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most all the moisture that it can. We 
feel hot because the moisture from our 
bodies on such a day cannot evaporate. 
At such times, moisture collects on water 
pipes and ice-water pitchers because they 
are very cold. When saturated air is 
cooled, it can no longer hold its moisture. 
If the cooling continues sufficiently, the 
water will run out. It may come out of 
the air as dew, fog, rain, or, if it is below 
the freezing point, as snow or sleet. 

The cycle of moisture is very interest- 
ing. Cold dry air, which is heavy, falls 
toward the earth and is warmed. As a 
result its water-holding capacity is in- 
creased. As it comes in contact with 
bodies of water, it absorbs moisture, and 
the warm, light, water-laden air begins 
to rise. The higher it goes the less pressure 
there is and it begins to expand. As the 
air is cooled, some of the moisture will 
condense into clouds. If the cooling con- 
tinues, more moisture condenses until 
finally the drops become too large to float, 
and they fall to the earth inthe form of 
rain. The dry air, now cool and heavy, 
begins to fall toward the earth to repeat 
this never-ending cycle. 

When the earth is cooled very rapidly, 
the moisture condenses on the grass and 
other objects in the form of dew. If the 
temperature falls below the freezing point 
of water, the moisture condenses as frost. 
Fogs are formed in the same manner as 





Ewing Galloway 


“The Dauntless,” sturdy oak clipper ship of the — depended entirely 


clouds, except that the condensation takes 
place closer to the earth. 

There are four classes of clouds: stratus, 
cumulus, nimbus, and cirrus. 
Activities— 

Experiment to determine the dew 
point. Fill an aluminum measuring cup 
two-thirds full of cold water. Add slowly 
small bits of ice. Stir the ice and water 
continually with a thermometer and note 
the temperature of the water when mist 
begins to form on the outside of the cup. 
Stop adding ice, allow the mist to disap- 
pear, and see what the temperature is. 
Begin adding ice again until the mist 
forms and again note the temperature. 
Repeat the process. The average of the 
readings will be the dew point. 


What Is a Cyclone? 


Great whirling masses of air spread 
over a large area and moving about a cen- 
ter of low pressure are called a cyclone. 
In the Northern Hemisphere the winds 
blow counterclockwise and in the South- 
ern Hemisphere they blow clockwise. 
The difference in direction is due to the 
curve and the rotation of the earth’s sur- 
face. A cyclone is sometimes destructive, 
but is usually nothing more than a gentle 
breeze. 


This sixteen-page section deals with the 
seasons, climate, and weather. 





upon the winds for its travels 





Wide World Photos 


Lightning, which is a discharge of electricity, accompanied by thunder, 
is a violent manifestation of weather. 
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McLaughlin Aerial Surveys, from Wide World Photos 
Man does not now depend upon the wind in crossing the ocean. The 
“‘“Normandie” crosses the Atlantic in less than four and one-half days. 


At the center of a cyclone the air is 
rising and spreading outward. At the 
same time, the mass of air is shifting along 
with the prevailing westerlies from west 
to east. As it moves over a given region, 
the wind gradually changes. This is one 
cause of variable winds. 

The general direction of wind in the 
southern section of a cyclone is toward 
the north. The air is cooled as it moves 
northward. Air that has sufficient mois- 
ture in it, when cooled, can no longer hold 
the moisture. It then rains. A wind from 
the south, therefore, is likely to bring rain. 

The general direction of the wind in 
the northern section of a cyclone is from 
the north. As air moves southward it is 
warmed. Warm air gathers moisture. A 
wind from the north, therefore, will prob- 
ably bring clear weather. 

The weather forecaster watches these 
high and low air pressures also for hot or 
cold waves. In general, winds from the 
north bring cold waves, winds from the 
south bring hot waves. 

Activities— 

1. Read the weather maps every day 
for a period of two weeks. Predict the 
weather from these maps. 

2. Explain why variable winds are the 
chief cause of weather. 

3. Explain the difference between a 
cyclone and a tornado, 
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Knowledge gained from the weather map and weather reports saves indi- 
viduals and companies thousands of dollars. 
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Weather Vanes and Bird Houses 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


WEATHER VANES 


Changes of wind seem to call for 
a telltale weather vane. The tools 
needed are a saw, a knife, a hammer, 
and a pair of tinner’s shears. 

The arrow weather vane shown 
on this page is made from a piece of 
white pine 18 in. x 4 in. x 12 in. 
A nail and washers are used to 
fasten the arrow to a post. 

The four-blade weather vane 
calls for half a spool to make the 
hub, a piece of white pine 20 in. x 
4in. x 14 in. to make the shaft and 
tail, and lighter material, such as 
shingles, tin, or wood from a cigar 
box, for the blades. Four slanting 
slits are cut in the edge of the spool 
for inserting the blades. One end 
of the shaft is whittled down so that 
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it will go through the hole in the 
half spool and allow the spool to 
turn. A washer is put on the end 
of the shaft before it is run through 
the spool. A brad keeps the spool 
on the shaft. Mount vane on a post. 


Birp Houses 


Man has found that birds are 
good helpers in field and orchard. 
Therefore, he is more and more pro- 
viding them with skelter. 

Things to remember in building 
homes for birds— 

1. They prefer wood that is 
weathered, or shelters covered with 
bark. Old hollow branches or 
trunks of small trees serve well. 
The size of such a house depends 
upon the bird which will occupy it. 

2. Houses should be placed in 
haunts best loved by birds, and 
away from enemies such as cats. 

3. It is best to hinge the top or 
the bottom of the bird house so it 
can be cleaned after it is vacated. 

4. A wren requires a 74 in. open- 
ing, a bluebird and a woodpecker, 
a 14 in. opening. 

Shelters and suitable materials— 

Half-inch white pine might be 
used for the designs given on the 
opposite page. Cedar bark can be 
obtained from a mill, or bark may 
be stripped from a fallen tree. Any 
material that affords a clean, dry, 
comfortable bird house can be used. 

In making the nesting shelf,- the 
curved edge on the side requires 
special care in sawing. 

The window feeding shelf can be 
made from a wooden box with two 
sides removed. A narrow strip of 
wood is nailed across one side diag- 
onally for a brace. 

A feeding shelf which revolves to 
protect the birds from the wind 
may be made. Attach hooks on 
which to hang suet. Feeding sta- 
tions should be placed where birds 
will feel safe in stopping. 

A bird bath can be made by nail- 
ing a wooden bowl to a wooden post 
or a tree stump. 
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@ AUTUMN is the best time 
to construct bird houses 
to have them well weathered 
by the time the birds arrive 
in the spring. Bird baths 
and feeding shelves should 
be provided in the winter. 


This section of sixteen pages 
deals with the seasons, cli- 
mate, and weather. 
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Primary Seatwork on Weather 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 
Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


Fmst Lesson 


I. Provide each pupil with a hectographed 
picture of a girl and boy with raincoat, 
hat, umbrella, and rubbers. Write on 
the blackboard the, following directions. 

1. Color the girl’s raincoat and hat 
blue. 

2. Color the girl’s umbrella blue to 
match. 

3. Color the boy’s raincoat and hat 
red. 

4. Color the boy's umbrella red to 
match. 

§. Color both the girl’s and boy’s rub- 
bers black. 


II. Provide each pupil with a hecto- 
graphed picture of a girl and boy in a 
snow suit. Write these directions on the 
blackboard. 

1. Have you a snow suit? 

2. If you have, color one of the pic- 
tures the color of your snow suit. 

3. Color the other picture the color of 
a friend’s snow suit. 

4. If you do not have a snow suit, color 
the boy’s suit red and the girl’s green. 


Ill. Provide each pupil with a hecto- 
graphed picture of a girl and a boy in 
summer clothes. Write this direction on 
the blackboard. 

Color the children’s clothes like some 
you have seen on your friends. 


SECOND LESSON 


Choose the correct ending for each sen- 
tence, and underline it. 
1. Gardens are dug and spaded 
in the winter. 
in the spring. 


in the fall. 
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2. Seeds are planted 
in the autumn. 
in the winter. 

- in the spring. 

3. Vegetable seeds are planted 
all over the garden. 
in a circle. 
in straight rows. 

4. Plants should be thinned 
as they are just coming out of the 

ground. 
when they are about half-grown. 
after they are full-grown. 

5. Plants should be watered 
when they need watering. 
once a week. 
every day. 

6. Plants grow best in 
stormy weather. 
cold weather. 
sunshiny and warm weather. 


Tuirp LEsson 


Write Yes or No after each question. 

1. Do birds build their nests in the 
winter? 

2. Do young birds grow fast? 

3. Do all birds stay here all winter? 

4. Do most birds fly South in the fall? 

§. Do birds return in the spring? 

6. Is it easy for the birds to get food 
in winter? 

7. Can we help by putting food out for 
the birds in the winter? 


FourTH LESSON 


Select the correct word within parenthesis 
and write it in the blank. 

1. Always keep out of a 
(draft, cold room). 


This sixteen-page section deals with the 
seasons, climate, and weather. 
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2. Always keep your feet 


dry). 

3. Never sit in clothes that are _.___ 
(wet, dry). 

4. Keep out in the ______ as much as 


possible (sunshine, rain). 
5. Keep away from anyone who has a 


ens ee (scratch, bad cold). 


6. In winter wear _____ underclothes 
(woolen or woolen mixture, cotton). 

7. Drink plenty of —_____. (milk, cof- 
fee). 

8. Eat many —___ (green vegetables, 
potatoes). 

9. Sleep with a window _____. (shut, 
open). 


FirrH LEsson 


Write the correct answer to each question 
after the number of the question. Select 
your answer from the list. 
1. What kind of weather is found in 
the Torrid Zone? 
2. How do people who live there dress? 
3. What can these children gather the 
year around? 
4. What animal lives in the Torrid 
Zone? 
§. What part of our country is most 
like the Torrid Zone? 
6. What kind of summer weather is 
found in most of the North Frigid Zone? 
7. During the winter in this zone, 
which is longer, day or night? 
8. What do the girls and boys of this 
zone wear in winter to keep them warm? 
9. What animal lives there? 
10. How do the people travel over the 
snow and ice during winter? 
night 
on dog sledges 
the polar bear 
hot and wet 
in lightweight summer clothes 
the southern part 
animal skins 
fruit 


warm 
the monkey 
(For key, see page 79) 
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Tests Based on a Weather Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sentence 
true. 

1. » and 
ccslialiade deversains whet man shall do with 


the soil. 
2. All of the United States lies in the 





3. The growing season in Florida is 
eS days a year. 

4. The growing season 
about —___ days a year. 

§. The rainfall on the northwestern 
coast of the United States is ________ inches 
a year. 

6. The rainfall just east of the Rocky 
Mountains is ________ inches a year. 

 ._. aan land in winter. 

8. Water _______. land in summer. 

9. Corn must have —. days and 
nights in order to grow. 

10. In many sections of the United 
States farmers have to _____. their land 
because of lack of rainfall. 

11. Olives and citrus fruit usually grow 
well in lands that have —___. winters 
I icncittnis summers, and are the 
year around. 

12. It is dry just east of the Rocky 
Mountains because ________.. 

13. Cotton is grown in the South be- 
cause of ______. 

14. Wind helps man by ‘ : 
CR cites 

15. Wind hinders man by bringing 
y yee 

“16. Three ways rain helps man are 
a , and 

17. Three ways rain hinders man are 
by , _ (abe 


in Maine is 











Il. After each number write the letter of 
the phrase which makes the statement 
true. 

There are weather stations 

. These stations keep records of 

. The records are sent to Washington 
. Weather conditions tend to move 
Thermometers are used 

The rain gauge is usually 

. The velocity of the wind is 

a) measured by an anemometer. 

b) all over the United States. 

c) a funnel-shaped vessel to catch the 
rain, a bottle to hold it, and a tube with 
a graduated scale for measuring it. 

d) by telegraph. 

e) for measuring temperature. 

f) temperature, wind, and rainfall. 

g) eastward. 


Nays eyo 
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J. Horace McFarland Co. 
The Date Palm, a Tree of the Tropics 


Ill. Fill the blanks, choose the correct 
words within parenthesis, and follow all 
directions carefully. 

1. Two proofs that the earth has a 
curved surface are and 

2. The earth turns on its axis once 
every _____ _ hours. 

3. The (sun, earth) revolves around 
the (sun, earth). 

4. Draw pictures of the earth on its 
orbit around the sun to show the position 
of the earth in spring, summer, fall, and 
winter. 

§. (a) The lines running east and west 
on the map mark distance _...._.. _ (b) 
The lines running north and south mark 
distance (c) East-west lines 
show (latitude, longitude). (d) North- 
south lines show (latitude, longitude). 

6. Draw a diagram to represent the 
earth. On the diagram write the words, 
Equator, Tropic of Cancer, Tropic of 
Capricorn, Arctic Circle, Antarctic Cir- 
cle, in the proper places. 

7. Place the letter of each statement 
given below under the proper zone. Tor- 
rid Zone, North Temperate Zone, South 
Temperate Zone, Frigid Zones. 


a) Wheat is one of the principal crops. 

b) It is hot and wet in the lowlands. 

c) The region has four seasons: spring, 

summer, fall, winter. _ 

d) On one or more days of the year the 

sun does not show above the horizon. 

e) Jungles are found here. 

f) Christmas Day is a cold day. 

g) The Fourth of July is a cold day. 
(For key, see page 79) 





This sixteen-page section deals with the 
seasons, climate, and weather. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words from the list below which 
makes the statement true. 

1. When atmosphere is oppressive, the 


air is holding all the _____. possible. 
2. When saturated air is cooled suf- 
ficiently it 


3. The higher air rises the less 
there is. 

4. Clouds arranged in horizontal lay- 
ers are called _..___. 

5. The thick dense clouds seen more 
often in summer than. in winter are 


6. The dark formless. clouds from 
which rain or snow descends are called 


7. The delicate featherlike clouds of 
whitish color are the _.__. 
8. When the earth is cooled very rapid- 


| PES! gathers on the grass. 
cirrus clouds cumulus clouds 
dew stratus clouds 
nimbus clouds pressure 
moisture rains 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 
1. At the Equator the sun’s rays are 
nearly direct most of the time. 
2. The earth is heated evenly. 
3. Cold air rises in a room or outdoors. 
4. The earth’s rotation causes wind. 
§. The winds in the North Temperate 
Zone blow mostly from the west. 
6. Wind is the principal cause of ocean 
currents. 
7. The Gulf Stream causes cold weath- 
er in Europe. 
8. The meeting of the Labrador Cur- 
rent and the Gulf Stream causes fogs. 
9. A cyclone is sometimes destructive. 
10. A cyclone moves counterclockwise 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 
11. Variable winds are the chief cause 
of weather. 
12. Tornadoes last for days. 


Ill. Underline the word or group of 
words which make the meaning of the 
sentence correct. 

1. Currents of air are set up in the 
atmosphere because the earth is heated 
(evenly, unevenly). 

2. When air rises, it is (heated, cooled). 

3. The belts of the horse latitudes are 
sections of (calms, strong winds). 

4. The Torrid Zone is a region of 
(heavy rainfall, light rainfall) . 

5. Ocean currents (affect, do not 
affect) land with which they come in 
contact. 

6. In the Northern Hemisphere a 
cyclone moves (clockwise, counterclock- 
Wise). 

7. Cyclones occur in the (Temperate 
Zones, Torrid Zone). 

(For key, see page 79) 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 
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This sixteen-page section ceais with the seasons, (ims ee 








FOR CONSTITUTION DAY—SEPTEMBER 17 


@ THE Statue of Liberty expresses in symbolic form the principle of 

freedom which the Constitution guarantees to citizens of the United 
States. The observance of Constitution Day affords an opportunity for 
a study of the facts relating to the statue and for the development of 
many interesting poster designs on related topics. 
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Copper Ingots on the Dock at Hobart, Tasmania 
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A Unit on Copper 


OLGA E. NELSON 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Casnovia Public School, Casnovia, Michigan 


I. Project. 

To make and decorate a copper bowl. 
II. Objectives. 

A. To learn story of the probable dis- 

~ covery of copper. 

B. To learn processes of preparing cop- 

per for manufacturing. 

C. To make designs for bowls. 

D. To hammer a small sheet of copper 

into a bowl, and decorate it with an 

etched design. 
III. Tools and materials. 

Four-inch square of 20-gauge sheet 
copper. 

Dividers. 

Shears. 

Round-headed hammer. 

Maple block, with shallow bowl shape 
hollowed out at one end. 

Pliers to hold metal while heating, and 
when immersing in acid solutions. 

Gas stove. 

Cold water and sulphuric acid solution 
in proportion of 10 to 1. 

Planishing hammer. 

Round-top stake. 

Emery cloth. 

Wooden mallet. 

Pumice stone and water for polish. 

Turpentine for coloring. 

Beeswax or asphaltum varnish. 

Water and nitric acid solution in pro- 
portion of 3 to 1. 

Gasoline. 

IV. Introduction. 

The children are beginning the study of 
utensils made of copper. They first want 
to know just what copper is and where it 
is found. 

The teacher has already grouped on the 
bulletin board pictures of how copper is 
produced. ‘Through these pictures and 
the reading of references, the children 
have found copper to be a metal some- 
times in the form of an ore, and sometimes 
in great sheets of solid metal. Sometimes 
it is mined from the surface, and some- 
times from underground. 

V. Development of the unit. 

A. Early history. 

Copper was known and used before 
iron. Prehistoric weapons, tools, or- 
naments, and implements remain to this 
day. Copper was discovered in the 
dawn of civilization, probably by some 
unknown primitive man who saw cop- 
per melt out of a rock on which he was 
building a fire. The epoch was known 
as the Bronze Age. 





Upper three photographs from Ewing Galloway. 
Bottom photograph from Publishers Photo Service. 





The Egyptians were familiar with 
coppér at least 5000 years before Christ, 
and possibly earlier. It is mentioned 
in both the Old and New Testaments. 
Have children look up references in the 
Bible. 

The Romans obtained their best cop- 
per from the island of Cyprus. It was 
therefore known as Cyprium aes, or 
Cyprian brass, later contracted to cu- 
prum or cuper. 

B. Some alloys of copper. 

1. Brass (alloy of copper and zinc). 

2. Bronze (alloy of copper and tin). 

3. German silver (alloy of copper, 

nickel, zinc). 

4. Monel metal (alloy of copper, 

nickel, iron). 
C. Properties. 

Copper is almost nine times heavier 
than water; it melts at nearly 2000° F. 
When hot, it can be drawn into fine 
wire and rolled into very thin sheets. 
It is heavier than iron, having an atomic 
weight of 63.57. 

D. Processes of preparing copper for 
manufacturing into articles. 

1. Crushing, washing, smelting, re- 

fining the ore. 

2. Casting into bars, cakes, ingots, 

billets, and so on. 

3. Rolling into wire, sheets, rods, 

tubes. 

4. Alloying with zinc, tin, and other 

metals for manufacture into brass, 

bronze, and so on. 
E. Copper deposits. 

The greatest copper-producing sec- 
tions in the world are North America, 
South America, and Africa. 

The United States produces more 
than half the world’s supply. 

The greatest copper-producing sec- 
tions in the United States are: 

1. Bisbee district, Arizona (greatest, 

began in 1880). 

2. Bingham Canyon district, Utah, 

3. Butte district, Montana (began in 

1868). 

4. Lake Superior district (purest, 

began in 1845). 

The first evidence the white man 
had that copper existed in the Lake Su- 
perior district was the hammers with 
copper heads that the Indians used. 

F. Uses of copper. 

Copper and bronze were among the 
oldest of food servers. Brass kettles 
came with the first white settlers to the 
new world. Some were wrought (ham- 
mered) into shape. They were washed 

(Continued on page 75) 
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The Chimera Raises Its Heads 


BETTY R. GAWN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


@ SINCE I was not the proud owner of 

a winged horse and silver bridle, the 
task of slaying my particular chimera, 
with its three enormous heads, was per- 
haps much more difficult than that of 
Bellerophon. Furthermore, mine was a 
never-ending task. Neither royal reward 
nor public acclaim awaited me. I alone 
knew that my monster required a constant 
vigil to keep his heads from again spring- 
ing to life and belching forth new flames 
of destruction. 

The first head raised itself in defiance 
the opening week of school, when I was 
confronted with a group of forty sixth- 
grade pupils. At least they were classi- 
fied as sixth grade. All had been promoted 
—regularly or otherwise. The “other- 
wise” consisted of those who, unable to 
complete a year’s work in a year, by some 
mysterious power accomplished it by add- 
ing a six weeks’ summer-school session. 
These, however, were not dragons’ heads. 
They simply represented honest toil— 
before school, during school, and after 
school. The average group, which of 
course formed the nucleus of the class, 
offered no particular challenge. They 
represented the ones for whom our 
schools are built, our curriculum is pre- 
pared, and our teachers salaried. No, they 
could not be considered dragons’ heads, 

On the third or fourth day of the open- 
ing week, a lesson was duly presented, ex- 
plained, studied, and finally assigned to 
be completed in a stated time. The 
“otherwise” group was taken aside for ex- 
tra instruction, the rest set to work. The 
period was only partly over when a hand 
was raised. 

“What is it?” 

“T’m finished.” 

“Have you checked your work care- 
fully?” 

Wea” 

“Then take a book from your desk and 
keep yourself busy.” 

Up rose my first dragon’s head. A book, 
any book, selected at random, was taken 
from the desk, according to instructions, 
leafed through, the pictures looked at cas- 
ually, and replaced in the desk. Another 
was taken out, and the process repeated. 
The pupil was doing as directed, keeping 
busy; in other words, not bothering the 
teacher. Was that what he came to school 
for? The huge head snorted. Its name? 
Misdirected Use of Leisure Time. 
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As time went on, the monster became 
more and more defiant, more and more in- 
sistent. Something must be done. I 
searched diligently through professional 
books on the subject. All seemed to agree 
on that one point, that the failure to use 
leisure time to good advantage is very 
likely to develop in a child habits of idle- 
ness and loss of interest in his work, What 


was the sword that would cut off this 
dragon’s head? At last I found it with its 
name carved on the hilt—Directed Use of 
Leisure Time. One head was quickly dis- 
posed of. 

But the next one rose immediately to 
confront me in all its grinning compla- 
cence, namely, Lack of Material. I re- 
turned to my books. They recommended, 
among other things, supplementary work 
along the same line, more difficult work 
than that assigned to the average pupil, 
and thought-provoking or creative work. 
But where was this material to be found? 
Diligently I searched for the sword which 
would slay this monster, and found it 
eventually, close at hand. This one I 
named References. We were equipped 
with a good set of reference books. To 


(Continued on page 77) 


Lost and Found 


ALICE CLEMENT 


Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Fall River, Massachusetts 


@ WHEN John entered my classroom, 

the sixth grade, he was sixteen years 
old. He was head and shoulders over 
every other pupil in the room, and boasted 
a record of insubordination that dated 
from the first grade. He had sampled all 
the discipline that the school had to offer, 
but he improved by it not a whit. Indeed, 
he had steadily grown more defiant with 
each passing year. 

For days he sat glowering in his chair, 
with arms crossed and eyes smoldering, 
while I watched him closely, though not 
openly, seeking an approach to the less 
belligerent side of his nature. 

Plainly, John had a tradition to uphold, 
for when he was called upon to recite, 
an expectant hush fell upon the group as 
the children waited for some new demon- 
stration of his defiance; and it was evident 
that he had no intention of disappointing 
his audience. 

I was conscious of his close scrutiny 
during those early days, as he felt me out 
warily. His attitude was that of one con- 
tinually on the defensive. How could I 
harness those wasted energies to an offen- 
sive? I tried in vain to discover any in- 
terests he might have. If there were any, 
he was keeping them a guarded secret. 

One day, after we had been reading 
ancient history, we discussed making a 
miniature acropolis, with the buildings to 
be placed on it—a problem with which I 
was familiar. 

“Of what shall we make the hill?” I 
asked. 

“Cement,” growled John, volunteering 
something helpful for the first time since 


he had been in the room. The little acrop- 


olis I had known had been made of sand, 
but if John had suggested hammered iron, 
I think I would have agreed. 

“Does anyone know how to use 
cement?” 

Again John volunteered. “I do. My 
father owns some houses, and he lets me 
do all the cementing in them.” He added 
gruffly, “I can bring all you want.” 

Breathing a silent prayer for the first 
light of interest I had seen in his eyes, I 
commissioned him to bring the cement 
and prepare it for use. Since he had had 
experience with the mixture, he was to 
have entire charge of making the hill, with 
the right to name his assistants, The rest 
of the class would model from soap the 
buildings to be used. 

In a short time the hill began to take 
form on an old table in a corner of the 
room, where John was free to go when he 
had satisfactorily completed class work. 
To help him each time, he selected two 
other boys who had also finished their 
work. Their task was to hold boards as 
John directed, in order to shape the mass. 

It was amusing to see him choose only 
those boys who were really good students; 
and it was gratifying to see how hard the 
poorer students tried to win praise in 
their daily work in the hope that they 
might be chosen also. 

John did not abuse his authority, 
though he certainly made his assistants 
toe the mark. He had no sense of humor 
while on the job, and if one of his helpers 
so forgot himself as to giggle, John 
promptly sent him to his seat and picked 
another boy. ‘The children did not appear 

(Continued on page 73) 
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BIRTHDAY CALENDAR 


ARRANGED BY 


FRANCES HIGGINS 





SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 
1849 


PHOEBE 
CARY 
1824 


MARY GRAHAM 
BONNER 
1890 


JAMES K. 
HACKETT 
1869 


QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
1533 





ANTON 
DVORAK 
1841 


MARY H. 
AUSTIN 
1868 


CARTER 


BRAXTON 
1736 


Il 


O. HENRY 
1862 


IZ 


MARIE AHNIGHITO} 
PEARY 
1893 


I3 


JOHN J. 
PERSHING 
1860 


14 


MILMORE 
1844 





19 


MUNROE 
1850 


FRANCIS 


PARKMAN 
1823 


I7 


HARRIET W. 
FRISHMUTH 
1880 


18 


SAMUEL 
JOHNSON 
1709 


19 


RACKHAM 
1867 


Z0 


MUNGO 
PARK 
1771 


| al 


LOUIS 
JOLIET 
1645 





LL 


MICHAEL 
FARADAY 
1791 


L3 


AUGUSTUS 
CAESAR 
63 B.c. 


L4 


L. LESLIE 
BROOKE 
1862 


Ld 


FELICIA D. 
HEMANS 
1793 


L6 


ARTHUR B. 
DAVIES 
1862 


17 


ADAMS 


18 


KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN 
1855 





L9 


LORD 
NELSON 
1758 


30 


JOHANN 
SVENDSEN 
1840 
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Tests in Civics and Language 


OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONS 


Gordon Haferbecker 
Principal, Polar Graded School, 


Polar, Wisconsin 


I. Underline the word or group of words 
which will best complete each sentence. 

1. An example of a professional work- 
er is a (lawyer, mail carrier, carpenter). 

2. An example of a skilled worker is 
(an electrician, a laborer, a messenger). 

3. An example of an unskilled worker 
is a (dressmaker, fruit grower, laborer). 

4. The real test of success is how much 
(service we give, money we earn). 

5. A school activity which will help a 
lawyer is (debating, music, editing a 
school paper). 

6. The training of a dentist is similar 
to that of a (physician, teacher, lawyer). 

7. To be successful in -business one 
should be (stingy, honest, poor). 

8. Most teachers are trained in (nor- 
mal schools, vocational schools). 

9. An education helps one to (get rich, 
have more leisure time, be of service). 

10. Examples of clerical workers are 
(stenographers, painters, nurses). 

11. In choosing an occupation consider 
(the salary you will earn, your abilities). 

12. The kind of work requiring the most 
education is (skilled, unskilled, profes- 
sional). 


Il. Put the letter representing the qual- 
ification after the occupation it best fits. 

1. Farmer §. Secretary 

2. Carpenter 6. Teacher 

3. Librarian 7. Reporter 

4. Nurse 

a) love of books and people 

b) interest in girls and boys 

c) ability to carry out directions 

d) love of country life 

e) skill with tools 

f) instinct for news 

g) sound health 


Ill. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. A college education is necessary in 
most skilled trades. 

2. A fortuneteller can tell whether you 
are fitted for a position. 

3. Blind-alley jobs offer good chances 
for promotion. 

4. Unskilled workers do not need much 
education. 

5. The ministry is the best-paid profes- 
sion. 

6. Most professional men have a college 
education. 

7. West Point graduates become army 
officers. 

8. One must work hard to succeed. 
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9. Miners nearly always have steady 
rk. 


10. Women take more part in the 
world’s work than ever before. 

11. Education is more necessary in 
farming than it used to be. 

12. Tending machines in factories is 
often tiresome. 

13. A pharmacist usually needs a state 
license. 

14. The United States Government em- 
ploys only men. 

15. A majority of teachers are men. 

16. A good salesman is courteous and 
friendly to people. 

17. The work of a priest or minister is 
more important than that of a lawyer. 

18. Imagination helps a writer. 

19. A good American citizen is one who 
serves his community. 


IV. After each occupation in the first 
list, write the letter of the type of work 
corresponding to it in the second list. 

1. Cashier 7. Dietitian 

2. Electrician 8. Architect 

3. Mechanic 9. Military engineer 

4. Tailor 10. Draftsman 

§. Social worker 11. Physician 

6. Stenographer 12. Plumber 


a) works with batteries and currents 

b) plans buildings 

c) repairs water systems 

d) writes letters 

e) cures diseases 

f) repairs machines 

g) makes blueprints 

h) plans fortifications 

i) handles money 

j) makes garments 

k) prepares food menus 

1) improves living conditions 
(Continued on page 83) 





KINDS OF NOUNS 


A. Bess Clark 
Teacher, Point Loma High School, 
San Diego, California 

@ NOUNS are common or proper. Dog 

is a common noun, but Bingo, the 
name of a particular dog, is a proper 
noun. Proper nouns are the names of 
particular or individual things while com- 
mon nouns are the names of whole classes 
of things. Proper nouns begin with a 
capital letter. Common nouns begin with 
a small letter except when beginning a 
sentence. Names of states, people, cities, 
rivers, and mountains are proper nouns, 
as Iowa, Lincoln, the Red River, the 
Rocky Mountains; but river, mountain, 
city, country, highway, and state are 
common nouns. 

In the following story underline all 
common nouns once and all proper nouns 
twice. Even if the same noun is used sev- 
eral times, underline it every time. There 
are 50 common nouns in all. There are 
25 proper nouns in all. 


Rocer PLANs a TRIP 


Roger Evans wanted to take a trip to Mex- 
ico. He wanted to see the high mountains, 
the Indians, the buried cities, and the tombs 
of the great tribes of past days. 

Through the winter Roger and his father 
looked over maps to find out about the coun- 
try south of ours. The best one was given to 
them by the man at the gas station. 

They decided to drive first from San Diego, 
California, to El Paso, Texas, on the Rio 
Grande River, and there to cross into Mexico. 
Then they would drive through the states of 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, San Luis Potosi, and 
Hidalgo, to the capital at Mexico City. 

But they met a friend who had just made 
the trip by that very route. He said that the 
highway was unpaved and the adobe mud 
made it impassable in rainy weather. 

At school a new boy entered. He had dark 
hair and olive skin and a name hard to pro- 
nounce. José, for that was his name, had just 
come from Mexico City with his parents. He 
told Roger of a highway from Laredo, Texas, 
about eight hundred miles beyond El Paso, 
which is paved and safe in any weather. 

He said that travel in Mexico is not so con- 
venient as in our country. There are long 
stretches of road without oil stations, auto 
camps, or hotels. You should overhaul your 
car thoroughly before you start, for a broken 
part without garage service is a great misfor- 
tune. You should take canned goods, crack- 
ers, cheese, and fruit for an emergency, and 
blankets so you can sleep out. 

Roger and his father decided to visit Mex- 


ico during vacation, in the month of July. 
(Continued om page 83) 
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The Fairy Shepherdess 


MARY AGNEW MacLEAN 


@ IN THE bright moonlight the Dres- 

den China Shepherdess seemed to be 
very real. If you half shut your eyes, as 
you lay drowsily in bed, you could almost 
see her move her little crook or swish her 
flowered skirt. How pink her delicate 
cheeks and how celestial blue her eyes— 
unwinking until mysterious evening shad- 
ows did strange things to the objects on 
the mantel. 

Mary, with eyelids drooping, wondered 
vaguely if the little Shepherdess had given 
just the faintest suggestion of a smile. 
Mary felt a little tired then, so she closed 
her eyes for a minute. 

At this moment, the sound of a light 
step landing softly on the rug below the 
mantel suddenly roused her. The little 
Shepherdess! Yes, she had actually 
jumped down from the mantel and was 
smiling pleasantly. 

As Mary looked in astonishment, she 
noticed another remarkable thing. The 
Shepherdess had grown. Instead of being 
a tiny creature a few inches high, she 
was now hardly any smaller than Mary 
herself. It was the same Shepherdess, 
however—flowered gown, crook, pink 
cheeks, blue eyes—more bewitching than 
ever as she showed pretty little white 
teeth between her smiling red _ lips. 
“Come,” she said, holding out a hand. 

Mary did not hesitate. She took the 
Shepherdess’ hand and followed her to the 
sill of the open window. Then another 
wonderful thing happened. The two 
passed through the window and went 
soaring through the air like birds. Mary 
knew now that her companion was a 
Fairy Shepherdess. Hand in hand they 
skimmed quickly past buildings and trees 
that stood dark and shadowy in the twi- 
light. They flew higher and higher. 
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The Fairy Shepherdess spoke again. “I 
am taking you to the Wish Country,” she 
said. “You shall see many Wishes. Per- 
haps you may have one.” 

Mary was delighted. How pleasant it 
would be to have a Wish. It would be 
quite a matter to decide what she wanted 
most. ‘There were so many things she 
might wish for—delightful toys, magic 
gifts, hosts of treasures. 

The Fairy Shepherdess read Mary’s 
thoughts before she spoke. “The toys you 
are thinking of may break or wear out, or 
you may tire of them.” 

They had now left the earth far be- 
neath them and approached some pink- 
tinted white clouds. There they alighted 
with a soft bounce. 

In the country on top of the clouds it 
was bright daylight. In the fields dotted 
with flowers and the forests filled with 
birds, many curious-looking creatures 
wandered about, some beautiful and joy- 
ous, others ugly and gloomy. “They are 
some of the Wish Creatures,” said the 
Fairy Shepherdess, “good ones and bad 
ones.” 

Mary noticed another strange thing. 
Scattered here and there were ruins of 
what had been beautiful castles. The 
Fairy sighed. “Many people spend much 
of their time trying to build these castles 
in the air. Their work, however, comes 
to nothing. The foundations are so weak 
that a breath would destroy them. The 
materials they use, although attractive at 
first, are most unsubstantial things, such 
as foolish dreams, idle thoughts, vain de- 
sires. For building castles these materials 
are worthless.” 

Mary picked up what seemed to be a 
piece of white marble that had fallen 

(Continued on page 73) 


Tip's Lesson 


DONOVAN MARSHALL 


@ TIP isa brindle bulldog. When I first 

met him he was only six months old. 
He was just a squirmy, wiggly little bun- 
dle of bones, who seemed never to get 
enough to eat. Although he was a small 
puppy, he had already learned his first 
lesson in obedience. Upon the very tip of 
his inquisitive little black nose was a scar, 
the paw mark of a coyote. But perhaps 
you children aren’t interested in hearing 
about the lesson which the coyote taught 
Tip,” began Uncle Ned. 

Uncle Ned tilted his comfortable chair 
and regarded Dot and Bobby from a pair 
of twinkling blue eyes. 

“Oh yes, yes,” chorused Dot and 
Bobby. “Please tell us.” 

“Well,” agreed Uncle Ned, with a 
smile, “here’s the story. Tip belonged to 
a miner named Mr. Davis. One day when 
Mr. Davis was out exercising his dogs, Tip 
and his mother, they found a young coy- 
ote. One of the coyote’s paws was tightly 
wedged between two rocks and he could 
not draw it out. 

“Tip was running at his mother’s heels 
and having great fun. Tip’s mother was 
too wise to go very near the trapped coy- 
ote. She knew from past experience that 
a coyote, even a young one, is very quick 
with his claws and sharp teeth. Of course, 
Tip was not so wise, although he thought 
he knew everything there was to learn. 

“With a joyful little bark of welcome, 
Tip ran up to the young coyote. Even 
when his mother barked a warning and 
Mr. Davis called for him to stop, Tip ran 
on. Straight up to the young coyote Tip 
ran, with his little black nose thrust out 
before him. He was going to greet the 
coyote in the same friendly way he would 
greet another dog. 

“The young coyote did not know Tip 
wanted to be friends. He had spent a very 
unhappy night, and he was frightened at 
the sight of the dogs and Mr. Davis. So 
when Tip came trotting up, the coyote 
gave him a quick slap with his paw. The 
sharp claws badly scratched Tip’s little 
nose. With a squeal of surprise and pain, 
Tip ran to his mother. The wound healed 
in a few days, and Tip had learned a lesson 
in obedience.” 

“But what became of the young coyote, 
Uncle Ned?” Dot and Bobby asked. 

“Mr. Davis rescued the frightened lit- 
tle coyote and took him home,” Uncle 
Ned said. “He called him Kip. How 
Tip, the puppy, taught Kip, the coyote, 
a lesson is a story I will tell you someday, 
if you wish. But now you must run along 
to bed and think about Tip’s lesson in 
obedience. I’m sure that is enough for 
one night.” 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“tO A WATERFOWL,” BY BRYANT 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


™@ THIS poem which we are to study 
shows well the two deepest traits in 

William Cullen Bryant’s character—his 

love of nature and his reverence for God. 

Read the poem through, preferably 
aloud. Notice the punctuation pauses 
carefully. Bryant did not use “end- 
stopped lines,” but rather distributed his 
pauses as he felt the need for them. The 
real beauty of the poem is lost unless we 
observe the pauses as Bryant put them. 

We are told that Bryant was inspired to 
write this poem by the sight of a lone 
waterfowl, one which he saw at dusk on a 
cold autumn evening, winging its way to 
the southland.* Perhaps you too have 
seen wild geese going south; if so, you will 
more readily grasp the picture which 
Bryant is painting for us. 

Number the eight stanzas for ready 
reference in class discussion. Now search 
the poem for all words and phrases which 
suggest the close of an autumn day. List 
them. Find all words which give the idea 
of lonesomeness and of a great distance. 
What idea is given by saying “Thy figure 
floats along”? To what does Bryant refer 
when he says “pathless coast—the desert 
and illimitable air”? Are these good 
descriptive terms for it? 

In the third stanza, what question does 
Bryant ask the bird? In which stanza 
does he promise the bird a successful 
journey? 

In the sixth stanza, Bryant says, “Soon 
shalt thou find a summer home.” This 
refers to the fact that it will be warm in 
the southland, like summer; it does not 
mean summer by the calendar. 

In stanzas seven and eight, Bryant says 
that although the bird itself has passed 
from sight, he, Bryant, has caught a lesson 
from watching the bird’s certain flight 
through the boundless sky. Why does he 
say “certain flight”? 


* “When he journeyed on foot over the hills to 
Plainfield (Massachusetts) on the 15th of December, 
1815, to see what inducements it offered him to com- 
mence there the practice of the profession to which 
he had just been licensed (i.e., law), he says in one 
of his letters that he felt ‘very forlorn and desolate.’ 
The world seemed to grow bigger and darker as he 
ascended, and his future more uncertain and desperate. 
The sun had already set, leaving behind it one of those 
brilliant seas of chrysolite and opal which often flood 
the New England skies, and, while pausing to contem- 
plate the rosy splendor, with apt admiration, a solitary 
bird made its winged way along the illuminated hori- 
zon. He watched the lone wanderer until it was lost 
in the distance. He then went on with new strength 
and courage. When he reached the house where he 
was to stop for the night he immediately sat down and 
wrote the lines ‘To a Waterfowl,’ the concluding verse 
of which will perpetuate to future ages the lesson in 
faith which the scene had impressed upon him.” (John 
Bigelow: William Cullen Bryant, page 42. In “Amer- 
ican Men of Letters,” edited a Charles Dudley 
Warner. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston.) 
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@ THE teacher may use this 

lesson as a guide in pre- 
paring to teach the poem, or she 
may put it into the hands of the 
class as study material. 





In what sense is Bryant, like the bird, 
making a journey? Many people have 
summed up the central idea or theme of 
this poem in two words, divine guidance. 
Read and reread the last stanza until you 
can feel clearly Bryant’s expression of 
faith in divine guidance. 

The next art period might be used to 
make a sketch of a sunset, suggested by 
the first stanzas; or, if preferred, a pic- 
ture of the kind of southern home to 
which the bird is flying. Present the poem 
in such a way that the class will want to 
commit it to memory. At any rate, let 
each one in class say the last stanza aloud, 
for that stanza sums up briefly the theme 
of the whole poem. 

William Cullen Bryant, author of “To 
a Waterfowl,” was one of our earlier New 
England poets, who lived from 1794 to 
1878. From the age of seventeen, when 
he wrote his long and perhaps best-known 
poem, “Thanatopsis,” until his death in 
his eighty-fourth year, he was always 
happy in literary studies. For over fifty 
years he was editor of, and contributor to, 
the New York Evening Post. As you will 
notice, he lived through a very trying 
period in our country, from the close of 
the Revolutionary War through the dark 
days of the Civil War. He was a great 
admirer of Lincoln, and he spoke and 
wrote in favor of the emancipation of 
the slaves. 

Although he studied and wrote through- 
out his lifetime, the actual amount of 
Bryant’s poetry, compared with that of 
many authors, is small. He did not pro- 
duce a vast bulk of literature; but what 
he did write was of good, even quality. 
Many of his subjects, like Wordsworth’s, 
were taken from nature. He chose simple 
topics and wrote about them in a simple, 
natural way, for the most part in what 
we call blank verse. He wanted man to 
see the beauty in everything around him 
and to let that beauty speak to him about 
God and the finer things of life and death. 
It is easy to see his love of nature, if one 
looks through the titles of his poems. 


“To a Waterfowl” 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 


bend 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my 
heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 
—William Cullen Bryant 
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, Progressive Steps in Drawing Houses 


ou 
5. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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One-Story Houses Two-Story Houses 
Side View Gable-End View Side View Gable-End View 
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Door changed, two different Door, windows, and chimney Door and windows changed, One door, nine different 
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. foundation added steps, foundation, and double 
4in 7 porch added 
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Door and windows changed; Door omitted, three windows, 
windows, chimney different different chimney, porch One door changed, seven 
> 


added small windows and two large 
ml windows, two chimneys; 


— front porch, room, steps, and 
| 8 foundation added 
= [ HK 4 : @ ON THIS page is shown in progressive steps the drawing 
w | = _ ; of simple houses. The arrangement of the units is such 
! ; that basic material is furnished all the grades. The lesson 


will be helpful not only in establishing the principles in- 






































Door omitted, four windows, Three large windows, differ- volved, but also in developing variety; and since the steps 
chimney same, porch added ent chimney, room and two are based on both side and gable-end views, variety—an im- 
| small windows added portant factor—is introduced at the very beginning. 
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The Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence Repose in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


@ THE aim of this study is to give each 

pupil a knowledge of the great need 
for a Constitution, the difficulty with 
which it was framed and adopted, and the 
chief provisions of the Constitution as 
adopted, and as now amended. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 


I. Need of a stronger government. 
A. Lack of power of Articles of Con- 
federation to: 
1. Collect taxes. 
2. Make rules of trade for = the 
states. 
3. Settle disputes between states. 
B. Disputes with Spain and England. 
C. Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts. 
D. Need of executive and judicial 
branches of government. 
II. Framing and adopting the Constitu- 
tion. 
A. The Philadelphia Convention. 
1. When called. 
2. Purpose of convention. 
3. Notable men who attended. 
4. States represented. 
5. Length of convention. 
B. Disputes and compromises. 
1. Chief cause of disputes. 
2. Franklin’s proposal of compro- 
mises. 
3. Main compromises made. 
C. Ratification of the Constitution. 
1. Number required to ratify. 
2. States which first ratified. 
3. Number which accepted the Con- 
stitution and began work to “form 
a more perfect union.” 
III. The Constitution. 
A. As originally adopted. 
1. The preamble. 
2. The Legislative Department. 
a) Congress, composed of two 
houses. 
b) Qualifications, time and man- 


A Study for Constitution Day 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Primary Teacher, Whiteside School, Whiteside, Missouri 


ner of choosing, length of term, 
etc., of congressmen. 
c) Like powers of both houses. 
d) How a law is passed. 
e) Impeachments. 
f) Treaties. 
g) Powers of Congress. 
h) Powers denied Congress. 
i) Powers denied the states. 

. The Executive Department. 
a) Chief executive: term, salary, 
qualifications, powers and duties, 
how elected, etc. 
b) Executive departments: names 


of departments and various duties 


of each department. 
. The Judicial Department. 

a) Supreme Court: power and 
jurisdiction; number of judges, 
qualifications, and length of term. 
b) Inferior Courts: circuit court 
of appeals, district courts, court of 
claims; judges, their jurisdiction, 
etc. 
c) Miscellaneous provisions of 
Judicial Department. 

5. Miscellaneous provisions of the 

Constitution. 

B. As in force today. 
1. New executive departments. 
2. Amendments added and repealed. 


SUGGESTED Pupit ACTIVITIES 


Collect and study pictures; as: 

A. “Washington’s Constitutional Ad- 
dress,” by Violet Oakley (Plate II, 
THe INstructor, September 1932). 
B. “Independence Hall, Philadelphia,” 
by Ernest D. Roth (Plate VIII, THE 
INsTRUCTOR, September 1932). 

C. “Drafting the Constitution,” by Lee 
Lawrie (Plate IV, THe INstRucTor, 
September 1934). 

II. Dramatize plays; as: 

A. “The Making of the Constitution,” 
by Myrtle Barber Carpenter (see THE 
INsTRUCTOR, September 1932, p. 52). 


III. Write an essay on one or more of the 


following subjects: 
A. What the Constitution of the 
United States Means to Me. 
B. The Supreme Law of the nad 
C. The Bill of Rights. 
IV. Memorize the following: 
A. The preamble of the Constitution. 
B. The Pledge to the Flag. 
V. Prepare and present a program for 
Constitution Day. 


TESTS 


I. Underline the correct answer within 
parenthesis. 

1. The Constitutional Convention met 
in (Boston, Philadelphia, New York 
City) in the year of (1750, 1789, 1787). 

2. It was necessary for (seven, eleven, 
nine) states to ratify the Constitution 
before it could go into force. 

3. Congress is divided into (three, two, 
four) divisions. 

4, The first ten amendments are called 
the (preamble, Bill of Rights, American 
Creed). 

5. The chief executive is the (Supreme 
Court, Postmaster-General, President) . 

6. The larger house of Congress is the 
(Senate, House of Representatives). 

7. The (Speaker, Vice-President) pre- 
sides over the House of Representatives. 

8. All bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the (Senate, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Supreme Court). 

9. The president is elected for a term 
of (six, four, eight) years. 

10. Senators are elected for a term of 
(seven, four, six) years. 


Il. Write T after the sentence if it is true, 
and write F if it is false. 
1. The Articles of Confederation gave 
Congress too much power. 
2. The Articles of Confederation were 
too weak to hold the Union together. 
3. The Constitutional Convention last- 
ed a year. 
4. George Washington was known as 
the “Father of the Constitution.” 
5. All states were invited to send dele- 
gates to the convention. 
6. George Washington was chosen 
president of the convention. 
7. The work of the convention was 
completed in two months. 
8. All the states ratified the Constitu- 
tion at once. 
9. All duties, imposts, and excises must 
be uniform throughout the United States. 
10. The Constitution allows one state to 
charge another state import duties. 
11. The states are refused the right to 
coin money. 
12. The Supreme Court is given power 
to declare war. 
13. The president is commander in chief 


of the army and navy. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Imaginative Drawing 


NELLIE L. FISCHER 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Santa Cruz, California 


@ THE pupils of the art classes were given the choice of draw- 

ing from imagination either a gorgeous tropical flower, or 
a ferocious beast or reptile of the jungle. Most of the boys 
drew animals, and the girls chose flowers. 

While drawing and coloring the flower, we stressed the word 
“gorgeous.” Since the children were all unfamiliar with trop- 
ical flowers, they used their imagination to sketch the kind of 
flower which they thought might grow in hot climates. The 
flower was made large and interesting in shape as well as bril- 
liant in color. The stem, leaves, and petals were thicker, broad- 
er, and more unusual in shape than those which are found in 
cooler climates. 

It was suggested to the children that they begin either by 
drawing an interesting center for the flower and then work 
toward the petals, adding stem, buds, and leaves last; or begin 
by lightly sketching in the general outside shape of the blossom, 
stem, and leaves, and add the interesting details later. The same 
procedure may be followed in drawing animals—finish the 
animal first, and then add the background; or sketch the whole 
composition, and add details last. 

Since the flower was to be a gorgeous one, it was suggested 
that warm colors such as reds, oranges, yellows, and red-purples 
be used for the flower, and cool shades of greens, blues, and 
purple-blues for the stems and leaves. Here was a fine oppor- 
tunity to review the use of related or analogous color harmo- 
nies. The animals were given their natural colors. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





LEAF DRAWINGS 


GERTRUDE JENSEN 
M@ SINCE we found it difficult to ob- 


tain perfect copies of leaves for our 
science work, we made them as follows. 
We collected all available types of leaves 
in our community, pressed them for 
twenty-four hours, and then rubbed the 
underside of the leaves with various colors 
of wax crayons. We were very careful 
to see that all veins of the leaves were 
completely colored with crayon. 

Each leaf was then placed with the un- 
derside on a sheet of manila drawing pa- 
per. Another sheet of paper was placed 
on top of the leaf. A rather warm iron 
was then pressed over the top paper. 
Beautiful copies of the leaves were ob- 
tained in this way. 


DECORATING OUR ROOM 


AGNES CUDDY 
@ WHEN school opened in the fall, our 


room did not look very attractive or 
cozy, so the pupils and I began to dis- 
cuss how we could improve it. We de- 
cided to make various decorative, useful 
articles which would be as inexpensive 
as possible. 

For the windows we cut curtains of oil- 
cloth, and for the reading table a cover 
of oilcloth. The oilcloth had a modern- 
istic design in orange, green, yellow, and 
white. We bound both curtains and table 
cover with green bias tape. Scraps of oil- 
cloth, cut in circles, squares, and so on, 
were used to decorate cheeseboxes, which 
had been painted. We used these boxes 
for flowers, and placed them on the win- 
dow sills. 

Since we had some difficulty in keeping 
traveling library books separate from 
the other library books, we decided to 
make a container for the “traveling” 
books. We secured a small box of the 
right size and took out the bottom. Then 
we painted the box black on the outside 
and yellow on the inside; and decorated 
the ends with a design cut from oilcloth. 
We placed the box on our reading table. 

For lost and extra pencils, we painted 
a cheesebox. For scissors, we painted a 
chalk box; for clay, we lined a box with 
oilcloth and painted it. 

From orange crates we made some fur- 
niture—a bookcase, a cabinet, two chairs, 
and a table. We painted the furniture 


apple green, with a small design in orange 
for trimming, and we decorated our mir- 
ror frame to match the furniture. 
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A SEED COLLECTION 


EDNA WOOLLACE 


‘@ NEARLY all the teachers in my com- 

munity make seed collections for 
county fairs, art exhibits, and so on. Most 
of them use for containers little bottles 
which can be purchased at a drugstore. 
I thought of a more original way to dis- 
play a collection of seeds. , 

From old seed catalogues, empty seed 
packets, and other sources, we collected 
colored pictures of vegetables or grain 
whose seeds we were going to display. The 
seeds were mounted on a large white card- 
board. We cut out our colored pictures, 
and pasted them on a piece of white cellu- 
lose film a little larger than the cardboard. 
Then the cellulose film was pasted over 
the edges of the cardboard. We were 
careful to select pictures of proportion- 
ate size and to arrange them so that they 
would be near the corresponding seeds, 
but would not hide them. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ WHAT are you doing in your school 

that you think- would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


@ In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will carefully observe 
the following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give © 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, each article should be written on a 
separate sheet of paper. An article should 
not be typewritten on the same sheet with 
a letter. 


@ Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 

Another Club are not returned. Mail 
for this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 









MULTIPLICATION TABLES 


JALIE PEARMAN 
® INSTEAD of using the ordinary 


method for writing the multiplication 
tables, I had my pupils write their tables 
as follows: 


Table of Two’s 





4 
6 
8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

10 20 

11 22 

12 24 


CO oN QAM BA WY ND 





This method saves time, and the pupils 
seem more interested. Also, to avoid con- 
secutive memorization of the tables, the 
numbers on the left side may be written 
by the teacher in a different order and 
the answers filled in by the pupils. 


VACATION GEOGRAPHY 


MARGARET M. SCHINDHELM 


@ THESE lessons, which involve the use 

of maps, souvenirs, and pictures com- 
bined with pupils’ reports of their vaca- 
tion, prove to be most interesting and 
beneficial. 

The first few days of school we call 
upon the children who have visited some 
place within our state to provide the ge- 
ography lesson. They bring pictures and 
souvenirs of the city, parks, river, or com- 
mercial place visited, and tell the class 
about it. The speaker makes use of the 
wall map in locating the place, telling 
of the natural advantages, and so on. 
The other class members mark the place 
on hectographed maps at their desks. 
Each day it is interesting to see the maps 
grow and to realize the wealth of facts 
and material learned, and to count the 
additions to the school museum. 

After each child who visited within the 
state has told of his trip, those few who 
traveled out of the state tell their ex- 
periences, and the class is conducted in the 
same effective way. 

By the time the first week of school has 
passed, all texts have been purchased, and 
the pleasurable geographical activity just 
completed leads to the more or less for- 
mal geography lessons of the year. 
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HISTORY REVIEW DRILL 


OTILDA BURROW 
M@ FOR this drill we place chairs in a 


semicircle or use the seats in one row. 
One end of the semicircle or row is desig- 
nated as the head, the other as the foot. 
The child at the head gives a historic date, 
place, or character previously studied. 
The next child is required to give a related 
historic fact. If he can do so, he names a 
date, place, or character, and so on down 
the row. If a child fails, he goes to the 
foot. The aim is to get to the head and 
remain there. This is a favorite drill of 
my pupils. It encourages research and 
thought, since no fact may be repeated 
during the game. 


A SAFETY DEVICE 


ISABEL R. CROTTY 


M@ A SATISFACTORY safety device 

made and used by my fourth grade 
is a traffic sign modeled after the ones 
used by our local traffic police. The boys 
constructed the sign from white card- 
board, and the girls made the black letters 
for STOP and GO and pasted them on the 
cardboard. 

Every week a boy is picked by the class 
to act as patrol boy for all recesses and 
dismissals. The children learn to watch 
the sign and to do as it directs them. A 
pupil who goes against the sign must re- 
turn to the room and be dismissed later by 
the teacher. 

We discuss our patrol in class, telling 
which boys we think make the best direc- 
tors of traffic and give our reasons for our 
opinions. This device has helped to make 
the children safety-conscious and to teach 
the need of obeying traffic rules. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


CARRIE TENNANT 


@ MOST of us find it a rather difficult 
task to have our pupils participate 
in a discussion on current events. I have 
used successfully the following method 
which we call “Class Conversation.” 

I appoint some child in the room to 
pass out the newspapers, and we read si- 
lently for about fifteen minutes. Then I 
appoint a child to select an article of in- 
terest for discussion. He must start the 
conversation, and each child must con- 
tribute something, no matter how brief. 

One week during the baseball season, 
we discussed the World Series Games, and 
it was no task to keep the conversational 
ball rolling. 

We observe what we consider good 
rules of conversation, some of which are: 

1. Speak without raising hand. 

2. Do not interrupt when another is 
speaking. 

3. Listen as well as talk. It is not fair 
to monopolize the conversation. 


REDECORATED CHAIRS 


MARIE J. GLIDEWELL 


@ HERE is a suggestion for painting the 
chairs of your primary reading class. 
Instead of painting them all one color, 
paint two chairs in each of the following 
colors: red, green, yellow, blue, orange, 
violet, brown, white, and black. A ten- 
cent can of enamel will paint two chairs, 
giving each chair two coats. On one 
chair of each color letter the color name, 
and on the other chair write the color 
name. 
The chairs can be used in games and in 
seatwork involving the use of colors. 


FILING PUPILS’ WORK 


R. CICELY HICKS 
@ IN ORDER to make the best possible 


use of papers the children write, I 
file each child’s papers in a large enve- 
lope. I keep the envelopes in the bottom 
drawer of my desk because that gives me 
easy access tothem. The children are per- 
mitted at any time to examine their own 
papers and take them home. 

I have found these envelopes a great 
help to me when parents or supervisors 
inquire about certain pupils’ work. The 
envelopes are not much trouble to keep 


up to date because the children like to do 
the filing. 


A SPELLING AID 


LEONA McMILLAN 


@ [FIND that my pupils of the seventh 

grade spell well when the assignment 
is made directly from the textbook, but 
their spelling in compositions is far from 
satisfactory. I have devised the following 
ideas, which help greatly in improving 
the pupils’ spelling. 

Occasionally I have the pupils make a 
list of the objects in the room. I some- 
times take them on a stroll, and when 
they return they are requested to make a 
list of the things which were seen while 
they were out. In each case an inexpen- 
sive prize is offered. 

The words that the pupils misspell in 
these assignments are put on the black- 
board for study, after which they are used 
in general reviews or spelling matches. 
The pupils who do not miss any words in 
making their lists or in the reviews are 
made members of the “Good Spellers As- 


sociation.” 








CUT-PAPER DECORATION—THISTLE 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


M@ TO MAKE a thistle decoration exactly like the one shown, fold a 12” by 314” 

strip of paper accordion fashion so that there will be six units 2” wide by 32” 
high. Trace the pattern so that the right edge of the pattern is at end of the strip of 
paper, not at the fold. Several such strips pasted end to end will make an attractive 
room decoration, especially if a bright colored paper is used. 
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AID IN LETTER WRITING 


BERTHA SEEMAN 


@ HAVE pupils from the fifth grade 
up write letters of advice to a grade 
lower than theirs, The pupils delight in 
telling others what to do and how to do it. 
It has been my experience that in no 
other type of composition are pupils so 
careful in regard to their spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and sentence 
structure as they are in writing these let- 
ters of advice. 


A GOOD MANNERS CLASS 


ARLENE PUTNAM 


@ I STARTED teaching in a neighbor- 

hood which was noticeably lacking in 
some of the finenesses of etiquette. The 
little girl where I boarded used to con- 
stantly interrupt the conversations of her 
elders, and I noticed that children who 
called did not know when to go home in 
the evening. I decided to attach an eti- 
quette class to our English classes, which 
took only a few moments more, 

One day the talk would be on inter- 
rupting grownups, and the proper words 
to use when an interruption was consid- 
ered necessary. On another day we de- 
voted our time to manners toward the 
aged. ‘The children were taught how to 
be agreeable about their work, and that 
it was polite to hold daily conversations 
with Mother and Father concerning the 
happenings of the day, They learned how 
to set a table, how to use each piece of sil- 
verware in proper sequence, and the prop- 
er use of napkin, finger bowl, and so on. 

At the end of the term, the pupils gave 
a dinner for the parents, which was 
served by four girls dressed as waitresses. 
I was gratified to see how well the chil- 
dren had learnéd to use good manners, 
both in the use of table appointments, and 
in the manner in which each parent was 
welcomed. 


AN ART SUGGESTION 


DON UPSON 


™@ MANY times during the school year 

the teacher of a rural school is con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting 
material to be used in art class. I found 
that water colors blend beautifully on wet 
paper toweling, One of the best uses of 
this material is the construction of an 
artificial stained-glass window, Each 
child took a sheet of toweling, wet it, and 
with a wet brush placed the paint on the 
rough surface of the paper. As the sur- 
face of the towel was wet, the colors ran, 
thus creating a very pleasing effect. 
When the paint was dry, the children cut 
the frames of the windows from black 
construction paper, and pasted this to the 
colored toweling. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THESE columns are published 

notices from teachers who wish to 
have their pupils exchange correspon- 
dence with children in other schools. 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers 
who send in notices will make an effort 
to have their pupils acknowledge all 
letters received, All notices should be 
signed by the teachers themselves, and 
be addressed to: THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Notices are published in the order of 
their receipt. It is suggested that they 
be mailed as soon as possible to insure 
their publication early in the school 
year. 


Michigan.—My pupils would like to exchange 
maps, pictures, products, and letters with other 
pupils of the United States and foreign countries. 
They promise to answer al] letters. Address: 
Miss Evelyn Hebner, Rural Route No. 4, 
Coleman, Michigan. 


Missouri—The pupils and teacher of the 
“Flat Woods” School, rural grades one to eight, 
in the Ozark Mountains would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, or school work with 
pupils in the United States, outlying possessions, 
or foreign countries. They will answer all 
letters promptly. Address: Mrs. Mabel E. 
Black, Ink Route, Eminence, Missouri. 


Missouri,—My sixth-grade pupils will be glad 
to exchange letters with any other sixth-grade 
pupils. Address: Miss Adelaide Grassman, Sher- 
man School, 3942 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Missouri, 


Nebraska.—My pupils of grades four to eight 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils in other schools of the United States. Our 
school is located in the sand hills of Nebraska. 
All correspondence will be answered promptly. 
Address: Mr. Roger Gibson, Tryon, Nebraska. 





A LANGUAGE LESSON 


ADDIE M. ULSTAD 


@ EXCELLENT practice in writing the 
three kinds of sentences may be ob- 

tained by the pupils of the intermediate 

grades in connection with thought prob- 

lems in arithmetic. The following is an 

illustration. 

I. Problem. 

The children of the Lincoln School 
plan to have a Maypole. 

If it takes 1642 yards of red crépe 
paper and 2034 yards of white crépe 
paper to wind the Maypole, how many 
yards of paper will it take in all? 

II. Pupil’s solution. 

1. Question: How many yards of paper 
will it take in all? ! 

2. Statement; It will take 3744 yards 
of paper. 

3. Exclamatory sentence: How I would 
like to wind the Maypole! 


MEMORIZING POEMS 


MARION W. GREEN 


@ IN MY class memorizing required 

poems has changed from a problem to 
a pleasure since putting into effect the fol- 
lowing plan. A decorated chart, contain- 
ing the name of each pupil in the room, 
was displayed early in the term. From 
the required list the pupils chose poems 
that they wished to learn. As soon as a 
poem had been learned and correctly re- 
cited, a gold star was placed after the 
child’s name. The elimination of the reg- 
ular period for poem study made way for 
a free-industry period. 


READING BY TOYS 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


@ IT IS my desire to make my after- 
school reading class for slow readers 
so interesting for my second-grade pupils 
that they will consider it a privilege to be 
allowed to stay after school and read. 

A reading project we frequently use in 
these classes is “Naming the Story Toys,” 
An old, familiar story, but still difficult 
for slow readers, is chosen by the children. 
A box of toys is placed on a table. A 
package of small cards, bearing noun 
words used in the story, is given to the 
children. They proceed to identify the 
words with the toys. Perhaps the story 
may be “The Three Bears.” ‘They pick 
out of the box all the toys needed for the 
story and make a setting of one scene in 
the story. The name cards are placed cor- 
rectly by the side of the toys. (Not more 
than three children can work well on one 
story setting. ) 

I have bought some of the toys, but 

many have been contributed by the chil- 
dren. Bits of modeling clay are used to 
make them stand just right. Jointed toys 
are good, for then action words as well as 
nouns can be used. 
_ Three things of value are to be found 
in this activity: (1) It gives a sense of 
realism to the story. (2) The setting of 
the story becomes a comprehension test. 
(3) The words to be learned are associ- 
ated with tangible objects. 


HISTORY ILLUSTRATIONS 


BERNARDINE HAGEMAN 


@ TO INCREASE the children’s inter- 

est in history, I encourage them to 
make soap carvings and drawings of the 
Parthenon, cuneiform writing, and so on. 
Each year I keep some of the best carv- 
ings and drawings to post the following 
year. The new class tries to excel or equal 
the work of the previous classes. 

Many pupils endeavor to do good work 
so that it can be added to the collection. 
The children paste the drawings not se- 
lected for display in a notebook. 
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Poise—Can | Have It? 


MARY L. HAHN 


Formerly, Teacher of Health Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 
Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutrition. 
Miss Perkins, principal, 

Dr. Barnes, school physician, 

Miss Lewis, teacher of the fourth grade. 
Miss Reed, a teacher. 


Miss Ryan: Greetings, everyone. [’m 
certainly glad to welcome so many of you 
to the Thursday Morning Gym Club. I 
feared the changed program might dis- 
band our group this year. 

Mrs. Cook: Changes are often disturb- 
ing, but some of them are very nice, and 
when | say that, I’m thinking of Kathie 
Reed. Have you noticed that she is a dif- 
ferent person this fall? I’ve always liked 
her, but somehow she seems more inter- 
esting now. She has acquired both poise 
and vitality this summer. 

Miss Perkins: Miss Reed is certainly a 
different person and a more attractive 
one. I’ve been wondering about her. 

Dr. Barnes: I can relieve your curios- 
ity on that score, for her vacation was 
spent at Miss Goodfellow’s camp. She 
went there to be with a friend, but stayed 
to acquire that subtle poise you have been 
admiring. Several years ago I was on the 
camp’s medical staff, and I shall never 
cease to marvel at Miss Goodfellow’s suc- 
cess in interesting her campers in good 
posture. 

Mrs. Cook: Please tell us about it. 

Dr. Barnes: Well, in those days Miss 
Goodfellow didn’t have her present repu- 
tation for building fine posture, but she 
did have a talent for helping people to be 
posture-conscious in a desirable way. For 
example, early in the camping season she 
put up posters on which were such ques- 
tions as: Do you like to walk? How far 
can you walk and still like walking? 
What makes walkers graceful? Then 
after two or three days we were enter- 
tained around the campfire by what 
she called a “Walker’s Preview.” About 
twenty-five of our fellow campers walked 
between us and the firelight. After cir- 
cling the fire they disappeared behind us, 
but came back in a few minutes trying to 
balance small baskets on their heads. Most 
of them clutched at their baskets, but 
about five of them circled the fire with 
their baskets still in place. 
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Of course, everyone wanted to try 
walking with a basket on her head. You 
see, Miss Goodfellow had used this stunt 
to emphasize balance as a fundamental of 
fine posture and graceful walking. After 
that, the camp was afflicted with basket 
carriers, for everyone was trying to prove 
that she was well-balanced. 

Miss Ryan: What did Miss Goodfellow 
do to help the basket carriers who didn’t 
balance themselves successfully? 

Dr. Barnes: She had a daily Posture 
Clinic for groups and individuals. There 
she emphasized the fact that while we all 
have our own individual build, neverthe- 
less our differences depend on the size and 
development of our bones and muscles. 
Since, normally, our bones and muscles 
are identical in number and kind, we 
should all use the same general technique 
in balancing them. 

Miss Perkins: Observation tells us that 
most people are not attractively balanced 
when they are walking, standing, or sit- 
ting, but I don’t think they realize it. 

Dr. Barnes: It is Miss Goodfellow’s 
idea that people do realize when they are 
ungraceful or inefficient walkers, but they 
don’t know that they could do something 
about it. 

Miss Ryan: I assume that she was suc- 
cessful in helping people to feel balanced 
or poised. 

Dr. Barnes: She always spoke of build- 
ing ourselves up from feet to head as 
though we were a pile of building blocks, 
Feet, as the foundation block, she said, 
needed special attention, and the heavy 
blocks above them, pelvis, shoulders, and 
head, had to be piled just so if they were 
to be held in place without strain. 

Miss Lewis: You often speak of 
muscle development, Dr. Barnes, and I’m 
wondering whether that is of any im- 
portance to sedentary workers. Person~- 
ally, I don’t feel any need for athlete’s 
muscles. 

Dr. Barnes: No, but there are any 
number of people who don’t realize how 
many aches and pains and how much 
fatigue they could spare themselves if 
their muscles were better developed. I 
had to persuade many a camper that she 
would enjoy long walks after the muscles 
of her feet and legs had some regular ex- 


ercise, Miss Goodfellow recommended 
the use of a skipping rope for exercising 
those muscles. Some of the campers also 
did a daily dozen of low jumps from a 
fallen log near camp. 

Miss Ryan: I’ve seen people who had 
to start with gentle foot exercise such as 
rubbing and massage and picking up 
marbles with the toes. 

Dr. Barnes: We had cases like that at 
camp, but after a week or two they were 
ready for vigorous exercises. 

Mrs. Cook: Didn’t some of the camp- 
ers need more than exercise and training 
to improve their posture? 

Dr. Barnes: I suppose you are think- 
ing of rest and diet. Yes, I had to remind 
some of the campers of the value of milk, 
eggs, and vegetables as muscle-building 
foods, and of how the body needed long 
hours of sleep during which to build those 
foods into muscle, Miss Goodfellow, too, 
always insisted that anyone who received 
help in the Posture Clinic must have 
proper food and rest, 

Mostly, however, those campers needed 
training in using their muscles with egse, 
and Miss Goodfellow taught them that 
the best way to acquire balanced posture 
was to experience its feel and then get 
that feel dozens of times a day. 

Miss Lewis: That may be easy if you 
know how, but I’m always stiff and un- 
comfortable when I try to keep myself in 
good posture. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE BUUK PAGE 


REVIEWS BY JEAN CARTER 


Acting Director, Affiliated Schools for Workers, New York, N.Y. 


AN ADVENTURE STORY 


@ THE youngest reader will follow with 
joy the adventures recounted in The 
Story of a Little Duck. The print is 
large and generously spaced on the pages. 
The story itself is interestingly told and 
has in it an element of suspense which lit- 
tle children love. The ending is happy. 
The little duck, bored with life in his 
calm little pond where nothing ever hap- 
pened, went walking off down the dusty 
road and at length found the ocean. 
There it was almost too exciting. His 
good resolutions when he reached home 
are most convincing. The adventures are 
exciting enough and the duck real enough 
to make the child want to read the book 
more than once. 


A “REALLY TRULY” Book 


For somewhat older children, The 
Magic Fountain tells a story of adventure 
taken from the pages of history and 
brought to life by the combination of de- 
lightful narrative and whimsical draw- 
ings. The story is that of Ponce de Leon 
and his search for the Magic Fountain 
which would restore his youth. This 
story, even in the driest of history books, 
has elements of adventure and romance 
that appeal to the childish imagination. 

Any feeling of tragedy in the failure 
of the quest is entirely lacking because 
the authors very cleverly show how ridic- 
ulous would be a world in which “your 
grandfather and your grandmother, your 
mother and your father, your uncles and 
your aunts would all be just as young as 
you are.” The last page of the book shows 
the toyshop with windows boarded up 
and the bank closed because there are no 


older people to earn money to buy things 
for the children. 


A Story aBoutT Our MEXICAN 
NEIGHBORS 


“Somebody lives next door,” is the sim- 
ple statement with which Children of 
Mexico begins. This same simplicity 
characterizes the entire book of over 
three hundred pages rich in stories and 
pictures of both old and new Mexico. 
These tales are strung together on the 
thread of a story of two Mexican children 
who move next door to two American 
children and go to their school. 

In order to answer the taunt of one of 
the boys that José is “nothing but an 


Indian,” the teacher tells many stories of 
Mexico. The children begin with the 
study of simple geographical facts, and 
then proceed to the history of the fasci- 
nating land from which the two strange 
children have come into their midst. Each 
story is a separate chapter, and at the 
end of almost every chapter are simple 
historical facts necessary to a complete 
understanding of the story. 

The appendix contains information of 
value. There are also a pronunciation 
guide and an index. These features com- 
bine to make the book a valuable refer- 
ence, as well as a readable story. 

The purpose of the book is to develop 
a sympathetic understanding of Mexico. 


“WHat SHALL WE PLay?” 


How troublesome this question be- 
comes, especially after a teacher has been 
helping to plan the entertainment for 
parties for the same group over a long 
period of time. Social Games for Recrea- 
tion contains more than twelve hundred 
games of various kinds. Not all these 
games are suitable for children, but the 
majority of them are, and some of the 
others could be adapted to meet the needs 
of the older children particularly. In 
each game the authors have indicated the 





Books Reviewed 
on this Page 


The Story of a Little Duck, by Doro- 
thy Sherrill (Chicago: The Merrill 
Publishing Company, $.10). 

The Magic Fountain, by Sadyebeth 
and Anson Lowitz (New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, $.75). 

Children of Mexico, by Irmagarde 
Richards and Elena Landazuri (San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Company, $1.25). 

Social Games for Recreation, by Ber- 
nard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitch- 
ell (New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Company, $2.50). 

Compton's Pictured Teaching-Unit 
Materials (Chicago: F. E. Compton 
& Company, single units $3.50, 
special prices for 5 or more). 


Additional information can be secured 
by writing the publisher. 
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age level to which they consider it best 
suited. ‘The expository material is clear 
and simple, and wherever there seems to 
be need for it, this is supplemented by a 
diagram or an illustration. ‘There are 
more than two hundred of these. 

The book is divided into four parts, as 
follows: Dance and Party Events; Coun- 
cil-Ring Events; Scouting, Woodcraft, 
Picnic, and Outing Events; and Play Ac- 
tivities Useful in Teaching. In Part IV 
are included many suggestions of value 
to the teacher. Those concerned with 
“Nature Games and Contests” are of par- 
ticular interest for outdoor recreational 
activities. In the chapters dealing with 
geography, grammar, spelling, and so 
forth, the teacher will find ideas that may 
help her create similar games dealing with 
the subject matter of her own classes. 


New TEAcCHING-UNrT MATERIALS 


Ideally, perhaps, in planning a unit of 
work, the teacher should have time to 
find her own source material, to determine 
her own objectives, and to plan the ap- 
proaches that she considers best suited to 
both her own ability and the needs of 
the group. Practically, this is impossible 
because of the demands made upon the 
teacher’s time. The next best thing, then, 
is to have at hand material prepared by 
experts. Such are the new Compton Pic- 
tured Teaching-Unit Materials. 

The list of units includes such subjects 
as food, clothing, holidays, commu- 
nication, transportation by land, water, 
and air, prehistoric man, ancient Greece 
and Rome, the Middle Ages, colonial life, 
Holland, Switzerland, hot and cold lands, 
and American Indians. 

The number and variety of aims, ap- 
proaches, and activities for each unit 
provide the teacher with a wealth of sug- 
gestions from which to choose. 

Possibly of greater importance to the 
teacher than the preliminary suggestions 
are the “Subject-Matter for the Teacher” 
and the bibliography. The latter is divid- 
ed into “References for Teachers” and 
“References for Pupils.” Both are excel- 
lent, as are also the twelve colored plates, 
each containing several pictures illustra- 
tive of the unit. These pictures can be 
cut up and used separately without de- 
stroying the descriptive material that is 
found on the back of each—a splendid 
feature, especially for large classes. 

The resourceful teacher will find many 
ways of using the “Subject-Matter for the 
Teacher,” the bibliographies, and pictures 
in terms of the needs and interests of her 
own classes. Suggestions for evaluating 
each unit are likewise general enough to 
be adapted to one’s particular needs. Oc- 
casionally a teacher may be able to use an 
entire unit as suggested, giving the ac- 
companying test. More often she will 
wish to make her own adaptation. 
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COUPON BELOW BRINGS 
YOU GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
NEW WORK PROJECT 


@ These two wall charts (each 32"x 21") graphically tell “The Story of 
Light”. The top chart in this picture illustrates the history of light and 
the bottom chart shows the relation between light and eyesight. 


"The Story of Light”... a Complete Course on Light 
and Seeing for Pupils in Second to Eighth Grades 


SEND Topay for General Electric’s new work 
project, “The Story of Light.”’ Prepared with 
the aid of the editorial staff of The Instruct- 
or, this new project gives the child a brief 
history of the development of light—explains 
simply why our eyes need good light for read- 
ing—shows right and wrong seeing habits, 
and illustrates the most recent information 
from General Electric’s Lighting Research 
Laboratory. It is adaptable to any grade 
from second to eighth. 

The project—with complete instructions for 
using it and suggestions for compositions, 
drawings, clay modeling and other seat work, 
based on the “Story of Light” — consists of 
two parts: 

Part I—comprises eight short, fascinating 


chapters telling the history of light. This is 
to be read aloud to the class or used for seat 
work. After each chapter is a short series of 
tests consisting of questions, true-false tests, 
incomplete sentences etc., together with the 
correct answers. 

In addition, there is a large wall chart (32” 
x 21”) illustrating the history of light and 
designed for use in conjunction with the 
above-mentioned story. 

Part I1— includes eight terse interesting 
chapters explaining the relation between 
light and eyesight. This material is for use 
in the same way as the material in Part I. 
Another wall chart, showing in picture form 
the relation between light and eyesight, also 
accompanies this Part. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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WRITE TODAY...SUPPLY LIMITED 
Coupon and 10c brings your copy 


SSSSSSSSSS SST ST SSSSSSSSESESHSEESESESSEEHEEE ESE EE SEE EEE EES HE Eee eEsetaHeeeneEee 
INCANDESCENT LAMP DEPARTMENT 166, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Please send me my copy of your grade school work project, “The Story of Light.” 
I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing. 
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POEMS QUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 





OPPORTUNITY 


WALTER MALONE 


They do me wrong who say I come no 
more 


When once I knock and fail to find you © 


in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 

And bid you wake and rise to fight and 
win. 

Wail not for precious chances passed 
away, 

Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day, 

At sunrise every soul is born again. 

Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 
sped, 

To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its 
dead, 

But never bind a moment yet to come. 

Though deep in mire, wring not your 
hands and weep, 

I lend my arm to all who say: “I can;” 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 

But he might rise and be again a man. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


A Robin Redbreast in a cage, 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


He who shall hurt a little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men. 


THE STORM 


EMILY DICKINSON 


Glee! the great storm is over! 
Four have recovered the land; 
Forty gone down together 
Into the boiling sand. 


Ring, for the scant salvation! 

Toll, for the bonnie souls,— 
Neighbor and friend and bridegroom, 
Spinning upon the shoals! 


How they will tell the shipwreck 
When winter shakes the door, 
Till the children ask, “But the forty? 


Did they come back no more?” 


Then a silence suffuses the story, 

And a softness the teller’s eye; 

And the children no further question, 
And only the waves reply. 


From “The Poems of Emily Dickinson,” Centenary Edition 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leet pson. 
sed by permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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Tell us what poems you would like to see printed 
on this page. Send letters to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





WHAT ENDURES? 


WALT WHITMAN 
Nothing endures but personal qualities. 


What do you think endures? 

Do you think a great city endures? 

Or a teeming manufacturing state? or a 
prepared constitution? or the best 
built steamships? 

Or hotels of granite and iron? or any 
chef-d’oeuvres of engineering, forts, 
armaments? 


Away! these are not to be cherish’d for 
themselves, 

They fill their hour, the dancers dance, 
the musicians play for them, 

The show passes, all does well enough of 
course, 

All does very well till one flash of de- 
fiance. 


A great city is that which has the greatest 
men and women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the 
greatest city in the whole world. 


A WET SHEET 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


TO AUTUMN 


JOHN KEATS 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage- 
trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding 
more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their 
clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 
store? 
— whoever seeks abroad may 
n 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing 
wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, 
while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its 
twinéd flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost 
keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours 
by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where 
are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music 


too,— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying 
day, 
And a the stubble-plains with rosy 
ue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or 
dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with 
treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden- 
croft; 


And gathering swallows twitter in 
the skies. 
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The Teacher's Book List 


Clarice Whittenburg 
Critic Téacher, Third Grade, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


@ HERE is ‘a check list of recent 

reading texts. The grade level 
(pre-primer, primer, etc.) is indicated 
in parenthesis. 


READING TEXTs 


Baker, Clara Belle; and others: Cur- 
riculum Readers (Pre-P, P, 1, 2, 
and 3), 1934. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. Based largely on 
child experience. Books 1, 2, and 
3 are arranged by units. 

Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: 
Science Stories, Book 2,* 1935. 

Buckingham, B. R.; Buckingham, B. 
H.; and Dolch, Marguerite P.: 
The Children’s Bookshelf (Pre-P, 
P, Books 1-6), 1934. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. Early books chiefly 
on child activities; later books on 
children yesterday and today, ani- 
mal life, and the wonder world. 

Butler, Charles E.; and Belsly, Bessie 
F.: Vacation Days with Fluff and 
Trixy (2), 1934. Lyons & Car- 
nahan, Chicago. 

Cordts, Anna Dorothea: The New 
Path to Reading (Pre-P, P, and 
Books 1-3), revised, 1935. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. First three books 
furnish play, work, dictionary, and 
reading pages. Book 2 emphasizes 
vocabulary review and bases stories 
and exercises largely on outdoor 
life, legends, and biblical tales. 

Eichel, Charles G.; Kehoe, Edward 
J.; and Hornstein, Ignus O.: The 
Treasure Chest to Literature (4, 5, 
and 6), 1935. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. Classical, both prose 
and poetry. Arranged by units. 

Elson and Gray: More Dick and 
Jane Stories (Pre-P), 1934. Scott, 
Foresman & C»., Chicago. 

Freeman, Frank N.; Storm, Grace 
E.; and others: Child-Story Read- 
ers (P), revised, 1935. Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago. 

Towse, Anna B.; and others: Health 
Stories, Book 2,* 1934. 

Walker, Alberta; Parkman, Mary R.; 
and Summy, Ethel: The Study 
Readers (1, 2, and 3), revised, 
1934-1935. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., New York. Based largely on 
child experience. Books 2 and 3 
arranged by units. 

Whitford, W. G.; and others: Art 
Stories, Book 2.* 

Wright, Wendell W.; Tirey, Ralph 
N.; and Crites, Faye: Modern 
World Readers (4, 5, and 6), 
1934. Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. Content of recre- 
atory, narrative-informational, and 
study types. Arranged by units. 
Based on everyday life. 

Yowell, Stella: Robert’s School (Pre- 
second), 1934. Wheeler Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. For use in 
bridging gap between first and sec- 
ond grades. Based on activity 
units carried out in schoolroom. 


* An addition to “Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series,” 1933-1935. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago. 
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Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, 
due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occu- 
pation increases the health hazard—for all diseases come to school 
from all the homes in the community. No teacher can afford to 
ignore these plain facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. The 
better way is to share, at small yearly cost, your risk with thousands 
of other teachers and then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great organization of teachers 
for teachers brings to you. 


Be SAFE ---Get under the 
CU. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado 
rages outside. T.C.U. protection is then priceless. Alberta 
Schwalbe, of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary 
staring me in the face, what should come along but 
the welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? 
The substantial check therein relieved the situation 
tremendously. I’m so glad I took out this health and 
accident policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real 
umbrella and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to 
crawl under it.” 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Delay and thoughtlessness are the two deceivers that keep so many 
teachers from the benefits of T.C.U. Protection. Where a teacher 
refuses to face the unpleasant picture of financial embarrassment, or 
when good intentions are sidetracked by thoughtless delay, there is 
nothing T.C.U. can do. But if you will act now and send the coupon 
we will tell you how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Then 
you will have a true friend in time of need. Thirty-six years of help- 
ful service to the teachers of America is your best assurance of what 
the T.C.U. will mean to you when financial help is needed most. 
Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 







FOUNDED 


1899 





864 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


IT COSTS SO 


LITTLE 
to be 


Costs so MUCH 
lo be SORRY / 


Ne SAFEST Place for Teachers. 
is Under the T.C.U. Umbrella... 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 





FULL 











SPEED 


to meet 
yourneed 


All these Benefits are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
confining sickness. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
accidental injuries (including automobile ac- 
cidents). 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 

$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are in- 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive an- 
nual renewal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 











eeeeeen FREE INFORMATION COUPON.....—--.~ 


To the T. C. U., 864 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimoniais. 


Name__. - 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The Denver Meeting of the N.E.A. 
HELD JUNE 30—JULY 5 


REPORTED BY MARY E. OWEN 
Associate Editor, The Instructor 


m COLORADO beckoned to teachers, prin- 

cipals, supervisors, superintendents, and 
college professors of education to come to its 
beautiful city of Denver for the convention 
of the National Education Association, and to 
its mountains for a vacation, and this beckon- 
ing call was not ignored. Approximately 
fifteen thousand educators were in attendance, 
making this the largest convention in the his- 
tory of the Association with the exception of 
the 1931 Los Angeles meeting. 

The convention was fittingly opened by a 
vesper service held at the Municipal Audito- 
rium late Sunday afternoon. During the four 
days which followed, there was a general ses- 
sion each morning and evening, except on 
Wednesday evening when there were six gen- 


eral sessions in the form of panel jury discus- 
sion groups. This breaking up into smaller 
groups for one evening of panel discussions 
was an innovation, and one which we hope 
will be repeated, for it met with an enthusias- 
tic response. The subjects discussed were 
academic freedom, the economic status of the 
teacher, the teacher as a citizen, character edu- 
ation, credit unions, and the teacher’s health. 
The high point of the convention was the 
address by U.S. Senator Gerald P. Nye, from 
North Dakota, which he delivered before the 
last general session on the evening of the 
Fourth of July. The audience sat spellbound 
for over an hour while Senator Nye told what 
the U.S. Senate Investigation of Munitions 
(Continued om page 82) 


Miss eae Sesnscioen, newly elected presi. 
dent of the N.E.A., has been 
of public instruction for Iowa since 1927, 
following a varied experience as teacher, 
principal, superintendent, and county super- 
intendent. THE INSTRUCTOR is proud to 
claim her as one of its advisory board. 








THE N.E.A. PLATFORM 


The Child 


Throughout our history, American 
parents have desired greater opportuni- 
ties for their children than they them- 
selves have had. Only so can human 
progress be made. 

(1) Every child should have the op- 
portunity for the fullest development of 
his individual powers; (2) all activities 
of the school should contribute to char- 
acter development; (3) adequate food, 
clothing, and medical care for children 
in need should be provided through the 
agencies of government; (4) children 
should have complete and scientific in- 
struction regarding the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics on the individual and 
society; (5) moving pictures and radio 
programs for children should be of high 
standard; (6) children should be taught 
how to think more than what to think; 
(7) the educational profession should 
actively work for the passage of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 

The Teacher 

Educational progress depends largely 
upon the preparation and character of 
the individual teacher. 

(1) Teachers should be encouraged to 
share educational responsibilities, and 
there should be no discrimination for 
any cause among teachers of equivalent 
training and experience who are doing 
the same kind of work; (2) teachers 
should have the privilege of presenting 
all points of view on controversial is- 
sues, and outside the school should be 
subject only to such controls as are 
other responsible citizens; (3) teachers 
should study professional problems; (4) 
as individuals and as groups, teachers 
should observe principles of conduct set 
forth in the Association’s code of ethics; 
(5) teachers in every department of 
education should have the right. to or- 
ganize within their own groups in order 
to have a voice in school policies and 
management. 


Local School Systems 

Continuous maintenance of efficient 
local school systems is essential to the 
most effective work of teachers and 
pupils. 


(1) Local districts should supplement 


state and national educational funds; 
(2) the local unit of school control 
should be large enough to justify the 
employment of men and women with 
special training; (3) lay boards should 
not nullify expert services by unnec- 
cessary interference; (4) school budgets 
should be prepared by the school super- 
intendent and his staff; (5) all teachers 
should be selected and promoted on the 
basis of their professional qualifications 
and attainments; (6) local and state 
boards of education should be chosen on 
a non-partisan basis; (7) the curriculum 
should take into account individual dif- 
ferences; (8) educators should make a 
practice of keeping school achievements 
before the public. 

The State and Education 

The quality of future citizenship de- 
pends largely upon the effectiveness of 
each state in organizing and conducting 
its educational program. 

(1) Each state should provide free 
schools from the nursery school through 
the university; (2) all sections of a state 
should have equal and adequate educa- 
tional opportunities; (3) opportunities 
should be provided for adult education; 
(4) as integral parts of the state school 
system, rural schools should be as gen- 
erously supported as urban schools; (5) 
gifted, exceptional, and handicapped 
children should receive special guidance 
and care; (6) provision should be made 
for programs of guidance and counsel- 
ing; (7) every state should provide a 
vocational program; (8) the minimum 
certification standard should be four 
years of preparation beyond the high 
school; (9) there should be legislation 
to protect teachers from discharge for 





unjust reasons; (10) every state should 
adopt a sound retirement plan; (11) 
continued effort should be made to find 
the best sources for local and state 
governmental revenues; (12) the state 
department should stimulate local com- 
munities to provide more adequate edu- 
cational programs; (13) the preparation 
of teachers should be adequate; (14) the 
state associations for teachers can be 
sources of educational strength. 
National Relations 

The Federal Government should guide 
and support education for citizenship. 

(1) The Federal Government should 
assist the states in making adequate edu- 
cation available to all; (2) legislation 
should be enacted which will safeguard 
for education a reasonable share of the 
radio broadcasting channels; (3) a de- 
partment of education, with a secretary 


in the President’s Cabinet, should be es- 
tablished; (4) until then, the funds of 
the office of education should be aug- 
mented; (5) teachers should support 
parent movements; (6) efforts to erad- 
icate illiteracy are commended. 
International Relations 

Education should prepare children and 
adults for co-operative living in a com- 
munity of nations, and teach them the 
truth about war and its costs in human 
life and ideals and in material wealth. 

(1) Provisions should be made for 
the international exchange of students, 
professors, and educational publications; 
(2) the curriculum should include a 
study of the problems of other nations, 
to increase world understanding and 
good will; (3) there should be an in- 
ternational linking of teachers’ asso- 
Ciations. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR 1935 


Federal Aid to Education 

The National Education Association 
reaffirms its stand that adequate federal 
aid should be made available to the 
states to the end that every child and 
unemployed youth may enjoy his right 
to formal education, and to the end that 
adult education may be financed. 
National Youth Administration 

The National Education Association 
commends President Roosevelt for cre- 
ating the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 
Civilian Conservation Corps 

The Association commends the estab- 
lishment and continuance of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 
Academic Freedom 

The Association believes that adminis- 
trators, teachers, and schools should have 
full opportunity to present differing 
points of view on any and all contro- 
versial questions in order to aid students 
to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment and to changing social conditions. 


American Democracy 

The Association believes that the fun- 
damental principles of American democ- 
racy are the best so far devised by man 
to govern a free people and pledges itself 
so to teach the youth of this land. 
Teacher Tenure 

The Association reafirms with empha- 
sis its stand in full support of tenure 
of position for teachers. 
Kindergarten-Primary Emergency 

The Association urges provision 
throughout the nation for complete 
restoration and extension of kinder- 
garten training and for adequate pri- 
mary instruction. 
Compulsory Military Training 

The Association is opposed to compul- 
sory military training in public schools. 
Social Legislation 

The Association favors an extension 
of constructive recreational programs, 
and urges the educational profession to 
work actively for the passage of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 
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Lost and Found 


(Continued from page 55) 


to resent his decisions. A discharged 
helper might look crestfallen, but 
never resentful, when John accused 
him of “acting foolish.” They real- 
ized that with John, the job came 
first. He was fair. 

Never have I seen humans so 
charmed as were those boys with that 
pile of cement. It seemed to exert 
a hypnotic spell. Before school hours 
they would stand around the. table 
while each boy pointed with pride to 
that part he had helped to construct. 
First one and then another would say, 
“I helped John with this,” and “I 
helped John with that.” 

The hill was finally finished, but 
John suffered no relapse. He had a 
position of dignity to uphold now 
which he could not afford to endan- 
ger by lapsing into his former, self. 
He enjoyed the new respect’ of his 
classmates, while his teacher’s; praise 
seemed music to his ears. He.:was 
eager now to merit approval ‘in all 
his work and applied himself to his 
tasks with surprising diligence. 

More and more I shifted little re- 
sponsibilities to his shoulders, which 
the children seemed to regard as nat- 
ural. Occasionally I invented excuses 
to leave the room for a few minutes 
so that I might leave him in charge. 

The principal noticed the change 
in John and appointed him monitor of 
the lines. Very often he called upon 
him to help in the playground during 
recess. All these duties John fulfilled 
seriously and conscientiously. 

My principal jokingly accused me 
of having placed a charm upon John, 
but it wasn’t I. It was that precious 
pile of cement. I had luckily stum- 
bled upon something close to his 
heart. He had discovered for him- 
self that he was happier helping than 
he had been hindering, and evidently 
he wanted to cling to the new-found 
happiness, 


The Fairy Shepherdess 


(Continued from page 58) 


from one of the ruined towers. As 
she touched it, the marble crumbled 
into ashes, which were blown quick- 
ly away by the wind. 

“How foolish,” said Mary, “to try 
to build of such marble.” 

“Many people,” said the Fairy, “re- 
alize this only too late. They spend 
all their time building these shaky 
castles. They think what beautiful 
and wonderful things they will build, 
but the castles soon fall to the 
ground. The builders then bewail 
their loss and are not fit for any use- 
ful work. However, let us now set- 
tle on your wish.” 

“I'd like a lovely playhouse, with 
windows in it and an upstairs. But 
how can I make it-last?” 

“You must put yourself into your 
Wish Treasures,” said the Fairy 
Shepherdess. “I will help you. You 
shall have a House of Happiness.” 

“Lovely!” said Mary. 


“To build a House of Happiness, | 
you must have loving thoughts— | 


Let us 
Do you love 


happy thoughts for others. 
look for the materials. 
anybody?” 
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WHERE ARE YOU 





No need to spend endless 
hours—after school, even- 
ings—working at material 
the finest specialists in the 
country have already spent 


Progressive, efficient m4 


ers take advantage of the 
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TO MORE OF THIS 


OR THIS? 





Primary teachers are en- 
titled to play, relaxation, 
time for energy building 
activities. With CHILD- 
CRAFT, professional ac- 
compli tt comes easier. 





AND JURY 


With proper and adequate 
ersonal equipment, 
nowledge of the most 
successful methods, the 
teacher makes her reputa- 
tion with the families in 
the community. Talked 
about favorably, enthusi- 
astically, she is on the 
road to a better position 
—more money. 


RECOMMENDED BY 


SUPERINTENDENTS 





Thousands of educators 
who know endorse en- 
thusiastically this complete 











What you teach is determined 
by the prescribed course of 
study. How you teach is dis- 
tinctly a personal problem. 
How you teach brings success 
... or failure. Now, for the 
first time, a practical, efficient 
personal library is available to 
the primaryteacher. Published 
by the makers of The WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
CHILDCRAFT is the pro 
fessional equipment primary 
teachers are using to advance 
themselves. 


CHILDCRAFT Brings You 
the Country's Leading 
Specialists 


Ernest Horn, Lucy Gage, Grace E. 
Storm, Laura Zirbes, Winifred Bain, 
Sidonie M.Gruenberg,LetaS. Holling- 
worth, William A. Brownell, Marjorie 
Hardy, Fannie W. Dunn, Alice Dal- 
gliesh, Jessie Mabel Todd, and many 
others bring the knowledge gained 
through years of practical experience 
to assist you in your classroom work. 


YOU ni 


EEDIT! 









Advice from the Leading 
Centers of Professional 
Education for Teachers 
Recommended and carrying a written 
introduction by Angelo Patri and 
Patty Smith Hill, CHILDCRAFT 
brings you the best literature for 
young children and the latest methods 
and devices developed by members of 
the faculties of the leading teachers 
colleges, including Columbia, Chicago, 
California, Iowa, Minnesota, Duke, 
Peabody, Ohio State, Western Re- 
serve, Michigan,and many others. Here 
is the essence of a dozen summer courses 
—a university of primary education, 


ACTIVITY UNITS 


with Correlated Source 
Material 


Unit and activity work for use in 
your classroom without aa 
money for expensive materials. The 
finest collection of literature for-small 
children —richly illustrated story- 
telling material, stories and poems 
correlating with your activity pro 
gram, social studies, language, art, 
character formation. An Art Book, 
correlating with teaching units ... 
and an analytical index to guide 
teachers in the practical use of the 
material now available. 


* Due to 


unprecedented acceptance 
and sale of this 1935 publication, a 
SECOND PRINTING was necessary 
for September deliveries. 


EDUCATORS SAY - 


Northing tke tf 


wer 


Best Ever Seen 
“I have examined 
CHILDCRAFT very 
closely and find it to 

the best work or 
aid to teaching that I 
have ever seen. I feel 
that any teacher will 
be repaid for her in- 
vestment in this 
book.” 


A SouTHERN 
SuPERINTENDENT 
Valuable Teaching 
Materials 
“In my opinion these 
books in the hands of 
teachers, or in libra- 
ries to which teach- 
ers may have access, 
supply valuable 
teaching materials." 
CouNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A Masterpiece 
“Volume 1 is a mas- 
terpiece in its nice 
discrimination of the 
best in poetry. Vol- 
umes 2 and 3 in prose 
literature for Chil- 
dren give a happy 
survey of the realistic, 
imaginative and his- 
toric material. Vol- 
umes 4, 5 and 6 for 
the teacher we can 
not live without.” 

TEACHER, 

Private ScHOOL 





“Here we may find 
expert guidance in 
solving our problems, 
a wealth of suggestive 
materials. for use in 
activities and ciear 
descriptions of tech- 
niques used by teach- 
ers experienced in 
activity work.” 

PRIMARY SUPERVISOR 


For Prefeesional 
improvement 
“Volumes 4 and 5, if 
properly studied by 
teachers, will make 
them better teachers. 
These volumes are 
made up of the pooled 
thinking of our fore- 

most educators.” 
STATE SUPERVISOR 
or Rural ScHOOLS 


“It is most gratifying 
to note that the work 
will be helpful to our 
teachers in carrying 
on academic achieve- 
ment along with aca- 
demic discipline, and 
in the correlation of 
art with every subject 
of the curriculum ac- 
cording to our Outline 
in Art Education." 

Teacuers’ COLLEGE 


* Facsimile copies of the letters from which the 
e quotations have been taken will be 
Surnished gladly upon request. 





Mail Coupon for Facts 


So inexpensive that every primary teacher can 
afford CHILDCRAFT, this University of 
primary education can be purchased at only a 
few dollars a month. Send the coupon now 





(childs 


rimary teacher's service. 

© use it is to enhance 
your reputation with su- 
perintendents and those in 
a position to reward supe- 
rior teaching. 


TODAY, for full information. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept. 942, 35 E.Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


LOW COST 


AT SURPRISINGLY 





Ree gannnenemeng ennai 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 942, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me, without obligation, full information about 
CHILDCRAFT, with prices, convenient terms, and 
special Service Features. 
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“Oh, yes,” said Mary, “I love my 
mother.” 

“Good,” said the Fairy. “Use the 
brick which is in your hand. It’s:a 
good strong one.” 

Mary looked down, and there was 
a brick in her hand. It was a pretty 
creamy-pink color. 

Then she thought of her father, 
her brother Bob, her Uncle Joe, and 
others whom she loved—and there 
were more bricks at her feet. In a 
twinkling, a beautiful creamy-pink 
brick playhouse, with windows and 
an upstairs, stood before her. A 





charming little garden surrounded it, 
and roses grew by the doorway. 

Mary could scarcely wait to go in. 
She danced up the walk and through 
the door. What a delightful place 
it was, with sunshine streaming in 
at the windows. 

A cock in the distance crowed 
lustily. “Time to go back,” said the 
Fairy Shepherdess. “When you want 
to come to visit your House of 
Happiness, shut your eyes and think 
kind, loving thoughts.” Then the 
Fairy and the Wish Country disap- 
peared. 





The next minute Mary found her- 
self lying in bed. The sun’s morn- 
ing rays were streaming in, and a 
cock in the distance was crowing. She 
heard her mother singing downstairs. 

Mary sat up in bed and looked at 
the mantel. The little Shepherdess 
was perched on her accustomed spot, 
with the same flowered gown, crook, 
pink cheeks, and blue eyes. ‘She 
stared at Mary with her usual sweetly 
pensive expression. Could the Shep- 
herdess remember last night’s adven- 
tures? Mary fancied she could see a 
knowing look in her blue eyes. 
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ICKNESS GIVES SCANT WARNING~ 
ACCIDENT GIVES NONE! 


Disability comes SUDDENLY, when you least 
expect it, and forces you to meet extra expenses 
on a decreased income. Unless your income is 
protected, you face the constant possibility of 
going into debt. 


That is why Income Protection, furnished by the 
E.B.A. to teachers only, is so wise and profitable 
an investment. At small yearly cost ($14.00 to 
$28.00) you assure yourself of an extra income to 
meet your extra needs. Specific benefits cover 
death, and loss of eyes, hands or feet. WEEKLY 
BENEFITS cover all diseases, all accidents, and 


all personal quarantine. 


Resolve, this year, to build up your bank ac- 
count as rapidly as possible. Then see to it, by 
means of a membership in E.B.A., that your sav- 
ings are not drained away in time of disability. 


This all-inclusive protection will CONSERVE 


those savings! 


The coupon below will bring you an interesting 
booklet. We urge you to send for it NOW, en- 
tirely without obligations. 


of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Wootwortn Buipc., Lancaster, PENNA. 
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~Poise—Can I Have It? 


(Continued from page 67) 


Dr. Barnes: Really good posture 
doesn’t make one uncomfortable. 
Good posture feels and looks com- 
fortable and easy. A few people bal- 
ance themselves with ease naturally, 
but most of us must train ourselves 
to do it. 

One of the special values of physi- 
cal poise is the help it gives in increas- 
ing our mental and spiritual poise. 
Only a wilted sort of person can 
have a serious fit of blues; a fresh, 
crisp person is up and doing. 

But here comes Miss Reed. Perhaps 
you can give us up-to-date news 
about Miss Goodfellow’s methods, 
Miss Reed, 

Miss Reed: Indeed I can, but I 
can’t begin to tell you all the worth- 
while things I learned from her. If 
you like, I'll tell you about some of 
the exercises she recommends. I cer- 
tainly feel like a new person since | 
learned to take them. 

Following are several of the sugges- 
tions which Miss Reed passed along. 


A Mirror INVESTIGATION 


A full-length mirror is invaluable 
in helping you to know what you are 
and what you may be, posturally. In 
order to observe posture details ac- 
curately, it is best to wear nothing 
or only a bathing suit. 

Begin by standing with one side to 
the mirror, and noting the details of 
your ordinary posture. Now take an 
exaggerated slump stand and begin 
to correct it step by step, as follows. 

1. Place feet parallel, or nearly so, 
with one slightly in the lead. 

2. Now push your weight up 
from your ankles and then up 
through your knees and hips, but 
avoid stiffening the knees and hips. 

3. With shoulders still slumped, 
pull up on the chest just at the top 
of the breastbone, until the neck is 
a relatively straight column, with the 
head well-poised above it. This step 
will help to flatten the abdomen and 
pull down the buttocks. 

One should now have a feeling of 
carrying the body weight high, al- 
most in the chest, rather than down 
within the hips. This is a great help 
in acquiring an easy, well-poised car- 
riage. 

Now observe whether the head is 
well-balanced on the shoulders and 
the shoulders in turn are balanced 
directly over the pelvis. The whole 
trunk should be well-centered over 
the arches of the feet. When you are 
thus aligned, make yourself sense the 
feeling of this correct posture. 


ANOTHER PosturE HELP 


An additional help in gaining right 
posture is to proceed as follows. 

1. Take your stand against a wall 
with your heels two inches away 
from the baseboard, but with head, 
shoulders, and buttocks touching the 
wall. 

2. Insert one hand between the 
wall and the small of your back. If 
space permits, insert your other hand, 
but if the thickness of your two 
hands does not fill the space, flatten 
the curve of your back until it does. 
At the same time assume the correct- 
ed position as taken before the mir- 
ror in the preceding investigation. 








3. When this stand is completed, 
maintain it as you walk across the 
room. Repeat this several times a 
day, until your body feels balanced 
and at ease when you are walking. 


Hookinc Up THE CHEST 


Imagine a hook fastened to the 
center of your chest just below your 
collarbone, and let it lift your chest 
as though it were pulling from above. 

Be sure you do not force this by 
taking a deep breath and be sure 
your shoulders remain relaxed and at 
ease. Your shoulders will fall into 
an easy position when your chest is 
“pulled” upward. 


ABDOMENS, ATTENTION! 


A flat, well-trained abdomen is a 
major aid to graceful as well as com- 
fortable walking and sitting. 

1. Flatten the abdomen without 
taking a deep breath or raising the 
chest excessively. This is an excel- 
lent exercise at any time of the day, 
in any position, under any circum- 
stances. The oftener it is taken, the 
better, and eventually this posture 
will become unconscious. 

2. Lie flat on your back with both 
hands on hips, and then raise your 
body to a sitting position. Repeated 
ten or twelve times, this will give 
strong exercise to the abdominal 
muscles. Beginners may have to 
place their feet under a heavy chair or 
have them held by an assistant dur- 
ing the first few times of practice. 

3. Lie flat on the floor with feet 
and legs together. Keep the knees 
straight and raise the feet until the 
hips are bent at a right angle. 
Lower the feet slowly until you feel 
your back beginning to hollow ex- 
cessively. Then relax feet on floor, 
Repeat ten or fifteen times. 


STRAIGHTENING THE SHOULDERS 


Lie on a hard bed or the floor with 
your face downward. Place your 
hands lightly on the back of your 
neck. Then lift your elbows, head, 
and chest, and push your neck up 
against your hands. 

This helps to strengthen the mus- 
cles that work to prevent round 
shoulders and flat chest. It also helps 
to prevent a pad of fat at the base of 
the neck. 


Feet, ATTENTION! 


Comfortable shoes that are long 
enough and with a. sufficiently 
straight inner line to allow the toes 
to work easily are a major aid to fine 
posture. The heels should be low 
enough to prevent shortening of the 
ligaments at the back of the legs. 

The feet may be kepz flexible by 
picking up marbles with the toes, and 
strong by vigorous exercise such as 
rope skipping. 

PosturE REFERENCES 


Drew, Lillian C.: Individual Gymnas- 
tics (Lea & Febiger). 

Goldthwaite, J. E.; and Thomas, 
Leah C.: Body Mechanics and 
Health (Houghton Mifflin). 

Lane, Janet: Your Carriage, Madam! 
(Wiley). 

Lewin, Philip: Posture and Hygiene 
of the Feet (Funk & Wagnalls). 
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A Unit on Copper 


(Continued from page 54) 


MORE 





as with salt and vinegar before using. 
. the Generous cups with brass handles 
fastened on with copper rivets 


(LEISURE 


FOR THE TEACHER 


“4 4 were used; brass and copper basins 
" “ were rather common; large tureens 


on tiny legs were made. There 
were copper kettles in various sizes. 


th Copper is used for many things 
. besides utensils. 


Among them are 
ne small coins, electrical machinery A N ew M ode ra M ethod 
(over half the copper mined is used ; 
ne electrically) ; copper. wire in light, fo r Bette r R esu Its 
pe: power, telephone, and telegraph @ For the first time in history, The Heyer Corporation 
A a systems; sheath bottoms of ships, now makes available for teachers a complete ‘‘Hekto- 
ines because salt water will not cor rode graph Edition” of the famous Practice Books published 
st is it; casings for ammunition for big by E. M. Hale & Company. This is the result of an 
guns. exclusive arrangement between two leading firms 
G. Early manufacturing. specializing In the solution of two important educe- 
On January 13, 1801, Paul tional problems . . . one in the laying down of modern . 
— Revere wrote to a friend in London class-work systems; and the other in devising duplicat- 
om. requesting him to go down to ing methods to make these systems quickly and econom- 
Maidenhead, where rolling machin- ically available for every individual pupil. 
tail ery was manufactured, and ascer- Under this exclusive Heyer arrangement, teachers are 
» ie tain the price of a pair of rolls, relieved from the grind of “day-before” preparation, 
aed. mine inches by twenty inches, for they are saved laborious blackboard work; routine is 
da the making of sheet copper. He reduced to a minimum, and long leisure hours are left 
ma bought an old powder mill at Can- entirely free for recreation and constructive study. 
e* ton, Massachusetts, where he be- 
Pore: “a production of sheet copper. ” = ‘ 
Beeetea THE HEYER HZK70024PY EDITION ‘of Hale Practice Book 
baal the name of Revere Copper Com- 0 a e ractice 00 S 
cael pany, was carried on and, consoli- 
eated —. —— —— = This Heyer ““Hektograph Edition’’ brings to teachers Peper on which is printed a rich uniform deposit of 
give VL. Direct f ki all the Hale Lessons in an, entirely new form never eyer Hektograph Ink. 
minal bead. irections for ma ing a copper before obtainable. These Hektograph Workbooks Each book is enclosed ina — manilla envelope 
e to i itn: ini tenets de dak cover a wide variety of material which can be used for convenient and fully protected ling and as a fur- 
air or . q alone or as supplement to texts. In the twenty different ther assurance of quality reproduction, the whole 
dur- _ the h 1 wel books of this series will be found material suitable for package is thoroughly sealed against atmospheric con- 
ce. ahs = > regen oo all grades from First Grade to Eighth Grade. Each ditions by a.cellophane wrapping. 
| feet wer fh ee ’ book” is made up of a series of single sheets printed Alter 32 years of co-operative service with the 
knees ee ery a 2 oe in Heyer Hektograph Ink on the highest grade of educators of America and of other nations, The Heyer 
il the poet ve Rew the eoneer jase the Master Copy stock . . . each sheet a master copy ready Corporation presents this new “Hektograph Edition” 
angle. , a to lay down on any style of gelatin duplicator for the of Hale Practice Books as one of the most modern and 


. bowl shape in the maple block, be- 


ginning in the center and turning immediate production of 100 to 150 clear clean cut 
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Persie constantly as you hammer. Hold copies. To insure faithful, accurate reproduction of frac- designed to materially lighten the routine of an exacting 
floor. one off a te shee fel tions and small symbols from beginning to end of the profession. 
sheet of copper firmly in the left 
hand and hammer with the right ‘run,’ Heyer uses only the best grade of Master Copy 
VERS hand. THE HEYER CORPORATION INSTO35 
P with D. When the copper becomes ae ae von err ime" ieee Work 
our hard, heat on a gas stove until Books” listed below. This is in accordance with your money-back guarentee. 
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‘ i i i i i - Community” 2.50 
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mus- os . +L: No, 557—Number Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2(76 pages). ..... 1.50 
blank. Pl 
E. Finish surface with planishin ank. Please use 
round . P 8 oh LEARNING CYCLE PRACTICE BOOKS 
helps hammer, holding bowl over a it with the def- meueeiil pared om Lemay sar gg my 2 Books - ani 
: : ini . r t r 
ase of round-top stake. This gives a sur- inite understand- * 566—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 2nd haltyecr, 72 pases. 130 
face of facets ing that your pur- - 567—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 1st hal fyeer, 56 peges... 1.50 
. zs ° : e —Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 2 Qnd hally ear, 56 pages.. 1.50 
F. Trim top edge true with shears. chase is protected hild Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 1st half year, 56 pages... 1.50 
G. Round and smooth edge with bya money-back 5 hild Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 2nd holes, 56 pages.. 1.50 
' loth guarantee... . Correct English Practice Books 
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copy. gasoline. Use out-of-doors; do not | ‘ Schools (Macmillan) . ; II Chronicles 4:18; Ezra 8:27. 
homas, B. Pour melted beeswax over rub for friction would cause fire. Copper,” Encyclopedia Americana, | Payne, A.: Art Metalwork (Manual 
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alls). through wax. C. Evaluate results. can Home (Hale). trial Arts (Macmillan). 
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This 53° x 102° World Map in Colors 





PLU 


in reading, health and geography classes. 


@ All you +d is send 50c in stamps or money. 
Enough only to barely cover the actual print- 
ing cost. Think of it! A oe pegs 7- a 
world map in 3 sections, which can be 

sagen: Over-all size 53” x 102”. Wits a 
world of authentic 
information and 
brilliant color draw- 
ings of children of 


THE 








ONLY 5 Cc 


SEND COUPON NOW 
3 sections —7 beautiful colors 
— 36 authentic illustrations 
of foreign children, their cos- 
tumes, flags of their nations. 


this brilliant series of “LET’S GO TRAVELING” stories, in 
an exciting 40-page book telling how to use map and material 


foreign lands, their costumes, flags of their na- 


tions, etc. Here is the most practical map ever | 


offered fora school room. Useable in all grades 
—especially valuable for the 4th, Sth and 6th. 


ae = COUPON NOW! Have this map now so you 
an plan the term's work. You'll be amazed to see the 
ie of interest aro by his oe note of 
cales i in the classroom. Send coupon or 
write, enclosing 50c. THE QU. R OATS COM- 
PANY, School Health Service, Chicago, Illinois. 


UAKER OATS COMPANY, 
ool Health Service, Chicago, Illinois 
Enclosed is 50c in currency or stamps, for which id, id, th 
beautiful, big world map, “LET’ "SGOT ‘ RAVELING ts ¥ colon ond 
sections described in this Rha, nis the accompanying 40- 
k of travel stories, and suggestions for using the project. Also sheet 
of 36 colored illustrations of foreign children in authentic costumes. 


.” in 7 colors and 
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of foreign children in 
authentic costumes are 
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Constitution Day 


(Continued from page 34) 


Lucy—I haven’t read all of it yet. 
It is about the Constitutional Con- 
vention. I know that you were 
president of that convention. 

WASHINGTON—I remember the 
Constitutional Convention very well. 
How would you like to meet some of 
the delegates and hear what they 
have to say? 

Lucy—Oh, I'd like it very much. 

WASHINGTON—Very well. Until 
they come, suppose you tell me what 
you know about the Constitutional 
Convention. Where did it meet? 

Lucy—In Independence Hall, at 
Philadelphia. 

WASHINGTON—From what states 
did the delegates come? What did 
they do at this convention? 

Lucy—Delegates came from 
twelve of the states, all except Rhode 
Island. They wrote a constitution 
which set up a new government; it 
was so well done that after all these 


‘ years we still live under that govern- 


ment. 

WASHINGTON—Lucy, you are a 
good history student. Now wait a 
moment and I'll see whether the 
delegates have come. (Curtain.) 


ScENE II 


(Lucy is still seated at the table, 
her head nodding over her book. The 
delegates are seated about the room.) 

WASHINGTON—We have come 
here to help Lucy learn her lesson 
about the Constitution. Perhaps 
each of us can tell her something 
about it. 

FIRST DELEGATE—I recall that 
after much debating and compromis- 
ing, which lasted almost four 
months, the Constitution was 
drafted. On September 17, 1787, 
thirty-nine delegates accepted the 
document by signing it. As soon as 
it had been ratified by nine states it 
became the law in those states. 

WASHINGTON—Mr. Secretary, will 
you please read the preamble? It 
may help Lucy to learn it. 

(The Secretary reads the preamble 
of the Constitution.) 

WASHINGTON—Mr. Madison, what 
have you to say that will help Lucy? 

MADISON—I could tell her a great 
deal if I had my journal with me, 
but Ill do the best I can from 
memory. The delegates worked hard 
to draft a constitution which would 
be stronger than the Articles of 
Confederation. ~The Constitution 
provides for three departments of 
government: executive, legislative, 
and judicial. 

MORRIS—Executive powers are 
vested in a president elected every 
four years. 

HAMILTON—Legislative powers are 
vested in a body of lawmakers 
known as Congress. There are two 
houses in Congress, to satisfy both 
the large and small states. 

SECOND DELEGATE—The lower 
house is known as the House of 
Representatives. The election of its 
members is based upon the popula- 
tion of the states. In this way the 
states with the largest population 
have the most members. “The 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives” is the title of the presiding 
officer. 





FRANKLIN—In the upper house, or 
Senate, the small states have as much 
power as the large ones, for each 
state, whether large or small, sends 
two senators. Their term of office 
is six years. The Vice-President of 
the United States is the President of 
the Senate. 

THIRD DELEGATE—The third de- 
partment is known as the judicial 
department. The Constitution pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Su- 
preme Court and other courts. The 
judges of the Supreme Court are giv- 
en the title of Justice. Their term 
of office is for life. 

FRANKLIN—TIo make the Consti- 
tution a lasting document, so that it 
would fit a changing civilization, we 
provided the methods to be followed 
in amending it. In order to become 
operative an amendment must be 
ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the states. 

WASHINGTON—That was a wise 
provision, and our country has made 
use of it. Today the Constitution 
has twenty-one amendments. Perhaps 
we ought to review a few of them 
for Lucy’s benefit. 

HAMILTON—Yes, by all means. 
The first ten amendments were 
passed soon after the Constitution 
was ratified. They are known as the 
“Bill of Rights,” and guarantee 
such fundamental liberties as free- 
dom of speech, press, and religion, 
assurance against unjust arrest, and 
the right of trial by jury. 

FRANKLIN—The question of slav- 
ery was giving us trouble even in 
our time. Later it helped to cause 
the Civil War. I believe that Lucy 
should know that the Thirteenth 
Amendment prohibits slavery, the 
Fourteenth Amendment makes “all 
persons born or naturalized in the 
United States citizens,” and 
the Fifteenth Amendment states that 
“the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied 

on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

MADISON—Lucy should be inter- 
ested in the Nineteenth Amendment. 
It was adopted in 1920 and gives 
women the right to vote. 

WASHINGTON—I am quite sure 
that we have given Lucy enough for 
one history lesson. Let us go now. 
(All exit. except Lucy.) 

Lucy (looking up dreamily)—I 
want to thank you (rubs her eyes) 
—why, they aren’t here now! I saw 
them so plainly. There they sat— 
Washington, Madison, Hamilton, 
Franklin, and several others—talk- 
ing about the Constitution. I must 
have been dreaming, but it was a 
pleasant way of learning my history 
lesson. (Yawns. Lucy's mother 
enters.) 

MOTHER—Lucy, it is time for you 
to go to bed. Have you finished 
your history? 

Lucy—yYes, Mother, but you'd 
never guess how I learned it. I just 
awoke from the best dream. I 
learned why September 17 is known 
as Constitution Day. (Yawns.) 

MOTHER—I see that you are sleepy. 
You must go to bed now, and you 
may tell me about your dream to- 
morrow. (Curfain.) 
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A Study for Constitution Day 


(Continued from page 62) 


14. States may make treaties with 
foreign countries. 

15. The president must be a natural- 
born citizen of the United States. 

16. The president’s salary cannot be 
increased or decreased during his term 
of office. 

17. The president may have much 
to do with legislation. 

18. The Supreme Court consists of 
a chief justice and eight associate 
justices. 

19. The Supreme Court may declare 
a law of Congress unconstitutional. 

20. According to the Constitution, 
women cannot hold United States 
government offices. 

21. Titles of nobility may be grant- 
ed by the United States. 

22. Congress has power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United 
States. 

23. Congress has power to control 
trade that is wholly within a state. 

24. One must be older to serve as a 
senator than as a representative. 

25. The present Constitution went 
into effect March 4, 1789. 

26. Rhode Island was the first state 
to adopt the Constitution. 





27. There were fifty-five delegates, | 


representing twelve states, present 
at the Constitutional Convention. 

28. Americans are guaranteed cer- 
tain rights by the Constitution. 

29. A representative holds office for 
a term of four years. 

30. A state cannot pass a law 
which is in conflict with the United 
States Constitution. 


Key to TEsts 


I. 1. Philadelphia, 1787 
2. nine 
3. two 
4. Bill of Rights 
§. President 
6. House of Representatives 
7. Speaker 
8. House of Representatives 
9. four 
10. six 
II. 1. F FT wt st 
2 10.F 18 T 26. F 
FF UF aT BF 
4.F 12.F 20.F 28. T 
TFT Ut wae mae 
6.T 14.F 22.T 30. T 
7 me ee 
8. F 16.T 24. T 





The Chimera Raises Its Heads 


(Continued from page 55) 


this I added as many books on upper- 
grade English, nature, and picture 
appreciation as I could find around 
the school and secure from other 
sources. The English books in par- 
ticular yielded a quantity of useful 
material in the form of composition 
work, short excerpts from books, po- 
ems, stories, and short biographies. 
Magazines of various kinds were easi- 
ly secured. 

Going through the contents of this 
collection carefully, I was amazed 
at the number of interesting and use- 
ful facts they contained supplemen- 
tary to the sixth-grade work. How 
often had I wished for the time to go 
further into detail about an interest- 
ing topic in geography, or about the 
author of a story in our reader, or a 
famous artist or inventor, but was 
prevented by the lack of time. Here 
was my opportunity. I started a 
notebook, listing the name of the 
article, the book in which it was 
found, and the page. Before I was 
finished I had a list of over 200 top- 
ics which, at some time during the 
year, would be discussed in our work. 

The idea was presented to the 
pupils as follows. Each morning, or 
every other morning, as seemed feasi- 
ble, a few references would be placed 
on the board, with the necessary in- 
formation in regard to finding them. 
This list was to be copied in a note- 
book. When an assignment was com- 
pleted to the best of a child’s ability, 
he was entitled to a reference period. 
During this time he might select a 
reference, read it carefully, replace 
the book, and write in his notebook 
a brief account of the important 
facts from it. 

It was amazing how the pupils re- 
sponded. A book occasionally dis- 
appeared, and upon demand, was 
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found hidden somewhere, in order 
that a child might be sure to get it 
again to finish an article. More and 
more material was brought in from 
the homes, for at last a use had been 
found for it. Children appeared be- 
fore school, and sometimes remained 
after school, to complete a refer- 
ence, or to get some book that had 
been recommended by a classmate. 
The other children, who had no 
leisure time, begged to be allowed a 
reference period, so finally they were 
given an occasional period, and per- 
mitted to come early in the morning 
if they wished. And they did. 
Another head gone. 

Now arose the third and last grim 
terror. Where, in an already crowd- 
ed schedule, would I get the time to 
check up on this work, and how 
should I do it? The head raised it- 
self with all its power and spat the 
question at me. Surely a sword 
could be found for this too. And it 
was. It was, in fact, presented by the 
children themselves. “Couldn’t we 
have a Reference Period (in capital 
letters indeed) once a week, say on 
Friday afternoon, and read our ref- 
erences to the class?” The very 
sword. Everyone looked forward to 
the last period each Friday. All ref- 
erences were placed on the desks. 
One pupil chose his favorite, read it, 
and was succeeded by all those who 
had written on the same subject. 
They were permitted to add any ad- 
ditional facts which they had noted. 
Then another reference was present- 
ed. Discussion often broke out, re- 
lated incidents were told, and a fund 
of general information was started 
which we hope will have some lasting 
results. 

Thus we laid our chimera. May 
he rest in peace! 


















































tl us..What was it lihe?" 


“Ellen, you're looking just fine after that long vacation 


trip! You know, I never have traveled by bus. I su tf se ’m 
behind the times... but tell us, what was it rea 


like?” 


a hae it started like this: I had set my heart on a trip 

to the San Diego Exposition, but the old budget wouldn't 
stretch that far. Then I discovered that a Greyhound round- 
trip ticket would save me something like *54—enough to pay 
hotel bills and meals for eight or ten extra days! 


“That settled it! And when I boarded my Greyhound coach, 
I made another discovery—that the big bus rode smooth as 
silk, and the chairs were ever so restful. I could tilt them 
’way back when I wanted a little nap... as a matter of fact, 
I stayed right on that bus two or three different nights, and 
felt fine in the morning. Lots of people do that—or they stop 
at a hotel overnight and pick up the next bus in the morning. 


“And you'll never realize how beautiful this country is until 
you see it by highway! I can’t begin to tell you all the interest- 


ing things we saw .. 


. the Midwest at harvest time, wrinkled 


Indians weaving rugs, the Grand Canyon, California’s Redwood 
Highway and marvelous Yellowstone Park. 


“Envy me? You don’t have to! First convenient week-end, 
why don’t you try Greyhound for a trip home? Then you'll be 
all set to make your Thanksgiving and Christmas trips that 
way—and to have a grand vacation next summer.” 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ..... E. 9th & Superior 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ..... Broad St. Station 
CHICAGO, ILL... .. . + 2th & Wabash 
NEW YORK CITY ......06 Nelson Tower 
BOSTON, MASS......... 230 Boylston St. 
WASHINGTON, D. ioe 1403 New —— N.W. 
DETROIT, MICH. o6 Tuller Hotel 


CINCINNATI OHIO eeseve 630 Walnut St. 
CHARLESTON, W.VA., 1101 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . Pine & Battery Sts. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. . . . . 8th & Commerce Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . . 509 6th Ave., N. 
LEXINGTON, KY. ....... 801 N. Limestone 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . .. 400 N. Rampart St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN... ..... 146 Union Ave. 
RICHMOND, VA. ..... 412 East Broad St. 


WINDSOR, ONT... .. . . . 1004 Security Bidg. 
LONDON, Eng.,A.B8.Reynoidson, 49 Leadenhall Si. 





Mail this coupon for Bright New Folders, Information 


Fill out this coupon and mail it to nearest Greyhound information office (listed above). Paste it on a 
penny postcard if you wish. We will gladly send you one of our colorful new information folders, together 
with rates and suggested schedules to any point you may wish to visit. Please jot down the destination 


of your trip, on the margin below: 


Name 





Address 
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Peter Puget’s* 
ALMANAC 








*Afier whom was named Puget Sound, 
smooth gateway to the fast Short Route 
that American Mail Liners sail (every 
other Saturday) from Seatile to the Orient. 









































Sept. 14, Saturday ey) 























Passengers meet popular Captain Morris 
Seavey, U.S. N. R., as S. S. President 
Jackson casts off from Seattle for her 
Sist roundtrip voyage to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. Late afternoon spent 
sightseeing in Victoria, B.C. 

The Short Route saves 1220 miles 






























































Sept. 19, Thursday C 




















Aboard §. S. President Jackson at sea, 
passengers enjoy their third pre-release 
“talkie.” Mild-mannered Purser Leroy 
Manor gives first lesson in Pidgin-English 
for use in China. At Kobe, Japan, passen- 
gers of S. S. President Grant dine shoeless 
and cross-legged on the floor atKikusui’s. 


American Mail Liners allow ample time 
for sightseeing. Fares from Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C., to the Orient are as 
low as $285 First Class, $160 Tourist. 



















































































Sept. 21, Saturday my 











Meals (and snacks) prepared by Steward 
John W. Tellgren's skilful staff make pas- 
sengers on the S. S. President Jackson 
wish the Orient were not almost in sight, 
until they remember that ship will be 
their home in port. 


Round the World... by American Mail 
Line and Dollar Steamship Lines, for 
$821 First Class, hometown to hometown, 






























































Sept. 26, Thursday © 














Captain’s dinner on S.S. President Jack- 
son. Tomorrow's sun will rise on Yoko- 
hama. Many will stopover, visit Nikko, 
Nara, Miyanoshita, Kamakura, Kyoto... 
see everything before continuing on to 
China and the Philippines on the next or 
a later American Mail Liner. 


















































For full details, see your travel agent, or write 
D. J. Hanscom, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
L. Matthews, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Dan E. Gould, 634 S. W. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. O. Bullwinkel, 465 Howe St., 
Vancouver, B. C., or L. J. Lancaster, 1300 
Fourth Ave., Seattle. 
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difficulty as she is directing the group 
activities. First there should be de- 
veloped skill in visual analysis. Dif- 
ferences in the shape and length of 
words, smaller words in larger words, 
and the shape of distinctive letters 
should be noted. 

When a child comes to a word that 
he doesn’t remember, the teacher 
shows him how to get help from the 
picture or from the context. By a 
process of elimination he is able to 
guess the word which gives meaning 
to the sentence. 

The third and last means is called 
word analysis or phonics. All phases 
of this method will be discussed in 
a later article. 


@ THE term “reading seatwork” is 

ordinarily used to denote all the 
different individual activities which 
may be used to provide word repeti- 
tion, training in word recognition 
(visual analysis and guessing), and 
word analysis (phonics). In this 
article we are concerned only with 
the activities which will provide for 
the first two. In a later article, 
activities for developing word an- 
alysis will be described. Let us 
remember, however, that word repe- 
tition refers to words already intro- 
duced in group activities. Seatwork 
is not a suitable medium for present- 
ing new words, yet it is used for 
that, purpose when the lessons are not 
definitely related to the reading 
charts. 

In; connection with the work in 
English expression, activities for vo- 
cabulary building may be stressed, 
and various types of seatwork, which 
may make a direct contribution to 
skill in reading, may be used. Spell- 
ing and arithmetic seatwork may also 
make an indirect contribution. 

Most of the exercises used should 
develop the power of comprehension, 
as well as furnish word repetition. 
There is need also for exercises with 
isolated words, especially to develop 
skill in visual analysis. The follow- 
ing types of activities have been 
found very useful. 

1. Reading charts developed in 
class: These are numbered and the 
children are checked individually on 
each chart before it is put away. A 
large record sheet shows just how 
many each child has mastered. 

2. Word and phrase flash cards: 
These are numbered as they are made 
from day to day and put in packs of 
twenty-five. A record is kept of 
each pupil’s performance. (There is 
some evidence which seems to ques- 
tion the value of phrase flash-card 
drill, but a limited use is beneficial. ) 

3. Silent-reading lessons: They 
are made from day to day, with the 
stories on the charts for content. 
Each lesson is placed in a manila 
folder, numbered, and put in a suit- 
able box or carton. It is necessary 
to make only about three alike, as 
there will soon be enough in the box 
for all to use. A large record graph 
showing just which lessons the chil- 
dren have finished is kept. The fol- 
lowing examples (worked out by 
Evelyn Townsend and La Verne 
Schatz) were developed for use with 
first-grade units. 





The Purpose of Seatwork 


(Continued from page 26) 


Matching words— 

Pictures of members of the family 
are mounted in a folder with the 
names father, mother, sister, brother, 
baby, and grandmother placed under 
the appropriate pictures. In an en- 
velope are five duplicates of each 
name. The child places all similar 
words under the proper heading. 
Matching pictures with words and 
sentences— 

Pictures of different kinds of 
houses are pasted in a folder. The 
words adobe, brick, wood, stone, 
hotel, apartment house, and auto 
camp are placed in an envelope and 
the child puts the names under the 
appropriate pictures. Similar lessons 
may be made for furniture, rooms in 
a house, articles of food, dishes, etc. 
Have picture dictionaries available 
for reference. 

Directions for drawing pictures— 

The following are examples of the 
directions printed in folders. (The 
child does not draw in the folder but 
on pieces of paper.) 

Draw a picture to show a brick 
house. 

Show how bricks are placed in a 
wall. 

Draw a two-story house with two 
windows upstairs and one window 
downstairs. 

Put in a door. 

True and false statements about a 
picture— 

A picture of a kitchen is pasted in 
a folder, and a series of sentences 
about the picture placed in an en- 
velope. The child arranges the true 
sentences in one column and the false 
in another. 

True and false statements about 
chart stories— 

A story taken from a chart is 
placed in a folder, and series of 
sentences in an envelope. The child 
reads the story and then separates 
the true and the false sentences. 
A completion exercise— 

A story from a chart is pasted in- 
side the folder, and partial sentences 
are pasted on the outside. The words 
necessary to complete the sentences 
are placed in an envelope. The child 
puts the words in the right places. 
Matching beginnings and endings of 
sentences— 

This is another form of completion 
exercise, with phrases and clauses to 
add instead of words. 

Choosing the best answer— 

This is still another form of com- 
pletion exercise. Several sentences 
are printed in a folder and numbered. 
In an envelope are several answers for 
each sentence, with the number of 
the sentence written on them. The 
child places the right numbers after 
each sentence and then chooses the 
best answer. 

1. Father works for us because 

1. he is big. 
1. he loves us. 
1. he has to work. 

2. I will help Mother because 
2. I am six years old. 
2. she works for me. 

2. she says that I must. 

3. The flowers make 
3. our yard pretty. 

3. us work and work. 
3. us pick them. 








4. I will put away my toys 
4. to keep the house neat. 
4. to hide them. 
4. to keep them clean. 
Illustrating riddles— 

Riddles about chart stories are 
made up and pasted in a folder. The 
child draws a picture which repre. 
sents his answer. 

I have two legs. 

I like to play ball. 

I wear overalls. 

What am I? 

Classifying words— 

In a folder are printed the words 
kitchen, dining room, bedroom, and 
garage. In an envelope are placed 
many words naming objects found in 
each room. The child places the 
words under the appropriate titles. 


METHOD oF Ustnc SEATWORK 


During the first month of reading 
the teacher may have to supervise 
and check the seatwork herself, un- 
less she uses an older child who needs 
to gain self-confidence. By the end 
of the second month usually two or 
three children will be found who can 
do much of the checking, if a proper 
routine is established. Then the 
teacher will have her time free for 
individual remedial work. 

The following procedure has been 
found quite effective, éven in the 
first month. After they have 
finished chart drill, the children en- 
gage in three types of activities, 
Their first obligation is to see that 
there is a cross after their name in 
each square of the Chart Record, 
each square representing one of the 
reading charts. Only after they are 
able to read a chart and recognize 
the underlined words do they receive 
a cross from the checker. 

The second obligation is to have a 
cross in each square on the Silent 
Reading Record. Since these lessons 
do not need to be worked in order, 
there are always plenty available. A 
second checker (sometimes two are 
necessary) has charge of the box of 
lessons, checking, and keeping the 
record. 

The last obligation is to have 
passed a test on each of the packs of 
flash cards and to see that credit is 
given on the record. By the time 
that these three tasks are completed 
there will be a new set of charts to 
read, and the class starts all over 
again. The checkers are moved from 
one task to another so that they do 
not lose interest. 

With the help of the checkers, the 
teacher is able to keep each child 
working all the time. By looking at 
the records she is able to see at 2 
glance just what pupils need special 
help and she can devote her time to 
them. Every pupil is expected to 
master the minimum vocabulary. 

As a supplement to the individual 
activities listed above we have, the 
last thing in the morning, ten 
minutes of word games. The class is 
divided into four teams, each being 
given a name and a space on the 
blackboard where their cumulative 
score is kept. For each game, repre- 
sentatives of the teams are selected 
by the teacher. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Purpose of Seatwork 


(Continued from page 78) 


1. Four rows of a dozen lines each 
are drawn on the floor and the four 
players stand on the back line. Each 
time a word is flashed the first to 
say it advances one line. The first to 
reach the front, or twelfth line, 
gains a point for his team. 

2. Four chairs are placed facing 
the blackboard, and flash cards are 
put on the rail. The teacher pro- 
nounces a word, and the first to 
touch the right card gets it. The 
child with the most cards gains a 
point for his team. 

3. The four contestants may stand 
in front of a chart holder instead of 





a chalk rail. Besides saying the word 
they may be asked to give its op- 
posite, a synonym, or a homonym, or 
to use the word in a sentence. 
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Primary Seatwork on Weather 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Second Lesson— 
1. in the spring. 
2. in the spring. 
3. in straight rows. 
4. when they are about 
grown. 
5. when they need watering. 


6. sunshiny and warm weather. 
Third Lesson— 


1. No 4. Yes 7. Yes 
2. Yes 5. Yes 
3. No 6. No 
Fourth Lesson— 
1. draft 3. wet 
2. dry 4. sunshine 


half- | 





5. bad cold 8. green 
6. woolen or vegetables 
woolen mixture 9. open 
milk 
Fifth Lesson— 
. hot and wet 
. in lightweight summer clothes 
fruit 
. the monkey 
. the southern part 
. warm 
. night 
. animal skins 
. the polar bear 
. on dog sledges 


SNHONAYM AYN 


ae 





Tests Based on a Weather Unit 


(Continued from Plate XV) 


For Intermediate Grades— 

I. 1. Rainfall, land elevation, heat, 
cold 

2. North Temperate 

3. 350 

4. 180 

5. more than 60 

6. 10 to 20 

7. warms 

8. cools 

9. hot 

10. irrigate 

11. wet, dry, warm 

12. moisture is lost on the moun- 

tains 

13. the long growing season 

14. melting snow, cooling the air, 

turning windmills, warming the air, 

bringing clear weather, bringing 

rain 

15. tornadoes, hurricanes, thunder- 

storms, blizzards, cold air, hot air 

16. replenishing water in rivers and 

lakes, aiding crops to grow, clear- 

ing air of dust, furnishing water for 

cattle 

17. washing soil away, destroying 

property in time of floods, drown- 

ing plants, killing animals and some- 

times man 


II. 1. b 4. g 7. a 
oe S.e 
3. d 6. ¢ 


III. 1. ships disappear gradually be- 
low the horizon line; many per- 
sons going west and continuing 
in that direction have returned 
to starting place; during an 
eclipse of the moon the shadow 
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of the earth is circular in out- 
line; people in parts of the 
Southern Hemisphere cannot see 
certain constellations in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 
2. 24 
3. earth, sun 
5. a) north or south of the 
Equator; b) east or west of 
the Prime Meridian; c) lati- 
tude; d) longitude 
7. Torrid Zone 
b, e 
North Temperate Zone 
a, c, f 
South Temperate Zone 
a,c, g 
Frigid Zones 
d, f 
For Upper Grades— 
I. 1. moisture 
. rains 
. pressure 
. stratus clouds 
. cumulus clouds 
. nimbus clouds 
. cirrus clouds 
. dew 
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. unevenly 

heated 

. calms 

. heavy rainfall 
affect 

. counterclockwise 


. Temperate Zones 
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ENCOURAGE CHILDREN TO DRINK 


MILK THIS DELIGOUS WAY 


— gives extra food-energy plus Sunshine Vitamin D 


Wwe joy it is to teach sturdy, cheer- 
ful children. How eagerly they re- 
spond! How quickly they grasp! Yet, very 
frequently potentially bright pupils areareal 
problem. They are listless . . . lack vitality. 


Good teachers know this 


Fortunate indeed is the child with a teach- 
er who realizes that there is a definite re- 
lation between scholarship and nutrition 
—and who appreciates the important part 
milk plays in a child’s well-being. Today 
thousands of teachers who have the welfare 
of their pupils at heart are urging them to 
mix Cocomalt with milk—a delicious way 
to influence children to drink more milk. 

The way pupils respond to delicious 
Cocomalt is a joy to see. How they love 
milk served this way ! They become more 
alert. ..more cheerful. And, as most teach- 
ers know, Cocomalt adds to milk valuable 
body-building food essentials or nutrients. 


Tastes good—and IS good, too! 


Prepared as directed, Cocomalt increases the 
food-energy value of milk 70%. Thus every 
glass of Cocomalt and milk a child drinks 
is equal in food-energy value to almost 
two glasses of plain milk. 

Cocomalt, mixed with milk as directed, 
increases the protein content of the milk 
50%; the carbohydrate content 170%; the 


food-calcium content 35%; the food-phos- 
phorus content 70%. In addition Cocomalt 
has a rich Vitamin D content, that impor- 
tant and necessary vitamin which is present 
in milk itself in only variable and small 
amounts, Thus Cocomalt supplies the food 
essential in which milk is deficient. 


And why is Sunshine Vitamin D impor- 
tant and necessary? Because, as everyone 
should know, the human body cannot 
efficiently utilize the food-calcium and 
food-phosphorus of the diet without the 
assistance or cooperation of Vitamin D. 

Cocomalt is easy to digest—quickly as- 
similated. Tell your pupils to drink it at 
home mixed with milk—at every meal. 
You'll be amazed to see what a difference 
this wonderful food-drink can make in 
classroom efficiency... how your pupils 
thrive on it! 


Easy to mix—Hot or Cold 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only and 
is sold at grocery, drug and department 
stores in 2 lb., 1 lb. and hospital size (5 
pounds) air-tight cans. It is always ready 
to mix with milk—hot or cold. For trial 
size can send name and address, with 10¢ 
to cover the cost of packing and mailing, to 
R. B, Davis Co., Dept. AGS, Hoboken, N. J. 
If you desire a free copy of the Cocomalt 
recipe book, please ask for it. 

















by an exclusive process 


Cammipeateneiatie tianiene Foods of the American Medical Association. Produced 
under scientific control, Cocomalt 
selected cocoa “parleymaltex tract flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. (irradia 


is composed of sucrose, skim milk, 
ergosterol. } 
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TO SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPALS ONLY 


2 BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PICTURES OF 


FAMOUS 
AMERICANS! 





- fill in coupon below with 
your name and address, That’s 
all you have to do! We will send 
you, absolutely FREE, two pictures! 
There are 15 pictures in the com- 
plete set. Directions for obtaining 
the set are on the back of your pic- 
tures, These are full-color repro- 
ductions of portraits by great ar- 
tists. Their large size, 7% x 10% 
inches, makes them admirably 
suited for framing and classroom 
use. This free offer open only to 
school teachers and principals. 








one of the children comes forward 
to recite: 

Out of this scale 

We can make ’most any tune, 

Just watch us change our places, 

And we'll show you very soon. 

The speaker steps back and nine 
children enter, holding cards 10 by 
14 inches on which are placed the 
staff, key signature, and do, in the 
following order: key of C, G, D, A, 
E, F, B flat, E flat, and A flat. They 
sing the “Key Song” (given below). 
Each child holds his card high when 
his key is mentioned in song. The 
children at the back of the stage help 
to sing the “Key Song,” and then all 
exit. 


Key Sonc 


The key is very important, you see, 
For it tells us just where to find 
do, 


And if this we know then away we 
so-— 
Mi, fa, sol, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do. 


The key of C is easy, for no sharps 
or flats you find. 

One sharp is G, with do on second 
line, 

Two sharps, D, with do on line the 
fourth, 

Three sharps, A, with do on second 
space, 

Four sharps, E, with do on space 
the fourth. 


One flat is F and two flats is B 
flat, 

And three flats is E flat, I’m sure, 

Four flats is A flat; sing all tones 


pure, 
Mi, fa, sol, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do. 


E, Language. 

1. Oral discussion and reports 
of how to make and care for the 
rock garden. 

2. Oral stories of experiences, 
told to the children in other ac- 
tivity groups. 

3. Writing of reports of the 
project for the class record 
book. 

4. Writing of invitations to 
other grades asking them to 
come to see and hear about the 
rock garden. 

The following stories illustrate 
some of the work done in language. 
Some were printed on charts, to be 
read to the first grade when they 
came to see the garden. 


How We Mabe THE Rock GARDEN 


We made a rock garden on our sand 
table. The children brought the rocks. 
The first-grade teacher gave us the pan 
for the aquarium. We put the pan in 
the center of the table. We piled rocks 
and cement around the aquarium. 

We put pretty stones in the cement. 
Mr. Gabel brought us good black soil. 
We put it in the rock garden. 

All the children brought slips of 
plants. When they were rooted we 
set them in the rock garden. 

Our rock garden looks beautiful. 








Marching On with Music 


(Continued from page 36) 
Enter one child, followed by five 


other children each of whom carries 
a card 10 by 14 inches, bearing notes 
and rests as described below. 


FIRST CHILD— 

The counting is very important 
too, 

And the different kinds of notes 

Tell exactly what to do. 

Just keep your eyes open, 

And point to the place, 

And follow the notes 

On a line or a space. 

SECOND CHILD (card shows whole 
note and whole rest)— 

A whole note is round and plain, 
you see, 

And four counts make it valu- 
able to you and me. 

THIRD cHILD (card shows half 
note and half rest )— 

And this is a half note, round, 
with a stem, 

Be sure to count two on these 
little men. 

FOURTH CHILD (card shows two 
dotted half notes, one with stem 
turned up and one with stem turned 
down)— 

If a dot is added, you must 
count three, 

A dot isn’t big, but important, 
you see. 

FIFTH CHILD (card shows two 
quarter notes with stems as above, 
and a quarter rest )— 

These are called quarter notes, 
With one count for each, 
They are found often 

In music so sweet. 

SIXTH CHILD (card shows two 
eighth notes with stems as before, 
and an eighth rest)— 





A Rock Garden Unit 


(Continued from page 25) 


How We MabDE THE AQUARIUM 


We made our aquarium in the pan. 
We washed the sand and put it in the 
pan. 

We planted water plants in the sand. 
We put pretty stones and shells in the 
bottom of the aquarium. We put 
water in the pool. We poured the 
water through our hands so as not to 
disturb the plants. 

Then we put the turtles and snails in 
the aquarium. 

The next morning when the water 
was warm we put in the goldfish, 

We like our aquarium. 


How We Mape CEMENT 


We used cement to hold the rocks 
around the aquarium. 

We used one part of cement and five 
parts of sand. 

We used water enough to make the 
cement as thick as we wanted it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Classroom Teacher, Vols. 5 and 9. 

Comstock, A. B.: Handbook of Na- 
ture-Study (Comstock). 

Craig: Tentative Course of Study in 
Elementary Science for Grades 3 
and 4 (Columbia University). 

Pierson, C. D.: Among the Meadow 
People (Dutton). 








Now eighth notes march on, 
Waving flags as they pass, 
When you see these 

You ’most always sing fast. 

ALL (each saying one of the fol- 
lowing lines in turn) — 

In music, too, you have to rest 
sometimes. 

Notice the sign beside each note. 

It is a rest. 

There is a rest for each kind of 
note. 

You count a rest the same as a 
note. 

When you see a rest, you do not 
sing. 

Enter all the children who have 
previously taken part in this exercise, 
The first child announces the name 
of a song and the key. Then all the 
children sing the song, first with syl- 
lables, then with loo, and then with 
the words. The following songs were 
used in this program as originally 
presented: 

“America,” found in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs (Hall & 
McCreary), p. 3. 

“Smiles,” found in Introductory 
Music, “Music Education Series” 
(Ginn), p. 89. 

“Old Folks at Home,” found in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
(Hall & McCreary), p. 27. 

FIRST CHILD— 

Music can make you feel glad 
that you're living, 

And through it to others some 
pleasure you’re giving. 

So if you feel sad, just sing a 
little song, 

And you'll find you’re happy 
before very long. 

(All leave stage.) 





Among the Pond People 


(Dutton). 


For the pupils— 

Anderson, C. J.: Lincoln Readers, 
Books II and IV (Laurel). 

Beauchamp, W. L.; and_ others: 
Science Stories, Book I (Reilly & 
Lee). 

Bolenius, E. M.: Third Reader 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Craig, G. S.; and others: Pathways 
in Science, Books I and II; and 
The Earth and Living Things 
(Ginn). 

Crane, W. F.; and Wheeler, W. H.: 
Graded Literary Readers, Book IV 
(Wheeler). 

Dressel, H.; and others: The New 
Barnes Reader, Book II (Laidlaw). 

Edwards, P. G.; and Sherman, J. W.: 
Nature Activity Reader, Book Il 
(Little Brown). 

Freeman, F. N.: Child-Story 
Readers, Books II and III (Lyons 
& Carnahan). 

Leland, A. B.: A City Reader for 
Fourth Grade (Merrill). 

Pennell, M. E.; and Cusack, A. M.: 
Friends (Ginn). 

Smedley, E. A.; and Olson, M. C.: 
New Second Reader (Hall & 
McCreary). 
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Progress in the Tool Subjects 


(Continued from page 20) 


activity in which the group was in- 
terested. 

After the basal reader was intro- 
duced, this chart-making was con- 
tinued and used as supplementary 
reading. Other materials pertain- 
ing to the activity were: 

1. Seatwork directions on the 

blackboard. 

2. Stories on the health chart. 

3. Stories in individual booklets. 

4. Books sent by the city librar- 

ian and read during the leisure 

reading period. The name of 
the book read was recorded on 

the child’s card, and placed in a 

container which hung in the 

room library. 
B. Language. 

The oral discussions of the var- 
ious parts of the activity helped 
the children to learn sentence sense. 

1. They gave complete sen- 

tences, eliminating the much 

abused “and.” 

2. They learned to recognize a 

period and a question mark. 

3. When writing their sentences 

(as mentioned under penman- 

ship), they learned to begin 

each new sentence with a cap- 
ital letter. 

4. Pronunciation and enuncia- 

tion were emphasized during all 

discussions. 

5. Many new words were added 

to their vocabulary. 
C. Seatwork. 

While a recitation was con- 
ducted with one group, the other 
groups worked at their seats by 
following directions from the 
blackboard. These directions in- 
cluded: 

1. Finding pictures illustrating 

all the parts of the activity, and 

pasting them on their writing 
papers. 

2. Finding or making pictures 

of foods for health booklets. 

3. Making illustrations for read- 

ing charts. 

4. Making and finding pictures 

for class health charts. 

5. Making a furniture scrap- 

book for the library. 

6. Making booklets, using the 

activity penmanship papers. 

7. Making clay dishes; sewing 

on curtains, holders, towels, 

tablecloth, and napkins. 

8. Making booklets with illus- 

trations of the activity. 

D. Penmanship. 
1. By the time the kitchen was 


finished, the children could 
write words in manuscript 
writing. These included the 


names of the many illustrations 
made or used during the seat- 
work period. 
2. Toward the last of the year 
they wrote short sentences de- 
scribing the illustrations in their 
health booklets and their furni- 
ture book, and a short letter 
about the activity, to be sent to 
absent children. 

E. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring, by yards, feet, 
and inches, the cloth for cur- 
tains, tablecloth, napkins; also 
furniture, picture frames, and 
paper for fireplace. 
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2. Making numbers for the 

clock. 

3. Counting by one’s and two’s 

the children in their groups; the 

number of pieces of furniture 
they had made. 

4. Estimating the spacing be- 

tween the furniture when ar- 

ranging it. 
F. Science (discussions). 

1. How water gets to faucets. 

2. Changes in lighting methods 

from early days to present. 

3. Heating and refrigeration. 

4. How a real house is built. 
G. Geography and history. 

When discussing the homes of 
the children of other lands, we 
compared the kitchens of the 
Dutch, Indians, Eskimos, and the 
Japanese. 

H. Health (discussions). 

1. The necessity of cleanliness 

in the home. 

2. Clean hands when handling 

food and dishes. 

3. Correct foods for children. 

4. Correct posture while sitting 

and standing. 

§. Sleeping with the window 

open. 

6. The care of books. 

7. Reading with good light on 

book. 


I. Literature. 

1. Stories in their primers relat- 

ing to the activity. 

2. Mother Goose rhymes. 

3. Selected poems from A 

Child’s Garden of Verses. 

J. Industrial arts. 

1. The use of tools. 

2. The use of needle and thread. 

3. The use of modeling clay and 

crayons. 

K. Physical training. 

We worked out rhythmic exer- 
cises about building chairs and 
tables, cooking, washing and iron- 
ing, chopping wood, building fires, 
and dusting. 


VI. Outcomes. 


The social attitudes and habits de- 


veloped were: 


A. Working together happily. 

B. Growth in personality. 

C. Group responsibility, initiative, 
co-operation, and good judgment 
(in proportion to experience) . 

D. Power to plan ahead. 

E. Intellectual interest. 

F. Open-mindedness. 

G. Fair play. 

H. Courage in self-expression. 

I. Creativeness, self-direction. 

J. Sympathy and kindliness. 

K. The ability to take fair criti- 
cism during the judging period. 

L. Self-control. 

M. Promptness _in taking out 
work and putting it away. 

N. Learning not to waste material. 


VII. Manners and customs. 


Through dramatizations the fol- 


lowing manners and customs were 
developed. 


A. How to set a table. 

B. How to sit at the table. 

C. How to ask for food. 

D. How to leave the table. 

E. How to be helpful at home. 

F, How to greet people. 

G. How to reply to an introduc- 
tion. 
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Get this beautiful poster FREE! 


Food authorities state that bananas and milk 
together produce almost a completely balanced 
ration. 

The black and white reproduction above 
gives only a slight idea of the beauty and rich 
coloring of this poster which will be an im- 
portant visual aid in teaching good nutrition. 

Printed in eight colors... size 16" x 214%", 
this poster will add to the decorative scheme 
of any classroom. Fill out and mail the coupon 
now, as the supply is limited. 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


M. 1.8-98 


Please send me a new “Bananas and Milk” Poster for my classroom, free. 














Name 

Street 

City. State. 
Grade No. of pupils. 








(This offer good only in the United States) 
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JE could come to New York 
this new clothes fro e 
finest ¢ nue s ops, a 
po the town! 
oe ee you can do by making 
Sane ms m the new modes pictured in 
ur” Magazine Fashion” for Fall, for we offer 
fica new and approved style trend of Paris 
3 ifth Avenue. 


Only, through the magic of the “F; neh. at-Home" 
.» you may have your pick fine new 
ons at a fraction of their com on vith ve ug 

«++ and what's more, ent to 

meararemets to assure that perfect is the 

essence of style. 

Our expert men-tailors comp pity every bie of diffi- 

cule sewing, and we furnish mings an 

a gadiags All there’s AS i. OF you to ? is to sew 

a few simple seams . u step Out in a custom. 

made dress that fits beeees "thea the 

most expensive ready-made garment. 






Barre Ws Wass, famous American Styl- 
now gesocioned with us as the head 
ae Berry Wates DEPARTMENT, 


hey i: usive models in _o' 
eMagazine Pasblow,”" for Fell 


ofr your o/bat copy TODAY 






FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Ine. 
74 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 649, New York, N. ¥ 
Send me FREE copy “Magazine of Fashion” for Pall. 


Name. 








City. State 

















Threaten All Children 


Most mothers believe their children quite 
safe from Round Worms. Yet as many as 
49 out of every 100 children in certain 
groups had worms, said U. S$, Government 
experts who examined over 2,000 children. 

Both city and country children are open 
to infection, because not only fruits and 
vegetables, but flies, water, pets and play- 
grounds are sources of iafection. Preven- 
tion is almost impossible. 

Many different signs point to Round 
Worms: Loss of weight and appetite, pale- 
ness, ager yt ——. of nose or v- “ 
grinding of teeth in » vomiting, etc. 


Try Jayne's Vermifuge 


Millions of mothers are grateful for this 
medicine; a doctor's prescription famous for 
105 years. 45 million bottles used. Jayne's 
famous Vermifuge and Tonics can be had 
at any drug store. 

The Largest Bottle for the Money 
Druggists Recommend It 





Are You “Job Satisfied”? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1260 to $2100 year 


‘Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. U. 8. Government Jobs. They offer you big 
pay, short hours and pleasant work, Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. A245, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 82-page book with list of positions for teachers, sam 
pie tests, and ful! particulars telling how to get one. 
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The Denver Meeting of the N.E.A. 


had uncovered. Although most of us 
had read or heard many of these facts 
since the investigation took place, 
nevertheless the vigor and fearless- 
ness of the Senator gave us new in- 
=. To what great group of 
ple is it more important to present 
es facts than to the vast tae of 
teachers in America, for are they not 
guiding the youth of. today? 
ree business sessions of the rep- 
resentative assembly, attended by 
1386 delegates, seated according to 
states and territories, were hel 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
mornings. At these meetings re- 
ports of the various committees were 
given, officers were nominated, and 
other matters of business were carried 
on, Members other than delegates 
were admitted to the balcony, 

The afternoons were given over to 
the meetings of the twenty-two de- 
partments of the National Education 
Association and of sixteen allied or- 
ganizations, 

Among the many speakers at the 
convention were Henry Lester Smith, 
President, National Education Asso- 
ciation; A, J, Stoddard, President, 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association; Agnes 
Samuelson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Iowa; W, H. 
Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; A. L, Threlkeld, Superintendent 
of Schools, Denver; Lois Coffey 
Mossman, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; J. W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education; Paul 
V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana.” 

At the close of the last general 
session, Thursday evening, the names 
of the new officers were announced, 
and the new president was intro- 
duced. The officers elected are as fol- 


lows: president, Agnes Samuelson, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Towa; _ treasurer, 


R. E. Offenhauer, Superintendent of 


(Jack and Jill come running.) 

yut—Mother, Mother, Jack fell 
down and broke his crown. 

OLD wWoMAN—Children, children! 
I think you had better all come in. 
(Leads Jack toward the shoe.) 

CHILDREN—No, no, Mother! Just 
a little while longer! (Jack Horner 
runs to @ corner.) 

OLD WOMAN—Jack Horner, what 
are you doing in that corner? 

JACK HORNER—Look, Mother! I 
stuck in my thumb and pulled out a 
plum. See, what 3 good boy am I! 

OLD WOMAN—Yes, yes. Boy Blue, 
come blow your horn. It is time to 
go in now. (Boy Blue blows his 
horn and all but Tommy Tucker 
march in, singing to the tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell.”) 

We all march in the shoe, 
We all march in the shoe, 
Heigh-ho for supper time, 
We all march in the shoe. 

OLD WOMAN—Tommy Tucker, 

you should sing for your supper too. 








(Continued from page 72) 


Schools, Lima, Ohio; first vice- 
president, Henry Lester Smith, the 
retiring president; eleven  vice- 
presidents—Paul Monroe, President, 
Alabama State Teachers Association; 
Norman Hamilton, Principal, Car- 
bon High School, Price, Utah; 
Bertha C. Knemeyer, Principal, Elko 
County High School, Elko, Nev.; 
Vierling Kersey, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Sacramen- 
to, Calif.; E. W. Butterfield, State 
Commissioner of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Raymond H. Snyder, 
President, Albion State Normal 
School, Albion, Idaho; George T. 
Avery, Head, Department of Educa- 
tion, Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; L. P. Terrebonne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Plaque- 
mine, La.; Charles Carroll, Chief, 
Division of Promotion and Supervi- 
sion, State Department of Education, 
Providence, R.I.; Mary Eva Hite, 
Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, 
State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbia, S.C.; John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis. Fifty-four state di- 
rectors were also elected. 

It is likely that the next meeting 
of the Association will convene in 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Life Membership Dinner, held 
on Menday evening, was in honor of 
Secretary Emeritus J. W. Crabtree. 
This was most fitting, since the idea 
of life membership was his. He car- 
ried it to a high mark, resulting in 
the building of a large and beautiful 
addition to the National Education 
Association Headquarters Building. 

On this same evening, following 
the general session, a reception was 
given to President Henry Lester Smith 
and Mrs. Smith at the State Capitol 
by Governor Ed. C. Johnson, State 
Superintendent Inez Johnson Lewis, 
and the teachers of Denver. The 
Capitol was attractively decorated 
with flowers, among which was the 
columbine, Colorado’s state flower. 





The Shoe House 


(Continued from page 34) 
shall I 


TOMMY TUCKER—What 
sing for? 

OLD WOMAN—White bread and 
butter. Come, children. (Children 
all march behind shoe. Then Old 
Woman speaks to audience.) 

Some people think they are 
naughty. 

CHILDREN (peering from  win- 
dows and sides of shoe, as before) — 

Yes, some people think us quite 
naughty. 

OLD WOMAN— 

The children are lively, not 
naughty, 
They are the best ever had. 

CHILDREN— 

We laugh and we tease one an- 
other, 

We are jolly and carefree and 
bright. 

OLD WOMAN— 

Are your children as rosy as 
mine are, 

Are their hearts as gay and as 
light? 











The members of the Association 
owe much to Superintendent A. L, 
Threlkeld of Denver, who was chair- 
man of the general state planning 
committee, and also to all of the 
other committee chairmen and com- 
mittee members, 

The hospitality of the city of Den- 
ver and the state of Colorado was 
most generous. Friday, July 5, offi- 
cially the last day of the convention 
but really the day following the last 
meeting, was set aside as Recreation 
Day, the Hospitality Committee pro- 
viding seven trips into Colorado’s 
mountains for our pleasure, free or 
with only a nominal charge. Such 
a wealth of scenery! Which trip 
should we choose—the morning or 
the afternoon 65-mile drive through 
the Denver Mountain Parks; the 
morning or the afternoon 65-mile 
ride over the narrow-gauge railroad to 
Dome Rock, one of Colorado’s early 
summer resorts; the all-day 135-mile 
drive to the University of Colorado, 
at Boulder, and the mountains be- 
yond; or the all-day trip to Estes 
Park, by way of either Longmont or 
Greeley? We chose the Estes Park 
trip through Greeley, and it was a 
most satisfactory decision, 

Fortunate, indeed, was it that the 
Central City Play Festival opened on 
July 6. A number of us relived vi- 
cariously the thrilling days of the 
gold rush when we made the trip to 
Central City over the steep road, 
winding back and forth above itself. 
When we finally dropped down into 
Central City we saw that the almost 
forgotten village had taken on a 
somewhat lively air for the short 
period of the Festival. The play 
“Central City Nights,” arranged and 
directed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
included scenes from numerous per- 
formances which were given years 
ago in the old Opera House. We are 
grateful to the University of Denver 
for restoring in 1932 this dramatic 
center. 





(All sing to the tune of “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.”) 


You can be as healthy, too, 
Healthy, too; happy, too. 

You can be as healthy, too, 
And happy all the day. 


Drink your milk, and sleep and 
rest, 
Sleep and rest; care is best. 
Drink your milk, and sleep and 
rest, 
And you'll be healthy, too. 


Play outdoors and romp and 


run, 
Romp and run; games are 
fun. 
Play outdoors and romp and 
run, 


And you'll be happy, too. 


Epitor1aAL Note: “The Farmer in 
the Dell” is found in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary); 
and “Mary Had a Little Lamb” in The 
Everyday Song Book (Cable). 
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Occupations and Vocations 
(Continued from page 57) 


ANSWERS 


I. 1, lawyer 
2. an electrician 
3, laborer 
. Service we give 
. debating 
. physician 
. honest 
. normal schools 
be of service 
10. stenographers 
11. your abilities 
12. professional 


CS ONAuS 


KE. it. € 3. a S.c ¥ ¢ 
2.e 4.2 6. b 

Ill. 1. F 6. T | ie a he 
2. F 7.-F as iE 
5. 2  F «ie ae My 
i 9. F 14.F 19. T 
§5.F 10. T 15. F 

MW. ha 5. 4 9. h 
2. a 6. d 10. g 
3. f 7.k ll. e 
4. j 8. b 12. ¢ 


Drawing a Home Scene 


(Continued from page 21) 


Make two lines about the same 
height. (The teacher will not say, 
“Make them straight.” She must, 
above all, keep from confusing the 
child with too many directions, The 
little child is an imitator. He will 
look at the teacher’s vertical lines and 
try to make his lines straight. It 
may be months before he will. suc- 
ceed.) 

Let us make a line that slants like 
a sliding hill. 

Make another slanting line. Now 
draw a line out from the top of the 
roof. 

Finish the main lines of the house. 
Add a chimney. 

We must have a door. 
for the doorknob. 

Now we shall draw the windows. 

Have smoke coming from the 
chimney. 

Let us draw the lines for the hill. 

Make some curved lines for the 
fence. Then make some lines for the 
fence posts, 

Let us see who can make the big- 
gest trees. Have lots of green at the 
top. 

vet us draw a path leading up to 
the house. 

Around the house are many flow- 
ers. Those near by look larger. We 
will draw them first, and draw them 
carefully. (For detailed steps, see 
the extreme upper right of the illus- 
tration.) Then we will draw the 
far-away flowers. They will be 
smaller. We will not need to draw 
them carefully; just suggest them. 

I will show you how to make 
hollyhocks (upper left). Draw a 
line for the stem. Put a little ball on 
top. Draw two more little balls. 
Draw larger shapes for leaves. 

Now you may have the fun of 
coloring your picture. Make the 
house and flowers whatever colors 
you wish. 

Color your picture slowly, so that 
it will look neat. 

You may take your picture home 
to show your mother and father. 
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15000 Teachers 
are using this 
AMAZING 


FOOD MAP 
of the United States 


C, About 4 feet by 3 feet. 
( Lithographed in 9 colors. 
C. Painted by Louis Fancher. 
@ And only 25c¢ postpaid 
for both map and book. 





Above is reproduced a 
small section of the U.S. 
Food Map, many times 
reduced, The actual size 
is 43" « 33" and it is in 
nine brilliant colors. 
[HIS large map of the United States, 

43 in. x 33 in., is covered with gaily 
colored pictures showing the principal food 
products produced in each of the 48 states. 
It is printed in nine colors, and may be 
framed or mounted on heavy board to hang 
as a permanent reference and classroom 
decoration. 

Thousands of teachers bought “A Food 
Map of the United States” at the World’s 
Fair, and thousands more have bought the 
map through these columns. They say that 
it combines entertainment and instruction 
in just the right proportion for classroom 
use, 


48 Page Reference Book 


DO YOU KNOW— 


How many bushels of peaches are raised in 
Georgia annually? What percentage this 
is of the total U. S. production? What 
state produces the most onions? That 
California leads all other states in the pro- 
duction of more than forty important 
foods? 

“Food Sources,” the 48-page reference 
book, answers all these questions because 
it lists in detail (by commodities as well 
as by states) the total annual production 
of all foods in all states, together with 
their percentages of the total United 
States production. 

It is authoritative—compiled from accu- 
rate information secured from various de- 
partments of the U.S. Government. A copy 
of “Food Sources” accompanies each order. 


5 Days Free Examination 


We are able to offer you these two excel- 
lent pieces of material at the extremely 
low cost of 25c postpaid, only because they 
were produced in great quantities. (The 
map alone would retail ordinarily from 
$2.50 to $5.00). If you are not satisfied, 
return them to us and we will refund your 
money. 


Special Combination Offer 


The price of 1 map and 1 book is 25c post- 
paid. Additional maps mailed with this 
combination at the special price of 10 
cents each, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO,, 
Dept. T, 2622 N. Crawford Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me _... ~Food Maps of the 
United States, and one booklet “Food Sources.” 


I enclose _._...__._. (stamps or coin). 
ee 

Address__. es 
City. _... State 








How to Conduct an 
Excursion 
(Continued from page 28) 


so on. Parents will often take the 
children on additional trips if some 
are suggested. 
XIII. Suggested trips. 
A. Parts of the school building 
never visited such as engine room, 
supply room, and so on. 
B. Neighborhood shops. Many 
children are not permitted to leave 
their own block. 
C. Building or street construction. 
‘D. Railroad station, docks, garage, 
E, Refrigeration plant, wholesale 
markets, pasteurization plant. 
F, Factories, lumber yard, news- 
paper plant. 
G. View from bridge. 
XIV. Do not attempt too many 
trips, as it is better to have one ex- 
cursion as the high point of a unit of 
work than to have the pupils regard 
excursions as incidental to the whole. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Collings, Ellsworth: Am Experiment 
with a Project Curriculum 
(Macmillan). 

Parker, S. C.: Types of Elementary 
Teaching and Learning (Ginn). 
Pratt, C., ed.: Experimental Prac- 
tice in the City and Country 

School (Dutton). 

Stevens, Marion Paine: Activities 
Curriculum in the Primary Grades 
(Heath). 


Kinds of Nouns 


(Continued from page 57) 


ANSWERS 


Common nouns 


trip name 
mountains parents 
cities highway 
tombs miles 
tribes weather 
days travel 
winter country 
father stretches 
maps road 
country stations 
man camps 
station hotels 
states car 
capital part 
friend service 
trip misfortune 
route goods 
highway crackers 
mud cheese 
weather fruits 
school emergency 
boy blankets 
hair father 
skin vacation 
name month 


Proper nouns 


-Roger Evans Hidalgo 


Mexico Mexico City 
Indians José 

Roger Mexico City 
San Diego Roger 
California Laredo 

El Paso Texas 

Texas El Paso 

Rio Grande River Mexico 
Mexico Roger 
Chihuahua Mexico 
Coahuila July 

San Luis Potosi 
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OY. want YOU to test 


the Perfolastic Girdle and Uplift Brassiere 
at our expense! Test them for yourself for 
ten days absolutely FREE! We are so sure 
that you can be your slender self without 
diets, drugs or exercises, that we make 
this unconditional offer . . . 


REDUCE (5 Yin 
Zn BO pays 


«+. or no cost! 


Massage-Like Action Reduces Quickly! 
® Worn next to the body with perfect 
safety, the tiny perforations permit the 
skin to breathe as the gentle massage-like 
action removes flabby, disfiguring fat with 
every movement...stimulating the body 
once more into energetic health ! 


Don’t Wait Any Longer—Act Today! 
® You can prove to yourself quickly and 
definitely in 10 days whether or not this very 
efficient girdle and brassiere will reduce 
our waist and hips THREE INCHES! 
ou do not need to risk one penny... try 
them for 10 days... at no cost! 





SEND FOR TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 
Dept. 899, 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Destolastie Girdle —~ 


Brassiere, also sample of perforated rubber and 
particulars of your 10-DAY FREE TRIAL © 
Name 


Address 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 





(Continued from page 84) 


Stories— 

Five primary stories appear on 
pages 22 and 23, while the two stories 
on page 58 will also have an appeal 
for primary children. 


Seatwork; Units of Work— 

Questions and activities are includ- 
ed on pages 18, 22, 23, and 29. 
There is seatwork on page 24 and on 
Plate XIV; and an article on the pur- 
pose of seatwork is on page 26. Units 
of work will be found on pages 20, 
25, and Plates I-XVI. Teaching- 
Unit Materials are reviewed on the 
Book Page. 


Arithmetic; Handwriting— 

The units on pages 20 and 25 have 
arithmetic correlations. See also the 
seatwork on page 24, and a sugges- 
tion for teaching multiplication ta- 
bles on page 64. The unit on page 20 
has handwriting correlations. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

Material for art appreciation in- 
cludes the cover, the picture study on 
page 18, the miniature reproductions 
on pages 27 and 59, and Plates I, 
Vill, IX, and XVI. Correlations 
will be found on pages 25, 32, and 65. 
There are handcraft suggestions on 
pages 18-22, 24, 25, 29, 30, 61, 64— 
66, and Plates XII—XIII. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

See pages 18, 19, 22, 23, and 29 
for material relating to nature study. 
There are also two items on page 64, 
a cut-paper decoration on page 65, 
and a poem on page 70. The units on 
pages 20 and 25, Plates I-V, VIII, 
XII-XIV, and XVI, correlate with 
elementary science. The poster found 
on page 19, the unit on page 20, a 
poem, “An Exercise Rhyme,” on page 
32, Plates II, V, and VIII, and the ar- 
ticle on page 67 relate to health. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

The units on pages 20 and 25 have 
correlations in language and reading; 
page 29 has blackboard language and 
reading lessons; a play on page 34 is 
based on literature. There is a lan- 
guage correlation with the handwork 
described on page 30, and a literature 
suggestion on page 66. Two book 
reviews will be found on page 68, an 
annotated book list on page 71, and 


poetry on page 70. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
The picture study on page 18, the 
unit, “Progress in the Tool Subjects,” 
on page 20, and Plates IV-V, VIII- 
IX, XIV, and XVI furnish geography 
material, and a suggestion occurs on 
page 64. The book, The Magic Foun- 
tain, reviewed on page 68, is based on 
history. The unit on page 20, two 
recitations on page 32, and stories 
on pages 22 and 58 relate to char- 
acter education. See also the picture 
study on page 18; the suggestions on 
pages 64 and 66; The Story of a 
Little Duck, reviewed on page 68, 
and the poem by Blake on page 70. 
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(Continued from page 84) 


Program Material; Recreation— 

On page 31 is a song; pages 32-33 
have eleven recitations, and words set 
to well-known tunes; page 34, a play; 
and page 36, a drill with music. The 
poster on page 19 offers recreational 
correlations, and on page 68 is a re- 
view of a book of games. 


Stories— 

A safety story and two nature sto- 
ries occur on pages 22 and 23. On 
page 58 are two stories useful for 
character education. 


Tests; Units; Lesson Material— 

For tests on geography, see Plates 
XIV-XV. Other tests appear on 
pages 57 and 62. Questions and ac- 
tivities are included on pages 18, 22, 
and 23. An illustrated geography 
unit is on Plates I-XVI. Other units 
are on pages 25 and 54. See page 60 


.for a plan for teaching a poem by 


Bryant, and page 62 for material on 
the Constitution. On page 68 is a 
review of Teaching-Unit Materials. 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

The unit on page 25 and an item 
on page 66 have arithmetic correla- 
tions. On page 65 is a spelling sug- 
gestion. 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

For art appreciation there are the 
cover, the picture study on page 18, 
the unit on page 25, pages 27 and 59, 
and Plates I, VIII, IX, and XVI. 
Handcraft suggestions are found on 
pages 19, 25, 30, 53, 54, 56, 61, and 
63-66, and on Plates XII—XIII. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work and 
Picture Section offers material in ele- 
mentary science. Correlating with 
nature study are pages 19 and 60, 
three recitations on pages 32 and 33, 
and two items on page 64. Plates II, 
III, VIII, and XIV, and pages 19 and 
67 correlate with health teaching. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Page 25 correlates with both lan- 
guage and reading. Page 30 has a 
language motivation; page 57, a test; 
and page 66, two devices. Literature 
is emphasized on pages 56 and 60. 
See also pages 66 and 70. A recitation 
on page 32 correlates with reading; 
reading texts are listed on page 71. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography material is furnished in 
Plates I-X VI; in a unit on page 54; 
in an item on page 64; and in a re- 
view of Children of Mexico, page 68. 
For geography correlations, see the 
picture study, page 18; a recitation, 
page 32; an item, page 64; and two 
poems, page 70. History and civics 
material occurs on pages 34, 53, 54, 
56, 62, 65, 66, and 68. Fora test on 
occupations, see page 57. To em- 
phasize character education, refer to 
page 18; the poster, page 19; stories, 
page 58; page 60; two items on pages 
64 and 66; and page 70. 








What Teachers Say About The 
Lewis Story Method 


RUBY C. T. PRUETT, West Baden. Ind. 

“It would be hard to say how much I 
appreciate the material. Our _ phonics 
— is one of joy for both teacher and 
pupils.” 


SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 
have ever seen.”’ 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and en- 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the — will recommend 
your method to every p ry teacher.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4710 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


They Learn 


While They Play 


Amazing Results in 
READING 
SPELLING 


for Primary Grades 


THE all important matter of teaching 
beginners to read and spell independ- 
ently has now been made simple for 
the teachers of modern schools. 


City and rural teachers alike find 
in the Lewis Story Method a sound 
and thorough system for teaching 
these basic subjects in a most delight- 
ful way. 


No matter what your previous 
experience, we can assure you greater 
success through the use of this 
method. Expensive equipment is not 
required. 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 
| 4710 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free information and 30- 
| day offer. 


I eiiiiineineenenieniineniis 
| ADDRESS 


ee 
7 a mT 





SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Schools, Churches and Organizations make large 
profits every year selling our beautiful line of 
Christmas Cards. Credit extended to reliable - 
rite to us at once for full information. 
Publishers, No. Abi 114, Mass. 


ties. 
New England Art 

















“A lot of people have the idea that we 
kids just plain don’t like our teachers. 
But that’s not true. We do like them, 
especially when they’re ‘one of the 
gang’ like Miss Taylor, here. Sure, 
a little while ago she was cross and 
nervous — but in the last few days, 
she’s back to her old happy self again. 
And, believe me, we kids are awful 
glad about it!” 

The answer? Miss Taylor is treat- 
ing her nerves to kindly Kaffee-Hag 


Real Coffee - All Coffee - Fine Coffee 
97% Caffeine-Free 


> i Gi 
SHE’S ONE OF THE GANG AGAIN! 


Coffee. With 97% of the trouble-mak- 


ing caffeine removed, this grand cof- 
fee eases up on your nerves—lets you 
sleep soundly and restfully. And all 
the delicious aroma and flavor of the 
finest coffees obtainable haven’t been 
disturbed one bit. 

Why not try Kaffee-Hag Coffee right 
away? Send the coupon below, with 15c 
in stamps, to the Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and you will receive a 
20 cup trial can of this superb coffee. 





KELLOGG CoO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send can of Kaffee-Hag Coffee and 
booklet. I enclose 15c in stamps. (ss) INNO 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 





Street 





City. State 
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Low-Priced Clubs 


INCLUDING STAR * LIST 
AND OTHER MAGAZINES 


The INSTRUCTOR (38°) PR! nk. 


with The Pathfinder........___. $3.50 $3. 10 
with Neture Magazine...... 5.50 4.75 








with Etude, Music Magazine 450 3.85 
with Correct English i 5.00 4.25 
with Reeder’s Digest ............... . 5.50 5.00 
with Child Life ........ . 550 4.75 
with American Boy 350 3.25 
with American Childhood . 5.00 4.50 
with American Girl .......... 400 3.50 
with American Magazine .. 500 4.75 
with Better Homes and Gardens.. 350 3.25 
with Boys’ Life................... seaienetats 3.50 3.25 
with Children’s Activities ................ 5.00 4.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 450 4.25 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2: 50). P 00 4.75 
with Current History .................. 550 4.75 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 550 4.25 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2. 50) 5.00 4.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magozine............. 5.00 4.65 
with Journal of Geogrophy.................... 5.00 4.65 
with Junior Home for Mothers........... 3.50 3.25 
with Junior Home for Mothers and 
Children’s Activities —................. 5.00 
with McCall's Magozine .................... . 350 3.10 
with Parents’ Magazine .................. 450 4,00 
with Pictorial Review ...... 3.50 3.25 
with Popular Mechanics . 500 4.50 
with Popular Science Monthly...... 400 3.60 
with Practical Home Economics...... 450 4.15 
with Redbook 5.00 4.25 
with Review of Reviews Moteeten eat) 550 4.25 
with School Arts Magazine... 5.50 5.10 
with Scientific American —_............ 6.50 6.00 
“ } ) — pent 3.50 3.25 
with Wee Wisdom ... 3.50 3.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion . 3.50 3.25 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 
for two a. in any of the above offers, 


add $1. to prices in second column. 
The Pathfinder ("°° 
with Noture Magozine............. wai $4.00 $3.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 3.00 2.25 
with Junior Home for Mothers . 2.00 1.85 
with Correct English... ; . 3,50 3.10 
with Child Life..............0...+. . 400 2.60 
with Reader’s Digest . 4.00 3.85 
with McCall's Magozine . 2.00 1,50 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 400 2.85 
with Collier's, National Weekly .. 3.00 2.85 
with McColl’s G Woman’s H. cmp... “eee 3.00 2.35 
with American Childhood...... . 3.50 3.10 
with Popular Mechanics . 3.50 3,00 
with Woman’s Home Companion . 2.00 1,50 
° 00 
Nature Magazine cyan) 
with Etude, Music Rage... $5.00 $3.75 
with Correct English ....... . 5.50 5.00 
with Child Life ............ 6.00 4,50 
with Reader’s Digest ...... . 6.00 5.25 
with Hygeia, Heath Magazine... . 5.50 4.75 
with Review of Reviews.............. 6.00 4.25 
with McCall's Magazine ...... : 4.00 3.20 
with Parents’ Magazine .. 5.00 3.90 
with Pictorial Review ....... . 400 3.20 
witn Popular Mechanics . 5.50 4.50 
~ | e 6.00 4.25 
with American Girl . 450 3.60 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 4.00 3.25 
4 hd $2.00 
Etude, Music Magazine (/°.°° ) 
with Junior Home for Mothers... $3.00 $2.50 
with Correct English 450 3.85 
with Child Life ..... . 5.00 4.00 
with Reader's Digest..... ss 5.00 4.60 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 450 4.10 
with Review of Reviews. otemanesand 5.00 3.60 
with American Childhood... 450 3.85 
with American Gitte 3.50 2.60 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.25 
with Good Housekeeping (1 yr., - a) 450 4.10 
with MeColl’s Magazine ........ . 3.00 2.25 
with Parents’ Magazine ...... 4.00 2.75 


Child Life (, 


with Reader's Diges ...$6.00 $5.00 
with Hygeia, Heath Magazine 5.50 4.75 
with McCoall’s Magazine. 4.00 3.20 
with American Boy ..... 4.00 3.20 
with American Giri . . 450 3.75 
with Pictorial Review 400 3.20 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.25 
with Woman’s Home ii, . 400 3.20 
with Boys’ Life .. 4.00 3.20 
with Parents’ Magazine. .. 5.00 4.00 
with Popular Mechanics ........ .- 5.50 4.50 


Correct English (,"?.\° 


with Reader’s pet nincitiiabasaensinaeni $5.50 $5.25 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.50 4.25 

with Review of Reviews (Np terten 5.50 4.25 
with Good Housekeep’ yt., =e oF 5.00 4.75 
with American Magoz Le jueen sues 3.00 4.75 
with Woman's Home Compenion.. Dieses 3.50 3.25 
with McCall's G Woman's H. Comp... 4 2 3.75 
with Collier's, Nationol weet henasiinsiain 450 4.00 
with Parents’ Magazine 2.0.0... 4.50 4.00 
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ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


INSTRUCTOR STAR Ww’ LIST of MAGAZINES 


Comprising x The INSTRUCTOR and these eight magazines of proven classroom value 










































MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


*THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D. C., and the only news magazine 
published at this great center of world activity. Ideal for teachers 
and pupils because it provides first hand, concise and understandable 
information on everything of importance in national and world 
affairs. ‘Thousands of schools use it in the teaching of English, 
Civics, History, Geography and Current Events. Departments: 
Editorial ; Timely Topics; Foreign ; Congress; Capital Chat; Scien- 
tific; Aviation; Governmental; Health; Personalities; Business ; 
Women; Home; Pastime; etc. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.10. 
1 year ‘with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publication. Fits into 
the classroom program. Each month it presents fascinating, beauti- 
fully illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, 
the skies, the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; also 
a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pictures in rotogravure 
and sixteen pages devoted to Conservation matters (a new feature). 
The foremost nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute 
regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate, Nature is invaluable 
for reference and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A sparkling monthly presenting in condensed form 30 to 35 arti- 
cles of outstanding interest selected from 150 leading periodicals. 
Excerpts from books in the non-fiction field; and regular features 
that include Patter—humor and bits of wit; Among the Authors— 
brief biographical sketches; Quotable Quotes—pungent remarks of 
the eminent, worthy of repeating; combine to give you 128 pages 
of current reading of the highest literary merit. A semi-annual 
Index of the contents is published in the December and June issues. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Reader’s Digest, i The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 


1 year 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


*CHILD LIFE The ais s Own 


Magazine 
Interesting, worthwhile stories that stimulate the child’s interest 
in reading, both for information and for pleasure. Useful, wholesome 
activities which the children enjoy now and can develop further. 
The helpful Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four extra 
pages of plans and projects for the classroom. The inspiring stories 


about heroes of history and people in other lands, the games, puzzles, 


cutouts, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other features sup- 


i plement the regular classroom program. Available at no extra 
i charge. Simply ask for Teachers’ Edition. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Child Life, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 





* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen. 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il. 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed, 
Subscribers may consult the editor on 
any difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
include: Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge 
It; Correct Business Letter Writing and Business English; 
The Art of Conversation; The Month’s Best Books; 
rors of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25, 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 











aeor| * THE ETUDE, 
Magaune 


Music Magazine 


An unequaled single source of inspir- 
ation, information and pleasure for 
students, teachers and lovers of music 
. everywhere, every month. Regularly 
‘ ,- | features 20 to 24 pages of new music 

7 eit (with helpful, analytic study notes); 
*4 , practical articles on all phases of music 
by leading artists and musical author. 
ities; vital news of the music world; individual depart- 
ments for Music Supervisors, Teachers and Students, 
Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Vocalists, etc.; and a 
special section for young beginners containing a fascina- 
ting variety of musical games, puzzles, stories and poems, 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 


aa * JUNIOR HOME motutars 


A favorite with teachers because it pro- 
vides the latest and best that is known 
about child nature, welfare and educa- 
tion. Prepared by eminent educators 
and child specialists in accordance 
with sound principles 
of child education and 
training. 
$1.00 per year 
of 12 issues. 


% CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 


Places in the hands of the children the 
actual material to make workable the 
plans and methods presented in Junior 
Home for Mothers. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 
Junior Home and Children’s Activities, both 1 year, $3.00. 
Both 1 year, with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 


























Junior Home , 


with Children’s Activities .................$3.50 $3.00 

with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 4.00 3.00 

with Woman’s Home Companion... 1 

with Pictorial Review ......................... ‘ 

with Open Road for Boys (2 years) . 
with McCall's panera Gusesnene 


ho! 
with Collier’ s, Notional Weekly... 


’ “4 5 
Reader’s Digest year) 
with Collier's, Notional Weekly.........$ 
with Hygeia, Health ee - 
with Current History “ 
with Parents’ Magazine as 

den Book 


with St. Nicholes -. 


@ ORDER PROMPTLY‘ Many of the combination prices amend on this and the 
foliowing page are Special Last Chance Offers, good only until November 10, 1935. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLeE, N. Y. 


Two NEW Instructor Handbooks for Grade Teachers 
SEATWORK — For Primary Grades TESTS—For Intermediate and Upper Grades 


This book contains a great variety of seatwork Tests cover arithmetic; elementary science; 
material for the first three grades. An intro-. geography; health, safety, and character educa- 
ductory chapter describes how to use the mate-_ tion; history and civics; language and liter- 
rial. Illustrated. 96 pages. 7 x 10 inches. ature. Illustrated lesson sheets. 96pp. 7 x 10 
Price, 50 cents. Add to any order which 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


Price, 50 cents. Add to any order which in- inches. 


FOR $1.00\, Pab’l Our 
OTHERS \a year) Price Price 





Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 








Date _._._._._ as 





(_] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50 


Sead me the { } “‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25¢ additional. 
(_] “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year: —— 











Name 









St. or R.D. 





~ I am enclosing herewith. 
(C I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1935. 


2.00 1.50 
Te 4 @ [In. Sept. 35] 
2.00 150 @ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
senile dintetmarmemeenntens 300 278 * 
a 
a 
Instructor Handbook 
5.00 $4.75 3 checked 
eli riateienioees 550 5.25 
=e 
6.00 . 
5.00 4.50 8 
6.00 5.00 * 
ee 6.00 5.25 y 7 Nee 
’ The above order totals $2...» which { 


a 2 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
September 1935 
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LATEST MONEY-SAVING OFFERS 





ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION OF MAGAZINES FROM THE LIST ON THIS PAGE 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are for 
one full year. If one magazine is desired, use 
“Publisher's Price’ in first column. If more than 
one magazine is desired, use “Club Price’ in second 
column. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 
of the magazines included in the combinations. To 
effect the maximum saving on three or more mag- 
azines avail yourself of these special combinations 
wherever possible and then add other magazines 


desired at their club prices. Prices apply 
United States. Prices for Canada an 
countries quoted on request. 


AMERICAN BOY ... 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 
with McCall's Magazine..... 
with Etude, Music Magozi 
with Popular Mechanics . ‘ 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 2.00 

7 








AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).......... 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 5.00 
with Nature Magazine .. 5.50 
with Child Life ................... . aa 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... . 5.00 
with McCall's Magazine .................. . 3.50 

AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.)............ 1.50 

AMERICAN GIRL , ' 2 


with The INSTRUCTOR . 
with The Pathfinder ..... 
with Noture — tons 
with Child — iinsthaletiniineas 
AMERICAN HOM 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE _ 
with The INSTRUCTOR... 
with Etude, Music M 
with Collier’s, National Weekly ......... 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 3.50 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s.... 5.50 
AMERICAN MERCURY ............................ 
ARTS AND DECORATION 
ASIA 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ......... 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS... 
with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year) 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 
with American Boy .. 
with American Girl 
with Child Life .......... 
with Etude, Music Maga ne. 
with MeCall’s Magazine .......... 
with Pictorial Review.............................. 
NO I dicecracicnieaiiishicerciiotinnesnenadinn 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 
BOYS’ LIFE 
with The INSTRUCTOR......................... 
with American Girl ........... teh 
with Popular Mechanics = 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.)........ 2.50 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONA’ 2 
with American Magazine .................... ; 
5 
2 
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with Woman’s Home Companion.. : 
ND I ci ncicnianinnieunecnennen 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)................ 
(See offers on opposite page) 
*COSMOPOLITAN 2.50 
with McCall's G Pictorial Review........ 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magoazine.............. 4.50 
with Good Housekeeping.....................- 5.00 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 years)........ 1.50 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) ................ 
CURRENT HISTORY 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 
with The Pathfinder . 
with Nature Magazine . 
ee 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE...................... 2 
(See offers on opposite page) 
i ER 
IE, scsctnninsidiicaninpeanameesinipiasianibisctncteimenntap 
GOLDEN BOOK . - 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only). — 
with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year) ......... 
with The —— « (2 icant dian : 
with Boys’ L aacknsenal = 
with Child Life ae EERE 
with Reader’s Digest ............ uae 
with Nature Magazine .. anaes 
with Pathfinder .................. , 
with Etude, Music Maga 
with MeCall’s Magazine .. ‘ 
with Review of Reviews & er 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . 
with Cosmopolitan 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.5 
with MeCall’s G Woman’s H. Comp. 4.50 
with McCall's é Pictorial Review........ 4.50 
HARPER’S BAZAAR ......................... 4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ... 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.)....... 2.00 
HOUSE AND GARDEN................................ 3.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE... 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR . ~~ 5.00 
with Golden Book (To Teachers 
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with Nature Magazine 50 
with Child Life ...... Si 
THE INSTRUCTOR ................... a 


THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years).................... 3.50 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.).... 3.00 
JOURNAL OF Se | (9 nos.)...... 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR... cotieionis 
with Nature Magozine ........................ 5.50 
JUNIOR HOME FOR MOTHERS........ 
(See offers on opposite page) 





*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ~ 1.00 

Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years) _____.. 1.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
September 1935 
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REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS 


Tt AusuST 1935 EDITED OY ALeceT Shaw 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


assumes a position of even greater importance in this year’s edu- 
cational plans. Without the slightest sacrifice to its outstanding 
traits of accuracy and acumen in news presentation and inter- 
pretation it has undergone a noteworthy change in physical ap- 
pearance. 
its appeal to students—making it a popular choice for use in 
Social Science and Economics Classes. A monthly Lesson Plan is 
included free with each subscription. 


Regular price $3.00 a year—Special price to Teachers $2.00 


New covers—type and profuse illustrations enhance 


With The Instructor 1 year—$4.25 











For Classroom and Home Use 


The magazine that is invaluable to teacher and student as 
text or reference. It offers constructive, practical treatment 
of such subjects as home management, cooking, child train- 
ing, interior decoration, furnishing, gardening, landscaping, 
and nature lore. 


Subscribe TODAY to this constantly improving magazine. 
Rates are reasonable—$1 a year; $1.50 for 2 years—(see 
special offers listed alphabetically). 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


















“AMERICAN SCIENCE LEADS THE WORLD” 


Science has truly become an American Culture. A tremen- 
dous force shaping a new type of civilization. 


Unless you wish to be left at the wayside, you will keep up 
with its advances by reading fascinating and authoritative 
interpretations of its doings in 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


$4.00 per year Teachers $3.75 


--Dr. K. T. Compton 


“DEAN OF MAGAZINES” 


With THE INSTRUCTOR $6.00 



























omy | $1 for 12 Issues 
hy Instructor 
y $3.25 


WEE WISDOM 


in the CLASSROOM means HAPPY HOURS and 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Twelve vitally absorbing issues a year—packed with stories, 
poems, things to do, color-in pages. Every feature carefully 
weighed for its ethical and moral value, yet in no way dull or 
preachy. Creates anticipation and suspense. Teaches self-expres- 
sion. Affords a wealth of varied activities: a stamp page, puz- 
zles that puzzle, cooking and handicraft pages, Writers’ Guild, 
Booster Club, songs, and non-sectarian Bible stories. 


Indorsed by leading educational authorities for its excel- 
lence in shaping ideas and attitudes in the right direction. 





McCALL'S=-3 Magazines in 1 


1 YEAR $1 3 YEARS $2 











PRICE GOES UP SOON 


Now is the time to get your two favorite mag- 
azines at money saving prices! Save $1.45 from 
newsstand cost if you order now. Remember, 
Redbook features a complete novel worth $2.00 
in every issue! 


McCALL’S 1 year $1.00) eam os 
REDBOOK 1 year $2.50( *a?> 


Ajter Nov. 10, 1935, $3.00 




















He rae 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE ...... | 85 
with The INSTRUCTOR omeniniie 3.16 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 : 4.35 
with The Pathfinder — om 1.50 
with Neture Magazine 2000000000... 400 3.20 
with Etude, “— usic - ~uemaneaan 3.00 2.25 
with Reader's siiecteaie . 400 3.35 
with Correct En ch ann . 350 3.10 
with Child Life .......... . 400 3.20 
with Pictorial Review ~.. . 2.00 1,50 
with Redbook _................. . 350 2,75 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL .... .400 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 1.50 1.50 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks). 75 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 350 3.50 
NATURE ASAE iain 3.00 2.75 

offers on opposite + page) 

NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE —....00.... 50 50 
NEW OUTLOOK oon. . 3.00 2.75 
NEWS-WEEK (l year) .. . 4.00 4.00 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers only! saletaliiil 2.25 2.25 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 yeors).......... 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _200........ 3.50 3.25 
with The Pathfinder ......... 2.00 1.40 
with Etude, Music Magazine... . 3.00 2.20 
with Child Life ..................... ; . 400 3.20 
with McCall's Magazine ............... 2.00 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE ......... «toe Va 
PARENTS’ MAGAZIN —: 
with The INSTRUCTOR “Tyeor)......... 450 3.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)....... 7.00 5.10 
with Nature Mogozine ....................... 5.00 3.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine......... - 4.00 2.75 
THE PATHFINDER sade cieieniasniiaatiis 1.00 85 


(See offers on opposite page) 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
PICTORIAL REVIEW... ; 
with The Pathfinder ..... chiang 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 
with Woman's Home Companion 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT _ idaho 
POPULAR MECHANICS ............ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY... 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 
with The INSTRUCTOR ....... 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 
with The Pathfinder ............ 
with MeCall’s Magazine ... 
RADIO NEWS AND SHORT WAVE. 
READER’S DIGEST ......... 
(See offers on ‘opposite page) 
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ii, 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR 00 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) . 50 
with The Pathfinder ._. 50 
with Nature Magazine . 50 


with Etude, Music Maga 
with Reader’s Digest . 
with Better Homes and Gerdens.... 
wb . 2. eee 
with McCell’s ~ —~—— : 
with Popular Mechanics .. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS... . 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (Te Teachers rsealy) .. 
with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year) 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 yeers)........ 
with Etude, Music Magozine................ 
0... = 
with McColl’s pucemmel 
with Boys’ Life ................... 
with Redbook ...................... : 
with Nature Magozine ......00000.0.0....... 
with Correct English .......................... - 
with Porents’ Magozine........................ is 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.).. 
ST. NICHOLAS indichinalgiaediais 
with The INSTRUCTOR |. 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST................. 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years) “nats 
SCHOLASTIC (36 issues) ....... 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.).. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN .. ‘ 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) . 
with The Pathfinder ........................... 
with Noture Magazine 2.0.0... 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 
with Reader's EE diktininienenngeen 
with Golden Book (To Teachers eniyi.. 
with Correct English ...... 
with Child Life 
with Review of Reviews... pieces 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE |W... 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.......... 
TINY TOWER 
with The INSTRUCTOR... 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE ast al 
= 
VOGUE ae 
WEE WISDOM iuinnienseneeen 
with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year)........ 
with The ~~ + Saal (2 a yee). 
with The Pathfinder iciasiincementiiee 
with Nature Mogozine 
with Etude, M Magazine... 
with Child Life ... 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teachers osly) 
with Golden y= | nd ove 
with Correct English . seabbsendiepetites 
with Parents’ Magazine Lee 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION... 
with American Notonel a 
with Collier's, N i Weekly eamvaea 3.00 
with The Pathfin A) 
Magazines starred ms may not be “elubbed” but 
may be added to any club at their full prices. 
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TREASURE - TROVE 
& FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


4b 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request slips (accompanied by stamps or coin 
when called for) to Treasure Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


15. Gaily Colored Chart 


“Why Do Teeth Ache?” is 
graphically answered by a chart 
that is printed on heavy plate pa- 
per, reinforced at top and bottom 
with metal strips so that it will 
hang well. It is attractive, con- 
venient, instructive—definitely in 
the interest of better mouth 
health. Because it is prepared by 
the Educational Department of 
Bristol-Myers Co., makers of Ipana 
Tooth Paste, it can be relied on as 
authoritative. We shall be glad to 
see that you get one of these charts 
if you will ask us for it. 


16. Mystery Drawing Book 


And it really is a mystery! The 
young artist suddenly sees a real- 
istic picture take form right out 
of the page. Presto... and in 
colors, too. This little book, “The 
Adventures of Dot and Dan,” 
contains a series of health pictures 
with enjoyable rhymes. All you 
need is a pencil. It’s fun either at 
home or at school. One copy will 
be sent free to each teacher, and 
this will tell how every pupil may 
get a Mystery Drawing Book from 
Sealright Co., Inc. 


17. Celebration Map 


In connection with the national 
celebration of the Tercentenary of 
American High Schools, a beauti- 
ful two-color pictorial map, show- 
ing the growth of the school 
system since 1635, is offered to 
Instructor subscribers by the 
Home Economics Department of 
the American Can Company. The 
map is 19” x 25” in size. 


18. Hints to the New Hostess 


This month begins the last 
teaching year for many of you 
who already are looking forward 
with a thrill to next spring. . . 
and a June wedding. Perhaps you 
were married this last summer and 
are continuing your teaching 
work. In either case, you'll want 
to knew about a smart new book- 
let, “Hints to the New Hostess,” 
full of suggestions for entertain- 
ing in the modern mode. The 
hostess is shown the correct form 
of invitation for formal and in- 
formal dinners, bridges, and teas. 
Table service is attractively illus- 
trated in this booklet by Com- 
munity Plate. 


19. Coloring-In Project 


A large poster, 20” x 30”, re- 
producing in full colors a beauti- 
ful painting by Frances Tipton 
Hunter, together with 35 outline 
drawings, 9” x 12”, for color-in 
purposes, may be had for 25 cents 
(to cover cost of handling). 
They are offered by National Car- 
bon Co., Inc. 





20. Art Projects Material 


The teacher of primary grades 
can never have too much project 
material to correlate with the sub- 
jects of study, but such material 
must be of tested value. To sup- 
ply practical help of this kind 
every month is the object of the 
Junior Arts Club, whose school 
service will be explained to read- 
ers who wish to know more about 
it. 

21. For the Classroom Wall 


Did you know that you could 
obtain for your classroom wall a 
chart of the throat and voice 
organ, with large diagrammatic 
illustrations of the larynx, phar- 
ynx, upper and lower air passages? 
Seeck & Kade, Inc., makers of 
Pertussin, are distributing it. In 
six colors, and 36” x 48” in size, 
the chart will be sent for 25 cents 
(five copies for $1.00). Better 
send for yours now, before the 
“colds season” sets in, so that you 
and your pupils may be thorough- 
ly familiar with the respiratory 
system. 


22. Romance of Chamois Skin 


The chamois, a small mountain 


antelope, lives in herds of from fif- - 


teen to twenty. When feeding, 
they invariably post a sentinel, and 
at the least danger scatter, leap- 
ing to inaccessible crags. They are 
extremely hard to catch. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
chamois skin or buckskin was in 
demand for clothing. Fine gentle- 
men of Flanders wore “breechies 
of buckskin with golden knee 
buckclas.” Purses, shoes, and oth- 
er articles were fashioned from 
chamois. Twentieth century in- 
genuity, with the development of 
sheepskin as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the real chamois, has cre- 
ated a wide variety of uses. “The 
Romance of a Chamois Skin,” 
published by Drueding Brothers, 
is a booklet crammed with inter- 
esting facts. Write us for a free 
copy of it. 


23. Playground Equipment 


Often rural and small-town 
schools do without playground 
equipment which they desire and 
need, because they believe that the 
cost will be prohibitive. From 
A. O. Edwards, president of the 
Merremaker Corporation, we learn 
of a plan by which such schools 
have obtained playground outfits 
at small expense. The same offer 
is being made to other small 
schools that have not yet secured 
needed recreational equipment for 
their boys and girls. It will be 
worth your while to let us intro- 
duce you to the originator of this 
plan. 
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24. Cocomalt for Health Project 


Do you have difficulty in induc- 
ing your pupils to drink unadorned 
milk, four .glasses daily? If you 
do—and what teacher does not?— 
you will find that Cocomalt fur- 
nishes a welcome relief. Children 
love it. Undernourished young- 
sters benefit quickly. Teachers 
who are willing to conduct in 
their classrooms a test with Coco- 
malt, and describe it, are asked to 
submit an outline for such a health 
project. To each of the 50 teach- 
ers submitting the best outlines 
the R. B. Davis Company ‘will 
send 5 one-pound cans of Coco- 
malt, sufficient to start a unit of 
work on health drinking. In your 
outline, which we will gladly for- 
ward, please specify the number of 
pupils and the method of proce- 
dure for this activity. 








25S. Ink-printed Workbooks 


Because workbooks have become 
highly popular in recent years, it 
is interesting to note that twenty 
new ink-printed workbooks, which 
may be duplicated by the teacher, 
are being prepared for fall publi- 
cation by Ditto, Inc., under the 
supervision of an editorial board 
consisting of three distinguished 
educators. All lesson material is 
selected and edited by William C. 
Bagley, professor of education in 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Rollo G. Reynolds, pro- 
fessor in the same institution and 
also director of Horace Mann 
School; and Harry O. Gillet, prin- 
cipal of the Elementary School of 
the University of Chicago. We 
shall be glad to see that full in- 
formation about these workbooks 
is sent to anyone who requests it. 
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To help you teach the fascinating story of world change clearly and accurately— 
here’s a beautiful five-color World Map 53" x 39" that is up to date in every 
detail. For instance, Russia is no more—instead, in its place we now find The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Native spelling such as Roma instead of 
Rome, Napoli instead of Naples and Venezia instead of Venice make this map 


an educational piece of timely and unlimited value. 


In addition to the latest political boundaries etc., this map gives a vivid picture 
of the vast salmon industry—where these fish abound—how they are caught and 


the interesting step by step story of salmon canning. 


With each map is a descriptive sheet outlining various methods of mounting 
for a classroom project. The Story of Salmon in booklet form will also provide 


you material for several interesting projects throughout the term. 


Both the world map and salmon booklet are free—all we ask is that you 


share with us the mailing cost—your share being 10c in currency or stamps. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT—AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, ENCLOSING 10c 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Home Economics Dept., 230 Park Ave., New York 


Please send me one of your new WORLD MAPS and copies of The Story of Salmon for 
classroom projects. I have enclosed 10c to help cover the cost of mailing. 


Name. 
Name of School 


Subject Grade 


School Address 


No. of Pupils__ , 


fhe cee cae cs cme cae ee cae en es aad 


The Story of Salmon—the saga 
of the last of America’s fron- 
tiers! Purchased from Russia 
for 15 Million dollars and long 
thought to have been Uncle 
Sam’s “White Elephant”—Sal- 
mon alone has repaid the in- 
vestment many fold. Alaska’s 
first resource—twice as valuable 
as her gold! What more fasci- 
nating project could you give 
your students than this? 


—and here’s 


your new 
classroom 
project 
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BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 











You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 


Changes, surprises. —Browning 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, New- 
ness in substance as well as in dress is an accomplished 
fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography 
interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight- 
saving typography, skillful selection and arrangement of 
pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with 
latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 




















